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ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS : AUCTIONS : BOOKS FOR SALE AND WANTED : CATALOGUE 



Sotheby 

FOUNDED 1744 V 


FOUNDED 1744 Of 

Monday 8th March and following day at 11am at Bloomfield Place. New Bond Sireel 
ATLASES, MAPS AND TRAVEL BOOKS Minimal catalogue £4.00 

Thursday llth March at 10.30am at Hodgson's Saleroom. Bloomfield Place. New Bond Street 

PRINTED BOOKS ^ 

Catalogue 50p 

Monday 22nd March and following day at I lam at Bloomfield Place. New Bond Street 

PRIVATE PRESS BOOKS V 

Sotheby Parke Bcrart * Co., J4-J5 New flood Street, London WIA 2AA. Tetephoni: l9l) m 493^0SO . ' /•{'' 


MAN 

THE JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL 

ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 

56 Quean Anne St.. 

London W.l. 

VICTORIANA 

Our aecond catalogue of BOO 
• . contemporary books and pamphlets 
■^covering most flaid9 la now ready. 

S e\ Pttw Bah 

V \ M Candlemikar Row 
ft A Edinburgh EH1 2QE 
H \\ Tel: 031-228 4387 


LIBRARIANS 








Glaxo 


nr> A 


Librarian 

Greenford to £7,000 

We are responsible for the UK manufacture of Glaxo Pharmaceuticals and 
their sale In this country. 

The Medical Division provides a full Bdvlce and information service to all 
the marketing companies both within the UK and overseas. 

An opportunity has arisen for a Librarian to be responsible for the provision 
of a Special Library Service. . 

The main duties include maintaining a comprehensive library of medical 
and pharmaceutical periodicals and text-books, providing a back-up 
service for I its ratu re search and an i nvol vement In a computerised reference 
system may be required. 

The person appointed should be a qualified librarian aged around 25 with 
In illative and an o utgol ng persona lity. 

Attractive conditions of employment include a non-contributory pension 
scheme, Tour weeks + 2 days holiday, a group bonus scheme and excellent 
sports and social facilities. 

Please write for an application form to Mr. M. E. Bates, Personnel Depart- 
ment Glaxo Operations UK Limited, Horsenden House, Greenford Road 
Greenford, Middlesex. Tali 01-422 3434 ext. 2B37 quoting ref. no LS 231 


Operations UK limited 


LITERARY 


THE 

ROYAL LITERARY FUND 

Applications are Invited for the part-time post 
of Secretary to the . Royal Literary Fund, a 
charity founded in 1780 to relieve authors in 
distress.- ‘ •’ 

The appointment Wouid be made, In June, to 
start work In September 1982. Salary by 

arrangement. No fund raising, 

* Desirable qualifications fnclqde knowladgable 
Interest in books and authors; experience jn 
running an office and In dealing with. the 
DHSS and other off)oial : bodies; a sense of 
. hun)6ur., . ; •!. ; 

^AffplloatlOh forms from; • : 

The Secretary 
The Royal Literary Fund . 

11 Ludgate Hlili London EC4 . . 

Applications must, be received by 5 April. 


ilea 


Inner London 
Education Authority 


LEARNING RESOURCES BRANCH 
275 Kennlngton Lane, SE11 5QZ 

DEPUTY PRINCIPAL 
LIBRARY ADVISER 

(Salary aoale £11,871-113,020 plus £1,104 
London Weighting Allowance) 

ffiffltete&Btefisft to « 


Head of Ltiary Sarvtoes, London Borough of Hackney' ‘ " 

™ team of 4 tdvlsera works to ihe PHnolpsI Ltorwv Adviasr tt* 
10 ^lopmBrt of 

ReSOOnAlhte nkn frv nbnnlnn ... . _ .. 


1 ■ “PP™®*® 1 * 011 ■ 01 varying licotfiiof 

Thai alnutkiM u<> ■ psTll _r— _ ... .N 
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Ready soon 
Catalogue 359 

JAMES THIN 
53-59 South Bridge 
Edinburgh 


ANY American bocki. new or 
2S l ‘i , J’ p £ ln . t - “ Orany Docks. 
86—32 Elliott Avenue. Roeo 
Pork. Now York. NY 11374. 

- 1.1 16 

THE GRHjNLIBT FORTNIGHT- 
LY. 1,000 old books In each 


Issue. Sample copy free. Wrlo- 
ley-a Books. Eccleerield, Shef- 
fleld. LI 14 


ACADEMIC book lists 

Issued monthly. Peter Bell, 54 
Cnndlemaker Row, Edinburgh 


BO OKS FROM AMERICA, el 
published prleo - cloth or 
paper . We shin worldwide. 
Send orders — u.S. Book 
Oversees. P.O. Box 2066. 
M r S“I Nock. NY 11022, 
U - S - A - LI 1 J 

OUT OF PRINT books searched 
'or rr “° «nd quoted without 
obligation. Alan Turner. 25 
Vywdelo Park. Birkenhead 
L 43 3 XD. LI 14 


| ir IT IS OUT-OF-PRlKf 

N Our mail-order wenthm. 
100.000 uti 

offlle*. politic* TS 7, “* 
affairs. Phone oi4» nu 1 * 
W/lte (SBB. P1M H ) 7344 « 
Bants, HIM , aiNM, nr,, 

TRY HAHHEBSMITH Rfe 

*|atnlnfl *0 

tury Lit * * V a|J5 
Topography * mt«e.r?J 

Yo'rke. YO^5 r 0ku. Prlll tf 

WyHIF 


Rd., Twickenham, M*. 

^Library ‘Sf^l 
83a Stamford Hill, N.ISTlt 


Retiring? Mo 

sasasd ivl fe 


nemmonc Ltd., IB Clafeni 
Street, Cambridge iqjT 
3303211. aive boil prlcn. 


ARCHIVISTS 


MERSEYSIDE COUNTY MUSEUMS. 

ASSISTANT KEEPER 

(MODERN RECORD8) 

(£5,064-67,875 p.a.) 

Applications are Inviled from suitably qualified end J 
experienced persons for this challenging new post. The 
person appointed will hold a key position In tha Archives 
Section of Merseyside County Museums and will be 
responsible for assisting Ihe Keeper of Archives In the 
establishment and development of a Modern Record# 
Management System In new premises to sendee the 
departments of the Metropolitan County of Merseyside. The 
successful candidate will also be expected to play a 
substantial role In tha overall management of lha Archives 
Section. 

Candidates should be graduates and hold a Diploma fri 
Archive Admlnlstrallon. Previous experience In working' In 
Modern Records Management will be an advantage. 
Application forms, returnable by March IBth and further 
details from the Director of Museums, Mersey# I da 
^ County Museums, William Brown St., Liverpool L3 SEN. 

Merseyside . .... J 

County Councilor 

AN EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER 


LECTURES & 
MEETINGS 


WRITERS 1 DAY 

Saturday, 13 March, 1982 

P««»l Room, Owon EHzabaih Ha# 

iWatr ThmMuiM and coffae £5,00 
- _ lunch £10.00 

frtm P.E.N., 7 DHa Stratt, 8W3 
01-382 8849 


PUBLISHING 


PERSONAL 


m 


EDIT0fllAL/RE$GARCH 

ASSISTANT 

'Required to help 
women's shape •_ n ■ rtwgj 
eaBtheHcfeodal context#; leffxr 
area. .*• :. 

■■■ • FW datafle 

call 01-888 3011 oWC* WP 
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All advertisements 
are subject to the ; 
; , cpijditipni of' ’ ;1 
a^tapeie ofTibiaS 
.Newspapers Ltd, 
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ayaljaWe ,on rb^uest 
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John Bayley: the life and work 
of E. E. Cummings 

Ricoeur; Kierkegaard 

Lorna Sage: Mary Lefkowitz’ s 
‘Heroines and Hysterics’ 

Hardy’s illustrators 

. ' • i i • • ’ ' 

Walter Laqueur: the truth 
about the Cold War 

The Arden Shakespeare: 
‘Richard III’ and the ‘Shrew’ 




an 


unfinished novel by 


Commentary: ‘Reds’ 
Samuel Beckett’s ‘Lessness’ 
Michael Frayn v ‘Noises Off 


New poems by Peter 


Davis ; 
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METHUEM 


Mcihurn & lj> Ltd 
1 1 New I'Vller I jne 
UnitiJi (sC4P iF.n 


-Vlcihmn In; 

73) Thud Air nut 
New Yuilt NY 1(017 


Iris Murdoch: 

Work for the Spirit 

ELIZABETH DIPPLE 

This brilliant study provides a perceptive and up-to-date assess- 
ment of the novels of Iris Murdoch, ft is not a critical biography, 
but rather shows how massive Murdoch’s literary career is and 
wliat her contribution has been to aesthetics, literary criticism, 
the realistic novel, and to the possibilities of ethical religious 
action in a horror-filled and secular; age. Above all, the book is 
interested in forwarding Murdoch’s cause among her readers. 
368 pages 

Hardback 0 416 31290 X £12.50 


A Starchamber Quiry 

A James Joyce Centennial Volume 1882-1982 
Edited by E. L, EPSTEIN 

A Quiry, designed to celebrate the centenary of 

Joyces birth, contains five pieces that treat most aspects of 
Joyce s work. Two essays, those by Hart and Kenner, are com- 
mentaries on Joyces times and warnings about critical excess by 
nSE* SJjtaR* ^ " mai W by Senn. Epstein and 

°S!«aS?!Rfe n ctose flnflly8,s of ,hc tcxts ° “b* ses Bnd 


Hardback 0 416*?1560 7 £9.50 


William Wordsworth 

The Poetiy of Grandeur and of Tenderness 
DAVID B. PIRIE 

^hT™?S- oreS f the dislurbin * inflict between Words- 
« . brat ^ n of ** J “P“SOnal earth and his concern for 


. „ I98 ^) 336 P®8« 

Hardback 0416735002 £14.00 
Paperback 0416 735 10 X £6.50 


Introduction 

to Communication Studies 

JOHN FISKE 
Siuditt in Communication 

* e . n “ in approaches to the study 
JJSSJJS "H* *“!* “l u, P the reader with a range of 
S3g£ “““"P 1 " of Communication In our society, 

awareness of the theories underpinning 
book (bain upon; the main authorities In the field 


(April 1982) . 192 pages - 1 :: ' 

' : HardWck, 0416 74560 l..rf7, 95. V-. 

. ?^perback. : 0 4 £6 74570 

problems of; Contemporary 
French Politics 

• DOROTHY PICKLES J 

Pickles looks auhe moat taWmnt political comrover- 


THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT 


JOHN BAYLEY 

LACHLAN MACKINNON 

KEITH JEFFERY 
ROY FOSTER 


MARCH 5 1982 


contents 


E. E. Cummings: Complete Poems 1910-1962 
Richard S. Kennedy: Dreams In the Mirror - 
A Biography of E. E. Cummings 
Roger Tennant: Joseph Conrad 

Lord Longford and Ann McHardy: Ulster 
Blanche M. Touhlll: William Smith O'Brien and his Irish 
Revolutionary Companions in Penal Exile 


NESTA ROBERTS Gillian Wagner: Children of the Empire 


ANTHONY G1DDENS 
BILL MANHIRE 


Paul Ricoeur: Hermeneutics and the Human Sciences 
Girl reading (poem) 


LORNA SAGE Mary R. Lcflcowitz: Heroines and Hysterics 


WALTER LAQUEUR 


COLIN GREENLAND 
DAVID PROFUMO 
CAROL RUMENS 

PATRICIA CRAIG 
JENNIFER UGLOW 

PETER KEATING 
KYRIL FITZLYON 


JONATHAN KEATES 
.MARK CASSERLEY 


Victor RothweU: Britain and the Cold War 1941-1947 
Kenneth W. Thompson: Cold War Theories 
John Lewis Gaddis: Strategies of Contaim.-„>nt - A Critical 
Appraisal or Post-War American National Security Policy 

Fiction 

Brian Aldlss: Helllconia Spr ing 
Andrfi Jute: Sinkhole 

Caroline Leavitt: Meeting Rozzy Halfway ' * - 

Annette Williams Jaffee; Adult Education 

Jan Webster: Due South 

Gall Godwin: A Mother and Two Daughters 

Rebecca West: 1900 

George Mikes: How to be Seventy 


tSStfk, ft*?™ ^lustration and the Novels of Thomas Hardy 
William Walshi Introduction to Keats 


MARTIN PAWLEY Rcyner Banham: Design by Choice 


: DAVID. ALEXANDER 
FRANCES SPALDING 

JULIAN SYMONS 
T. J. BIN YON 
NICK RODDICK 
PETER KEMP 
VALENTINE CUNNINOHAM 
CHRISTOPHER WINTLE 


EVELYN WAUGfH 

ANTHONY WAGNER 
VICTORIA OLENDINNING 


ROGER POOLE 


' D. M. MACKAY 


STANLEY UYS 
RICHARD RATHBONE 

MICHAEL CROWDER 


■ J, K, HYDE 
JONATHAN SUMPTION 

MATTHEW SWEENEY 


RICHARD OSBORNE 


MICHAEL LlPtON 
RICHARD 14 n6lEY 


JULIE HANKEY 
DAVID DANIELL 
PAUL TAYLOR 


Commentary 

Sir - Huber t-Yon-Herhomcr (Watford Museum) 
Meredith Framptou (Tate Gallery) 

Fifty years on 

Reds (Empire Cinema, Leicester Square) 

rSSiwIS.hS'S (0 ? M " F nema - Leicester Square) 
Blood Redding (Camden Plaza Cinema) 

Noises Off (Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith) 

Lessness (Oxford Playhouse) 

Commedla (Sadler’s Wells Theatre) 

Author, Author 


To the Editor 

Among this week’s contributors 
Information, please 

Charles Ryder’s Schoolda ys. Chapter One: Ryder by Gaslight 
G. D. Squibb: Precedence in England and Wales 

"MS 

J ^l™rc S ofVsS? r) ^ : KI ' rke *“ rd ’« Tru,h - The 

Mark C. Taylor: Journeys to Selfhood - Hegel and Kierkegaard 

-lutoophlcal ft&gy 

Revo,t of the Hereros 

Regfoaid H.^iwn. Kimrao KIHunen and MarJa-LUsa 

vi i (E<Jitors ^ Na mlbia: The Last Colony 
Virginia Thompson and Richard AdloiT: Conflict in Chad 


{KS®!' ! eva ! “ Constraints and Creativity 

■- A Soctal BWury of 

Bad Blood (poem) ■ 


legist star * ° f ver '"- v » ,um « * Fro ” 

Poems by Peter Redgro ve, Derek Mahon and Dick Davis 

Pamtae ® - An Essay on 
v ^HUement and Deprivation . 

Kate Soper: On Human Needs \ 


^nyjfamowud (Editor); King Richard 

Thi TamW of 


oTVT \iiuuuii; am tama 
Gary SchmldgaD:Shakespem« and 


! 


Ufa 

biography 
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Mothermonsters and fatherfigures 

By John Bayley 


E. E. CUMMINGS: 

Complete Poems 
1910-1962 

925pp. Two volumes. 

Granada Publishing. £4(1. 

0 246 10974 2 

RICHARD S. KENNEDY: 

Dreams In the Mirror 
A Biography of E. E. Cummings 
528pp. New York: Liveiight Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 

Q 87140 638 1 

American poetry has two traditions: 
open and closed. The first may 
well be the mutated offspring of the 
styles of poetry shipped over 

wholesale, at one time or another, 
from England; the second represents 
the more or less systematic repudia- 
tion of those ready-made poetics by 
the developing American conscious- 
ness. “Closed" poetry is in fact 
usually much more original in techni- 
que and tone than “open" poetry, 
and it reveals its ancestry only in its 
degree of encapsulation. Its idiom is 
sen-defining: it does not merge with 
or enter other poetic areas; it cannot 
breed, and CRn hardly even meta- 
morphose. 

The immense and various achieve- 
ments of American poetry owe much 
to the difference between these two 
traditions, and to their possible 
modes of combination. Robert Frost 
might be said to write a closed son 
of pbetry that looks as if it were 
open: the style of the first deviously 
and beautifully works to give the 
impression of the second. Something 
altogether more complex but not 
wholly dissimilar seems to be taking 
place in the poetry of Wallace 
Stevens and John Berryman. But the 
boldness of American poetry is to- 
wards the previously undefined and 
unexpressed, although poets of the 
open tradition - Robinson Jeffers, 
Robert Lowell (who at moments can 
sound so strangely like him). William 
Carlos Williams. A. R. Ammons, 
John Ashbery - are not only obvious 
heirs of Whitman but are all. as it 
were, on the best of terms with the 
laborious traditions and hermetic 
practices of closed poetry; they are 
as familiar with Emily Dickinson as 
they are with Ezra Pound, and with 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, John 


Crowe Ransom, Marianne Moore 
and E. E. Cummings as well. 

Wliat do not pass from one tradi- 
tion to the other are the sense and 
the uses of time. “Closed" poets may 
have long careers - some of the 
longest, steadiest and most prolific - 
hut time seems to stand still for them 
(and so for their readers). They do 
not, like the two spectral poets in the 
waning dusk of Link Giading, “urge 
the mind to aftersight and foresight . 
Again, the cause may be essentially 
historical. In 1867 Henry Timrou 
composed an “Ode for the Com- 
memoration of the Fallen": 


drama, and also an index of changing 
awareness. Inside their own closed 
idiom u John Crowe Ransom or an 


E. E. Cummings can do almost any- 
thing. provided they do not reveal 
themselves to be sensitive to outside 


Sloop, angels, hither from the skiesl 
There is no holier snot nf ground 
Than where defeated valor tics. 


possibilities. The poems they make 
must not show signs of wanting to be 
“understood". Ransom perceived this 
very well: “little helpless", as Cum-, 
mirig’s first wife called him. did not. 
The wife, Elaine Thayer, also made 
the memorable comment: "I don't 
like people who want to be under- 
stood". A perpetual child, Cummings 
did like to be understood, and his 
charm made his friends eager to help 


By mourning beauty crowned! 

The homely “spot" does not prevent 
the poetry from slipping effortlessly, 
and very movingly, into the English 
idiom nt more than a hundred years 
earlier, the commemorative idiom of 
Collins. But there is nothing deriva- 
tive or old-fashioned about the sound 
of it: it ignores time, standing in its 
own enclosure outside U. The Tim- 
rod syndrome, as we might call it, is 
surprisingly endemic in closed Amer- 
ican poetry; an idiom, once fixed 
(and no matter where it comes 
from), has its own special place. 
English and European poetry, by 
contrast, is a great deal more corpor- 
ate and collective, moving all 
together when it moves at all. And 
Cummings offers a striking example 
of the Timrod syndrome in a very 
different guise; he too can tranquilly 
ignore what is going' on outside his 




own self-occupied enclosure, imper- 
vious to fate and history, of which 
contemporaries like his friend Allen 
Tate, and the younger generation of 
Robert Lowell, were so wonderfully 
aware. No poetry could be less 
closed than the “Ode to the Con- 
federate Dead”: 

Turn your eyes to the immoderate past, 
Turn to the inscrutable infantry rising 
Demons out of the earth - (hey will not 

last.' 

It is the implicit claim of American 
open poetry not “to last"; but to be 
in. just that state of instability and 
turmoil which, as it does also in 
Lowell's “For the Union Dead", joins 
the personal to the public chimera, 
the predicament of now to that of 
the past. 

Such poetry is its own continuing 


and protect him. Hut in his best 
poems he is absorbed, like it good 
child in its toys, and isn't in the least 
concerned with understanding. The 
analogy is exact, for the reader must 
get down with the poet among the 
building blocks on the floor; it is no 
good meeting him when he is charm- 
ing the grown-ups - especially the 
more sentimental ones - with his 
cute ways. Auden once wrote that 
“to grow up does not mean to out- 
grow cither childhood nr adolescence 
but to make use of them in an adult 
way." By this criterion Cumming's 
poetic techniques are designed to 
perpetuate adolescence, both in the 
poetry and the poet. 

Most good poets suffer for (heir 
gift and use it to make such suffering 
visible - to write out the nature of it 
is to enhance its reality. Cummings 
uses the gift to retain ami maximize 
the insulation of a happy childhood. 
Poetry is his toy, but not "his toy, 
his dream, his rest”, as it was for 
Berryman and Lowell, the plotted 
and cultivated scenario of an other- 
wise distracted existence. It is a para- 
dox that although Cumming's typo- 
graphical dodges seem to be drawing 
attention to themselves they in fact 
come off best when they are at their 
least self-conscious. The poenu that 
are admirable in Tulips and Chim- 
neys (published in 1922, a memor- 
able year in literary annals) arc the 
series of “Actualities" and “Post Im- 

[ iressions". Sexual experience with 
adies like Mnrj and Lit provided 
Cummings with the perfect subject 
j for his format: detachment in comic 
physical involvement, the agilely pre- 


mings's has many affinities. But what 
suits the rhymed sentences of 
Patience Strong sounds worse than 
banal in the arrangement of such 
virtuosos: 

the trick of finding what you didn't lose 
lexisiing's tricky: but 10 live's a gift) 
the teachable imposture of always 
arriving at the place you never ten 
A poem from Cummings’s juvenilia 
borrows Keats's thrush: 

Music is sweet from the thrush's thoal! 
Oh iiitic thrush 
With the holy note. 

Like a footstep of God in a sick-room's 

hush 

My soul you crush. 

That is engaging, but the note is still 
being struck fifty years later, 

"o purple finch 

please tell me why 
this summer world (and you and i 
who love so much to live) 

must die” 

Finches, unlike thrushes, do not in 
fact sing; but this special bird, 
“eagerly sweet carolling", informs 
the poet that it would not be able to 
do so if it had anything to tell him. 
The early thrush poem seems an 
honest effort, but the purple finch 
has acquired a style quite incon- 
gruous with what It Is required to 
say. 


The young Cummings was clearly 
very bright and quick to learn, but 
unlike his master Pound he has no 



carious recording of experience and 
appearances, even as the poet lies 
passive in the sleazy, clumsy, but not 
hostile machine which he is labor- 
iously manipulating. Experience, par- 
ticularly sexual experience, is like a 
new American mechanism to be 
spryly mastered (as in that splendid 
poem "she being Brand") and the 
poet in the happiest way is 'both 
operator and passive recorder. 

j All his life Cummings was able to 
write such poems, but they alternate 
"tgjjj with the winsome and folksy type 
which became- more common as time 
went on. Here his best technique 
srarv trass bad on him: artful verbalization 


real intellectual curiosity, and little 
wish to understand other sorts of art 
than the ones he could make use of. 
Unlike most good poets he was 
inarticulate in a critical context. His 
attempt in the 1920s to write about 
T. S. Eliot's poetry for the Dial had 
to be rejected after he had produced 
a few comments on the level of “this 
is one o! the few huge fragilities 
before which comment is disgusting". 
His prefaces to his collections make 
embarrassing leading, and are not 
unlike Dylan Thomas’s comments on 
his owit verse. In the 1950s Cum- 
mings too became a great draw on 
the poetry-reading circuit, his Peter 
Pan charm making a special appeal 
to girl students. But he was happiest 
whittling away in the Wendy house 




1531 9). 


or Dylan Thomas,- with which Cum- 


or at Joy barm, me New nampsnire 
holiday nome of his parents.- - 

In a political sense he was equally 


Anglo-American Encounters 

England and the Rise of, American Literature 
BENJAMIN LEASE 

Between 1B60 and 1855 there appeared, In rapid succession. 
The Scarlet Letter, Moby-Dick, Unde Tom's Cabin, Walden, and 
Leaves of Grass. This study seeks to clarify that exlraordlnaty 
half deoade In the rise of American literature, and discusses the 
role played by British reviews In provoking Its distinctive 
'Americanness'. £22.50 net 


Flaubert and the Historical 
Nover 

Salammbo Reassessed 

ANNE GREEN . j ■ ■ ; • . : V.' : 

Dr Green discusses the rilneteenth-oenUny debate about the • 
relation between history and fiction, arid Flaubert's responses .to .• 
it. Than, through a detailed atudy of the manuscript plena tor 
Salammbd, aha shows how Flaubert worked to develop a new 
kind of hlatorloal novel. £19.50 net 


Music and Theatre from : 
Pollzlano to Monteverdi 

NINOPIRROTTA 
Translated by KAREN EALES 

This book describes the many ways In which rmisto was Involved 
In theatrioal performances from the fifteenth to the seventeenth 
centuries. Dr Elena Povoledo also contributes chapters 
describing the way plays were staged In the sixteenth century. 

,.i . - £30.00 net 

J Cambridge Studio? In Musty : ' ' 


Anglo-Saxon England 10 

Edited by P. A. M. CLEMOES 

Contributions Include essays on the laws of Cnut, on the oereer 
and connections of JEllhere, ealdorman of Mercia, and on an 
Anglo-Saxon settlement discovered by air reconnaissance, Thera 
Is also ah index covering the test five volumes of the yearbook. 

£25.00 net 


The Law of Treason and _ 
Treason Trials In Later 
Medieval France 

8. H. CUTTLER . ' \ 

Ibis book present s balanced aocquht both oHhe theoretical . 

: framework srdlegalcomplexJteS of the law of treaeon.kr taler : 
medieval France, and of Ihe extent and political context of that 
law's enforcement. || sheds light on the efforts of the Frenoh 
monarchy to proleoi, extend and enforce Its authority. £25.00 net 

Cambridge Studies In Medieval Ufa and Thought 16 


Central Africa to 1870 

'Zapibezla, Zaire and the South Atlantic : ' \ ’ 

DAVID BIRMINGHAM 

A sulvey of the precolonial history ot Central Afrtaa, with 
chapters covering the transition of the early Irion Age outturn to ' 
more complex and technolofllcally advanced societies, European 
Influence from ihe fifteenth century, and. the lost phase before *■ 
the botanist era. ; Herd covers £15.00 net 

. Paperback; £4.95. net 


New In paperback 

The Machinery Question 
and the Making of Political 
Economy 1815-1848 

MAXINE BERQ 

'. . . a quite brilliant study of an Issue which was not only Ihe 
largest factor determining the early pattern of development of . . 

political economy In this country, but also formed Ihe basis of 
soma .of Ihe great' political arguments of the drat half of the - 
nineteenth century. 1 The Timas Higher Education Supfement 

£8.95 net 


Slaters or Citizens? 

‘ W&men and Sdqtalterri; ln : France allies 1876, . 

CHARLES 90W8flWINE V > | !• 

Dr Sowarwine examines the feminist and socialist movements : 
from which thB women’s movement emerged, discusses (hair . ■ 
relations, and analyses Iha Involvement of women in the Frenoh 
socialist party and the steps by which this movement kook an 
,■ exclusively socialist end anti-feminist perspective. . £18.00 net .. 


Reason, Truth and History . 

HILARY PUTNAM - , 

This volume is concerned wl|h some of ihe most fundamental 
and persistent problems in philosophy: ihe nature of truth, . 
knowledge and rationality. Professor Pulnam'p afm is to break' ? ^ 
down, the fixed categories, of thought which have appeared to . -. • 
edftotrain ihe permissible .solutions to these problems. 

Hard covers £15,0Q neT . ^ 
* ' •/ . .' Papefback £4.85 npl,;-y 
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that he does not seem to have had 
lirae for any of the larger statements 
of retrospective admiration or disillu- 
sion customary among writers at the 
time; he wits too busy recording the 
minutiae of what happened to nim. 
Late in life, in 1956, he produced a 
little poem about the martyrdom of 
Hungary which must have brought a 
blush for poetry to the cheek of 
W. H. Auden, if he ever read it (it is 
instructive to compare Auden's own 
succinct poetic comment on the 
event: “The ogre does what ogres 
can . . On the other hand the 
poem beginning; 

16 hcurcs 
L'£toilc 


hns also recently been the subject of a 
big biography, Thomas Daniel 
Young's Gentleman in a Dusicoat.' 
The charm of both books is that they 
could in a sense have been written 
about anybody, and their accumula- 
tion of careful, often pedestrian de- 
tail is interesting in itself rather than 
for the light it throws upon the sub- 
jects. They are ‘‘pure" biographies, 
like an old-time Bradshaw. Ransom 
was of course different, a Southern 
gentleman, a scholar, golfer, and 
quietly devoted family man. A hood 
seems to cover his personality; no- 
thing can be flushed out from the 
darkness under it, and - as in the 
case of Cummings's more conven- 
tionally rackety life - there was prob- 


Ihe communists have fine eyes l tonally racjcely rue - mere was proo- 

is highly memorable because it nothing much there. The main 
uniquely and effectively registers a ir cr ^^ °* Ransom s biography is in 
chaotic, child's-eye impression of the ^ £ ro . u P °* cr| bcs ana poets with 
genuine Cummings sort. It is the whom “ e was associated, 
difference between the private and With both, the talent for compos- 
public face, (lie public and private | n § a “closed" kind of poetry seems 
comment. Poets march agninst the independent of the nature of the 
Bomb and make their own protests, poet, even seems to act as a substi- 
but Cummings’s public announce- lute for it. Both live In the ponder- 
menl that he could "never forgive" ous past, encased in solid Victorian 
President Truman for dropping the three-decker jobs which might have 
bombs was merely absurd. It sounds been composed about the time 
like a small boy who says he will George Eliot died and bespoken by 
n ? v * r forgive you for sneaking off foe family of an influential bishop 


forgive you for sneak 
his pencil sharpener. 


As we move on from winter em 


which he would soon recover what ments to summer vacations (“there 
Cummings artlessly referred to as his was some talk of their going again to 
‘natural buoyancy of spirits". Bangor that year but in the event 

Not unnaturally, father-figures t,ie X did not ‘). we marvel at the 
were important to Cummings. His m ? 1, culousness of the research (Cum- 
Qwn father was a remarkable man, a T 10 * 8 * Aunt Jane left him seventeen 
self-made Baptist minister who be- !? 0 us ^ four hundred and twenty 
came influential in cultural circles in mr ? e dollars . ftnd sixty four cents) 

and come to love If For nitrn eaba 


Cambridge and Boston , and well 
known throughout the United States 
for = his writings and the causes he 
sponsored. He also made a fair 
amount of money. He was obsessive- 
ly devoted to his son, to whose in- 
terests as an artist, writer and erratic 
husband he devoted himself tireless- 


and come to love it for* its own sake' 
The tone, a little owlish in its -rever- 
ence for the past, seems as appropri- 
ate to the vanished 1930s as art deco. 
Il_ Is with this "sort of decorum that 
Richard S. Kennedy discovers for us 
that the Cummingses sometimes 
stayed in the summer with Max East- 
man and his wife at Martha’s 


ing in the classics - a considerably 
better one than Pound - and a good 
teacher had encouraged him to 
attempt translations, both free and 
exact. His technical break! hough, 
which still owed much to Pound and 
was probably not consciously arrived 
at, was the discovery that the same 
idiom would fit any situation. Joyce's 
grand style adapted itself deliberately 
to the meanest context, and Cum- 
mings’s miniatures learned to do the 
same. A simple example is one of 
the ‘'Portraits'* in Tulips and Chim- 
neys, ;*i walked the boulevard”; 

1 saw a dirty child 

skating on noisy wheels of Joy 

pathetic dress fluttering 

behind her a mathermonstcr 
with red grumbling face 

cluttered In pursuit 
pleasantly elephantine 
while nearby the father 
a thick cheerful man 

with majestic bulbous lips 
and forlorn piggish hands 

joked to a girlish whore 

with busy rhythmic mouth 
and silly purple eyelids 

of how she was with child ' 

There is here the same dependence 
on a neat ‘‘point" which marks all 
Cummings’s successful poetic con-' 
traptions, though the point may build 
up in the poem's shape and not be 
sprung in the last line. There are 
contexts like the “war” poems and 
the semi-political squibs where such 
a point will not work, and where 
Cummings’s cute cursory innocence 
does not answer. But point can come 
in the form of an excellent descrip- 
tive conceit, like the sky in "Impress- 
ions IT”, first resolved “by the cor- 
rect fingers of April” into “a clutter 
of trite jewels", 

now like a moth with stumbling 

wings flutters and flops along the 

S r ass collides with trees and 
ouses and finally 
butts into the river 

Himself a painter and draughtsman, 
though of no great originality or 
power, Cummings at his verbal best 
often suggests the painterly techni- 


the ones that 


and the mental images evoked. In 
the best poems, anu the ones that 
best stand re-reading, we seem to 
slip straight into the mental images. 
The zestful verbal capers, anthology 
pieces such as “anyone lived in a 
pretty how town", have a short read- 
me life: their verbal substance is not 
of the kind that survives prolonged 
acquaintance. The poetry is ut its 
worst when the verbal and sen- 


timental are made to play engaging 
games together, as in "my father 
moved through dooms of love’’ or 
‘‘sons of unless and children of 


hr; but he was also anxious to keep "}. an a 1 d h,s wife at Martha’s 
Cummings permanently captive' in Vineyard^- and . that the Eastmans • 
the family on a regular allowance. ,ad a private beach that allowed for 
Cummings had to escape from this P®foing. Marion especially en- 

overpowering solicitude, but he nev- j* ^ or ’ P roud of the beauty of 

er escaped very far, and he always body, she liked to share it with 
hero-worshipped his father (“He is a ,ntirdale . friends.” A grainy photo- 
fomoiis man whereas I am -a small gra P h saows nice faces, teeth and 
eye poet") and ran for help to him in ?£7 ,les : . discree tly cuts out any- 
crlses. He was also very close to a th ■ E ° e ‘ ow them. , 
warm and sympathetic mother, the Even Cummings’s experiences in 
f'Ofcr a «er his father,, motorihg up France in the hirst World War - 
to -New Hampshire, was killed by a experiences tliat led to the writing of . 
train on a level-crossing in a snow- The Enormous Room - become part 
stormr his mother survived with a of the family archive.' His duties 
fractured skull. . , were limited to .washing down amb- 

This oedipal. experience ' finally Hl ancaS u bo & il i d th P ,ines ’ and even 
liberated Cummings, and significant- . behav * d so irresponsibly 

ly stabilized his own private life Of bc and a follow delinquent were 
his three beauriful wives the only 'oiie v 0t *°r a . detefltion J cen ^ for dii- ■ 

who responded to and got onWh- 5 l0US foreigners and minor offen- 


? |ues of the Impressionists and post- 
mpressionists a ad thejr admiration 
for Japanese art. His Vefs4 Ui fact is 
at its best when it draws attention 
not to its Own words but to the 
picture they are bringing into exist- 
ence. That is the kind or observation 
that would mean nothing in connec- 
tion with most poetry, but with Cum- 
mings there can be a real sense of 
space between the words on the page 


almost". 

This indicates a matter of great 
importance in relation to Joyce's ver- 
bal art. Finnegans Wake not only 
remains wholly and eerily alive but it 
can move us deeply in the simplest 
way. Joyce has in a sense found the 
modem way of doing what Dickens 
did in relation to crossing-sweepers 
and the deaths of children and Bar- 
kis going out with the tide and David 
Copperneld's vision of his mother 
holding up her baby in her arms. 
Cummings often seems to be looking 
for the modern way of doing suen 
things, and not finding it. It is of 
course invidious to compare a great 
writer with a minor verbal artist, but 
foe point is none the less a valid one. 
Cummings almost never moves us: 
he is his own child, too self- 
absorbed. 

Almost never, but he approaches 
tenderness sometimes, as in foe 
"etcetera” poem, in which foe word 
falls through successive slots of 
meaning - a way of dismissing senti- 
ment, of pushing detail impatiently 
aside, evading parental exhortation, 
shrugging off oneself and one’s 
dreams - until it falls into its final 
and tenderly intimate meaning, ail 
the more tender and intimate for 
being a euphemism, and earning a 
capital letter. 

(dreaming, 

el 

cetera, of 
Your smile 

eyes knees and of your Etcetera) 

In general, though, Cummings "has 
none of foe artist's sensitivity to the 
outside world and to the reality of 
other people and their responses. 
Nothing shows this more clearly than 
a t smell, poem which must upset 
friends and fellow artists, the non- 
Jews, as is the way with such things, 
more than the Jews themselves. 

a kike is the most dangerous 

machine as yet Invented 

by even yankee Ingenu 

Ity (out of a jew, a few 

dead dollars .and some twisted laws) 

it comes both prigged and canted 


- “pricked and cunted" in thc^riT 

? Ve ?° n ’u which had to be bE 
tenzed when submitted 

Quarterly Review of Litentiat h 
appeared in 1950 in foe XijjJ 
Xaipe, published by OUP after 
ZS S t meri - an publishers had 
his work. C ° n maklng Ioss «m 

. P es 0 ite remonstrances Cummin* 
insisted on including it, whipping qS 

reacUon and protesting 
that a kike was not a Jew but an 
American hybrid, which was the 
point of the poem, and citing Z 
recent experiences in Hollywood (“a 
wailing wall for Christians") where 

he , had .. er i deared himself to no one 
and failed to obtain employment 
Many Cummings poems, especially 
in the Xaipe volume, are wishfully 
satirical, but to be effectively bitter a 
satirist must be involved. Memorable 
open poetry is subversive in its very 
nature, but a closed poetry cannot go 
out to subvert. Shock words like 
“kike" and “nigger" do not quite 
seem ouaint, however, even in our 
unshockable era; liberal America 
minded them very much, and 
perhaps would still do so. The real 
trouble is that they point to some- 
thing mean - in both the American 
and the English sense - in the poet's 
satiric impulse. As his biographer 

ckrPUlHIll i>Ucariiar> ^ 1 1 J 


shrewdly observes, Cummings could 
only see the world as directed at him 
and “emblematic" of his situation. So 


does everyone at times, poets parti- 
cularly, but while poets like Yeats 
and Lowell return by this very pro- 


The bi 


’s hero 


who responded to and not on' with T'”** 

his mother was the third, Marion d ??* ^ ® like a mad school, 

*' ‘ - which suited Cum mi nos exactly. Hi 


ms motner was the third. Marion ltY ! . * mau scnpoi, 

■Morehouse, an ex-modei and. failed J*® t l ui tcd *-S ir 2ir iin8S ex ^ c , tly ' F e 
actress, arid the and Cummings re- Ioved fo e misfits there - delectable 
maided happily married untM his ?? l K rt ?i lns 05 he ? al J s them ” and 
death, in 1962/ Elaine Thayer, his n 5 c 2J int th ? pla £® is s,il1 

first wife ■ was also socially the gran- HiT t^?nm b L e f lf P espite th ? <*»■ 
dest, a demurely dazzling, little . rich ?' ona . 1 , tediu ™ of the macaronic style, 
. girl, married fo l he ; young millionaire l2ti^ S! °” of e *f. re ™e nla, „ fonocence 
aiietfonte Scofield .Thayer, who survives while Three Soldiers, the 
admired Cummings’s verses at Har- S^£ R f2 ,, j i war _ n PY cl by Cum- 
vhrd,. became his first patron. and^IjS^J Mend Dos , Bassos, has be- 
seht a cheque for a thousand dollars come hardly mQre foan a curiousily. 
for' .the epfilialamion Cumniitigs . bes ^ Enormous Room 
WPte for; his wedding, (Cumitiirjs Jjas^Jhe jdear ebullient Vividness 


; L,u, » Ul uiugiapnci- , u auuicLl. i c 

By Lachlan Mackinnon 

— - ^ but the technique keeps failing hjr 

ROGER TENNANT; • Conrads characters are Introduci 

Joseph Conrad unexplained, slowly to be revealed 

n ^ us, so Tennant introduces tl 

0 7 & S 358 d Q n PreSS ' £12 ' 50, mysterious foreimer only to have 

Q B5969 358 9 - return to his diildhood . years ai 


At its best, The Enormous Room 
has .the clear ebqlllqnt Vividness ' 


" ■ ‘ ' ireatiyT’’ ^lspiease'd5 ■ Cummings got' frbih Lhis hero 

PaWr took ah etnanclpated view of - ' 1918 ,bits ■ Ulyises were 

marriage, lived; in a bachelor pent- . appearing in The LUtle Review where 
house and nemecteri - hie ' ...hr. he found thprn <hnrtio at**.* v.. u-j -i 


Roger Tennant says of Conrad that 
“I pave lived' with him so long that I 
like to think that T know just what 1 
he would do. or say, as he jerked his 
shoulder and threw away his newly 
lighted cigarettej In any imaginable 
situation,’ 'Confident words from "a 
confident biographer, though telling- 
ly external . in ' imagery. 

I -Marlow's voids opens thte book- 
proper, but the second paragraph 


lion of biographer to subject. Ten- 
nant has really tried to tel! the story 
of Conrad’s life as a Conrad novel, 
but the technique keeps falling him. 
Conrads characters are Introduced 
unexplained, slowly to be revealed to 
us, so Tennant introduces the 
mysterious foreigner only to have to 
return to his childhood years and 
move more sedately forward. This is 
a . tired narrative ploy which serves 
no purpose here, for Conrad is 
grumpily reluctant to reveal anything 
about himself. 

The problem is compounded by 
Tennant’s performance as the unreli- 
able narrator. For example. Conrad’s 
fib about not having read Madame 
Bovarv before wnl no JW..., 1 . cw 


-house liiid" n^t^cieS Wwife , 'who \ heToundthem sho^^rhc'Lda'So 
Inveigled Cummings Into a kind of discovered Pound. The poem which 
p / n t ? l L d hffolr, as a m® 6 6S a revelatidif to him was 77re 

tfifclllf- nf whlrh .A HnuitMar Vim* • Return ^.QIaui. nn.ftiA U*.L ..ur j 


E2f dt " p , an t and Wepdy. affair, as a 
. of w|i|eh a daughter was bom. 
After, divorce 1 ; and ^ remariioge io 
Cmnmihgs ; Elaine reverted 1 to' type 
■ “hd JJQcame ' dlsenchantedly tough- 


midday. 


Return (“Slow on' the leash, pallid foe 
leash-menl”) and he wrote soon after- 
wards a poem which, however much It ■ 
owm to the_ classical aura of Pound, 


■ - oiih . yotamc; msenenanteoty tough- — 

. mjrided, soon, going off jwithian Irish , & D- and Imaglsm; is unmlatakabry 
wnw ‘for: many, years Puforaitigs •*». °wh. ' *• “ 

: ^«s;'fo‘ lils:dauglifor, /Tum'bH tig-hair ' ...• . , :1 ' i,. 

dot . knoMrig he, was -her- v : > picker erhuUerchbs^: . : : .. 
i ; fndng: - , ■ / violets^ : -;j.; v-' 1 : ■ ; 

rtSRT to fire; His. second, wife wa® T dandqltons 


W RSji tplfips. his r second 


wast,’ da nfcliona. 
uor. ftE ■ And. the big 


wonderful,'' 

ng 'flowers 1 . 
Vpisjaiid 
ilf. ;R ftiireh 




sensitive- souMnto • foe bulky form 
and 1 Write a hundred arid fifty 
, foouiand wprds about Him - fie Will 
’c - !' 'Wm Lord Jim; and. send him to: 
j°iO Hamlet, Quixote,, arid Faust as 
anther, milestone, along the path of 
Wesforn , man’s .self-understariding." 
Tennant calls the foreigner Joseph 
(pentad, and launches him thus into 
^ three-act drama, “Adventure”, 
.“Creatiofi" and "Success". The last 
..is Trontcally ngnjedV for. Conrad’S 
crefttive ; powers ,; flagV jiist . as lie 
richioves wide public recognition; foe 
Closing scenes centre bn the. sad. 
extraordinary visit to America, • 

What h4s gone wrong is the rela- 


, -- - — --'"-a ‘-w muwume 

Boyary before writing Almayer's Fol- 
s .i S cribed ^ a .“ahght exaggera- 

thing we hear from foe^man himself 
reminds us that- he. was a domestic, 
monster and a frightening literary 
.coHe^ue. This bizarre double image 
ts so baffling that it is a relief tp turn 
to; Tennant s Incisive certajqty about 
facts which mops sober, scholars have 

fc ^ K .. s - ur \ of {the mooing of 

Charlton in the records of the Nar- 
cissusy for. instance),'. • • ■ 

If Tennant’s overall strategy is un- 
successful his local effects are; S pell- 
h^fog. Here is Conrad at work: 
wnen he had' a theme that suited, 
him, Contad wrote with speed and 
grace In a .fipwina ; rhetoric - ' sent- 
: eu.pex;t|iat i fftl Whole' paragraphs, and 
1 r foat almost fill whole 

' S has paragraphs 
Sr Perhaps ;the • 

■ ■ ■? tel 3£> th eiw J -shift from ^wfible. 

chaptersf^to “four pages ” is : super-' 
flopuSly dlverting, b&t Tenriaht pr^.' 


cess to the universal, Cumminw re- 
mains in his own area of smallnes!. 

Out of it come his own special 
effects. Which are certainly like no 
one else’s. He is a poet for do-it- 
yourself readers, and the best critic- 
ism of his poetry, Tike Norman Fried- 
man’s E. E. Cummings: The An o) 
His Poetry, takes a technical and 
structural line and gets down lo dose 
analysis of the typography. This col- 
lected edition is austerely and beauti- 
fully produced, without notes or 
introduction, but these are not mis- 
sed. There are felicities every few 
pages and once, in a while a whole 
poem that succeeds. Cummings’s 
own way of treating the mythological 
flourished and persisted ^ one or the 
best of the poems that he wrote 
towards the end of his career, hark- 
ing back to the Persephone piece, 
recounts the tale of Venus, Vulcan, 
and Mars, and the laughter of the 
gods when the lovers are taken In 
the artificer husband's web: • 
my tragic talc concludes herewith: 
soldier, beware of mrs smilh 


ceeds immediately: "This is surely 
something akin to the ecstasy in 

which seers and prophets, produced 

their oracles, though for the skeptical 
Conrad it was merely a kind of 
malignant fever." .Surely, though the 
foreigner does keep getting uppity 
when he is allowed to speak. 

All too often, the speech Conrad 
Is permitted is descriptive. Again and 
again he is dragged out of his slqdy 
to tejl us what the maritime settings 
looked -like. Interrupting foe now 
and contributing little to our und«r- 
'standing of the story, .Tennant and 
Conrad have an effortlessly' tactless 
relation which makes for lively- 
reading. 

' Noti, though, for our. edification- 
Conrad’s monotondtls fascination 
with the idea of himself is .explained 
neither historically nor psychological- 
ly: it merely keeps reappearing as; a 
: guarantor of continuity. An explana- 
tion of Conrad’s morose, retentive 
, ego would have , to ,dig deeper into 
.the hidden seif-jmage which can to 
' reconstructed '.horn the * self-pro- 
jections, ' but Tennant allows hlmseir 
no space i for such ' ticklish questions* 
His tripartite schema is as close as he. 
comes to deep structures in the life, 
and. it is far too Casy to be convinc- 
ing. What Is interesting about Cop- 
rad as a man ;ls. that thid apparently 
static character was neither as charm- 
less npl- as unlovable as this, study 
fibally lets- him appdai- to* be- Despite 

' his fnihlpt h'n orrtncA>) nrwiciml affeC- 


Ws foibles, fie aroused unusual ^ffec- 
dpn, arid more $UagesUC>n of geriume 
Vulnerability would 1 have been wel- 


because 


» Maw ii iu. mu y awbiLu 

.mlscaat' foat fs .bis misfortiinf. - 
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KING PENGUIN 

THE WHITE HOTEL D.M.,TH0MAS 

An awesome new dimension in British fiction., 
Unanimously proclaimed a masterpiece. 





•*4* 


This novel is a reminder that fiction can amaze* - Time 

‘Precise, troubling brilliant' - Obseruer 

'A publishing sensation’ - Sunday Times 

'To describe this novel as spine tingling in its indescribable poetic 

effect would be to trivialize its profoundly tragic theme. Say then that 

it is heart-stunning' - The New York Times 

£2.25 


RISING R.C. HUTCHINSON 

‘R.C. Hutchinson is a born novelist... a real creative writer and we must 
cherish him’- J.B. PrieBtley 

The last novel of a writer rescued from obscurity with the recent King 
Penguin publication of Testament. 

£2.95 

GORMENGHA8T MERVYN PEAKE 

The second part of Peake's gothic masterpiece marking the completion of 
The Gormenghast Trilogy in King Penguin. 

£2.50 


' Graham Greene, Douglas Dunn, Helen Harris, Salman Rushdie, 
Angela Carter, Desmond Hogan and many others, known . 
and unknown. 
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FIREBIRD 1 An Anthology of New Writing 

A new collection of twenty-one outstanding stories and a 
showcase for the work of established nameB and 
exceptional new voices. 

£3.95 

{Alien Lane hardback £8.95 - Published 26 March) 
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FORTHCOMING 

A fascinating new series - a response to the need’s 
of today’s historian 

THE PELICAN SOCIAL HISTORY OF BRITAIN 
General Editor: Professor J.H. Plumb 

The Pelican Social History of Britain is launched on 
29 April with the publication of the first two volumes in 
aseriesofeightworkB. * . 

ENGLISH SOCIETY IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY ROY PORTER £2.95 (Allen Lane hardback £12.60) 

BRITISH SOCIETY SINCE 1945 ARTHUR MARWICK 
£2.95 1 Allen Lane hardback £12:50) 


PELICANS 

THE GLOBAL 2000 REPORT TO THE PRESIDENT 
Commissioned by Carter, suppressed by Reagan, one of the most important, 
explosive and far-reaching documents of the 20th century - already the 
environmentalists' bible the world over. 

;£7.95 (Allen Lane hardback £14.95) „ 

THE SCEPTICAL FEMINIST JANET RADCLIFFE RICHARDS 
‘A joy to read and a provocation to all parties.. .outrageously^ controversial.,. I 
hope that this book, will be widely used by women, committed feminists or not’ 
-The Times £2.50 

THE POLITICS OF SECRECY James Michael 

Shpuld British government remain a state secret? A stimulating a nalysi, s of 

: the causes - and possible cures - of the unhealthy cloud of confidentiality 

U ' enshrouding our political machinery. £2,60 ' 

FREEDOM, THE INDIVIDUAL AND ‘THE LAW HARRY STREET 
'..Now folly revised end iq its fifth edition, the book which for nearly twenty 
years has beett the watchdog for civil liberties m the U.K. £3,60 t .: . 

TEN x ECONOMICS. PETER DONALDSON . ' 

A straightforward guide to thie economics of the eighties - which can be read 
:iji conjunction with Peter Donaldson's Yorkshire Television series - , : 

■ ejipiaTnihg mpheterismind its alternatives in terms the layman really can 
dnderaWndi £1,50 ■ i .• 


ENGLISH LIBRARY/AMERICAN 
LIBRARY/CLASSICS 

SELECTIONS FROM THE TATLER AND THE SPECTATOR 
Edited by Angus Ross 

A collection of essays which embodies the spirit of the two periodicals which, 
under the editorship of Addison and Steele, played such a significant part in the 
shaping of Engl ish - and European - culture in the ei ghteenth century. £3.75 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 
EDWARD GIBBON 

A One-Volume Abridgement by Dero A. Saunders 
A manageable and compact version of Gibbon’s six- volume literary and 
historical magnum opus. £2.95 

THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE 
Of all the novels of this great New England writer, this enduring tale or love, 
crime and retribution ranks among the moat popular and influential works of 
nineteenth century American literature. £1.25 

STRUGGLES AND TRIUMPHS P.T. B ARNUM 
The life Btory of America’s first purveyor of ‘pop’ culture. A fascinating 
manual on getting rich quick, a survey of popular entertainment and a 
wonderful self-portrait of the most colourful figures in nineteenth century 
American life. (Published 25 March) 

LESMISERABLES Victor Hugo' 

Available now in one competitively priced volume, Hugo’s panoramic social 
chronicle and cornerstone of Romantic fiction. 

£3.95 (Published 26 March) 


OTHER FORTHCOMING PENGUIN AMERICAN LIBRARY TITLES 
(Published 25 March) 

THE AMERICANS HENRY JAMES £1.75 

LETTERS FROM. AN AMERICAN FARMER and ■ 
SKETCHES OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA 
HENTOR ST J OHN de CEfeVECOEUR £2.50 
ROUGHING IT MARK TWAIN £2.95 

TWO YEARS BEFORE THE MAST 
^ RICHARD HENRY DANA, Jr- £2.95 



THE PENGUIN MAP OF THE WORLD 
Devised by MICHAEL MIDDLEDITCH 
A global cartographic triumph. Colourful, current; 
crammed with information. 

The best fold-out world map you can buy. 

£li95 (Published 25 March) 
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POETRY/DRAMA/REFERENCE 

THE PENGUIN BOOK OF ORAL POETRY Edited by Ruth Finnegan 
From Malay love poetry to Yoruba hunters* songs and Mongol ceremonial 
verse - a unique and rich anthology which makes available a range of 
material hitherto unknown in the English speaking world. 

£4.96 ; * : ' 

LARONDE ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 

Adapted by John Barton and published to coincide with the ntejor R8C 

production of this erotic masterpiece - banned from the stage for oyer fifty years. 
£1.50 •' : . "• •• ' / : ■ 7 

A VOYAGE ROUND BY FATHER AND OTHER PLAYS 

JOHN MORTIMER 7 " . ;7 ;7 

‘John Mortimer’s funny, subtle^ touching portrait. It is his father’s enigmatic j 

endurance that concerns him and enriches us’ -J.W. Lambert in the 

Sunday Times ' ! 1 . • , . , , . 

Laurence Olivier and Alan Bates head the cast of Thames Television s superb 

new production of John Mortimer’s acclaimed autobiographical plfiy . The 

other plays falhis collection are What Shall We Tell Caroline? and The 

Dock Brief* 

£1.95 (Published 25 March) , 

IN CELEBRATION AND OTHER PLAYS vDAVip STOREY 
Published for foe first time in pne volume: In C.elebrhtiohi The Coritractor, , 
The Restoration of Arnold Middleton and The Farm 

; £3.6.o . . -r*-;-.--; ■: •; 

| adicTionaryofliter^V terms i? j; A; otd^qn ,7 7 

From abecedarlus to zeugma, over 2090 terms in ciirrieht intetnatlpnel uSage.; 

> ■ £4.96 (Published’ ; ; .p; : J.J-. >, •: \7 ;! 
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Participants and observers 


“ ======= - acutely then (he deficiencies of the 

Bv Kpifh Tpffnrv policies adopted. In the chapters 

oy rveun jenery devoted to the Northern Ireland 

— sssss '‘statelet’’, Longford and McHardy 
LORD LONGFORD and ANN McEIARDY “* undul >' kina to successive British 
rijst/ir governments who first ignored the 

ullT province and then, from 1968, sought 

260pp. Weidenfeld and Nicalson. to employ reluctant Unionists as sub- 
*■10.95. contractors, forcing Stormont public- 

0 297 77971 0 ly to wash not only its own dirty 

s============^- _ linen, but Westminster's as well. 

It has been remarked that if all the ia Tn! e ro * e °* ® ri,ain ' n lhe early 
books written about Northern Ire- .r* ls sometimes misjudged. The 
land were placed end to end they a V*. P 1 *, underestimate the degree to 
might bridge the gap between Protes- . Il,e . Insensitively tough security 
tants and Catholics. Over the past E?* ,cies mutated by the incoming 
thirteen unhappy years participants '“P nserv ulive government in 1970 
and observers nave maintained n a cna . Catholic opinion. They 
steady stream of material inspired by °verestmiate. as many have done, 
the current violence. Such has been f hc . Lab ? ur government’s ability to 
the volume of writing that books are P. rcak .. the .. I974 t . Ulster Workers' 
now commonly judged on whether ^^ OI,nc,, s,n * e .which brought down 
they contain sensational revelations j{! e power-sharing executive. Never- 
or propose miraculous new solutions. ■ u ss ’ t,ey br, ?S out wll the Brii- 
The virtues of this book are more If, S° v ® riunenl s vacillations since 
modest. Covering well-trodden p ec * , ?> no * 50 much of policy as 
ground, and taking no dramatically . *® c nnique. Always anxious to 
anginal angle, it comprises a care hi 1, ?. s,ab 1 [ lsh *pme devolved administra- 
ana largely even-hnnaed, narrative of fl °n broadly acceptable to both com- 
Ihe background and development of m l uni l ‘ ,os ' * ,ut never quite sure 
lhe Northern Ireland troubles. whether to coerce or conciliate 

Northern Irish politicians, successive 
As llic authors sensibly observe, Sccrcinries of State have so far been 
Jlsfcr - by which for the most part unable to find a way out of the ; 
hey mean the six counties of North- imbroglio. ' ' 

Allhou S l,it P"^ some aHenlion to ! 
r 7 n the . nrst the economic aspects of the Northern i 

ziABSSri wSh astss ; 


£10.95. 
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It has been remarked that if all the 
books written about Northern Ire- 
land were placed end to end they 
might bridge the eap between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. Over the past 
thirteen unhappy years participants 
and observers nave maintained n 
steady stream of material inspired by 
the current violence. Such has been 
the volume of writing that books are 
now commonly judged on whether 
they contain sensational revelations 
or propose miraculous new solutions. 
The virtues of this book are more 
modest. Covering well-trodden 
ground, and taking no dramatically 
original angle, it comprises a careful, 
and largely even-hnnaed, narrative of 
the background and development of 
the Northern Ireland troubles. 

As lhe authors sensibly observe, 
Ulster - by which for the most part 
they mean the six counties of North- 
ern Ireland - cannot be treated in 
isolation. Particularly in the first half 
of the book, which covers the period 
from the early seventeenth century 
to 1969, they set the Northern Irish , 
question firmly in the context of 
wider Irish and British political dc- i 
yelopments. Indeed, throughout the < 
hook lhe perspective adopted is pri- I 
manly British. Considering the i 
authors’ own backgrounds - Long- i 
ford, an Anglo-Irish peer with an i 
active career in British politics, and i 
McHardy, The Guardian's Belfast re- i 
stdcnl from 1977 to 1980 - this is t 
perfectly understandable. Yet the t 
result of such an approach is that i 
they see the difficulties which British c 
policy-makers have had to face more Ji 


well. The bulk of the book paints a 

E icture of the loyalists as incompre- 
ensibly ungrateful and intractable. 
This is certainly the image which 
Paisley and his followers present, but 
their public political attitudes simply 
express their righteous belief that 
they are fighting for communal sur- 
vival. Even more than nationalists, 
loyalists believe that they are en- 
gaged in a life-or-dcath struggle, and 
this belief fuels their persistent in- 
transigence. 


Longford and McHardy vividly 
Illustrate the difficulties of penetrat- 
ing Northern Ireland’s social dyna- 
mic in a number of instances. The 
Unionist farmer who fired a warning 
shot over the heads of civil rights 
demonstrators - “vermin", he called 
them - and then kindly offered Anne 
McHardy a cup of tea. or the Protes- 
tant and Catholic members of the 


mem, Longford and McHardy’s book 
is largely a political account of 
events, which, perhaps unintentional- 
ly, gives the misleading impression 
all the important decisions are 
made by politicians. It is less percep- 
tive when dealing with the myths and 
traditions, the “applied history", 
which separately sustain both North- 
ern Irish communities. While clearly 
documenting the factors underlying 
nationalist aspirations - and republi- 
can terrorism - the authors explain 
loyaiism and loyalist violence Jess 


more about the province's crazy con- 
tradictions than a thousand words of 
political analysis. But missing from 
the book is a feel for the vitally 
important emotional dimension of 
Northern Irish politics, for the pas- 
sions, not so much of politicians, as 
of the Protestant and Catholic com- 
munities en masse. Political lead- 
ership. as British administrators have 
despairingly discovered, barely exists 
in Northern Ireland, where politi- 
cians mostly confine themselves to 
transmitting historic group aspira- 
tions and mouthing traditional secta- 
nan slogans. When they attempt to 
lead , they are quickly brought 
back Into line by the constituencies 
they represent. Paisley flirted with 
Humphrey Atkins’s power-sharing 
political initiative in 1979-80 only for 
so long as his supporters believed 
that cooperation with the Irish Re- 


Carron, in the Fermanagh and South 
Tyrone by-eieclions last year was a 
similar, realistic concession to emo- 
tional grass-roots opinion. 

The narrative ends somewhat 
gloomily in the summer of 1981, with 
no solution to the Maze prison hun- 
ger strikes immediately in prospect. 
Although at that time six strikers had 
died, and were followed by four 
more, the hunger strikes were called 
off in October. By the turn of the 
year the prospects for Northern Ire- 
land were looking distinctly more 
hopeful. Nevertheless, the hunger 
strikes* legacy of increased sectarian 
tension and greater violence did 
much to harden attitudes on both 
sides of the communal divide. Long- 
ford and McHardy, however, rightly 
emphasize one positive recent de- 
velopment: the growing accord be- 
tween London and Dublin. By all 
accounts British-Irish cooperation is 
beginning to pay off in security 
terms, and it may yet. more impor- 
tantly, bring substantial and lasting 
political benefits by changing the 
overall framework of Northern Irish 
politics. 

This theme is developed in a quite 
exceptionally good final chapter 
which splendidly summarizes the 
dilemma facing British - and Irish - 
policy-makers. Above all, and in 
contrast to the tone of the preceding 
chapters, it emphasizes that the mif 
lion “beleaguered’’ Protestants are 


"the key to the situation” Uiiik 

rSnV" ProlCSIa "' 

can he no movement towaids a £ 
term settlement. How such 1 SS 
might be obtained is a matter ' m 
some debate. The aulhors 
that the common membershiorf 

b °!/\iP a - rts - ,re * and in the Iec 
and heir similar economic iniere* 
might force Unionists to jdenfflj 
more closely with Dublin than uS 
^; hp A n°ther possibility would 
for the British government to uie £ 
financial muscle and threaten to cS 
off its subsidy to Northern Ireland 
unless there was political comp^ 
ise. More contennously, it is areued 
that Britain should withdraw 2 
notorious" 1949 guarantee to Un- 
ionists that Ireland would not be 
E-E* gainst their will. Whether 
the British government is likely u 
take such action, and whether it 
would do anything more than simph 
harden Protestant obduracy is onn 
to question. But the central poinih 
well made that in order to secure a 

K .ical settlement in Northern lit- 
. the British government 
perhaps in cooperation with (he 
Irish, will in some way have to 
accommodate the aspirations and 
contain the fears of the Protestant 
community. For more than a decade, 
an inability fully to appreciate (his 
truth has fatally flawed the beu 
efforts of British politicians u 
"solve” the Northern Ireland 
problem. 


Lives of the convicts 


I -- HI9M 

public was not under discussion. The 
failure of John Hume’s Social Demo- 
cratic and Labour Party to put up 
candidates against the Provisional 
nominees, Bobby Sands and Owen 


"In this Century of world ware, Woodrow Wilaon still shines. . . .The 

ifl > “«velous! y rich. . . .The resulting Cache of research 

material has b?en for many years an Irresialible magnetfor Edwin 

A. Weinstein . . . He has given us an indispensable examination of 
W Ison s medical and mental history. . . .Though Dr. Weinstefn is a 
scientist, his achievement here in as an artist. His book is an exquisite ' 

the^eafo bncy " 8 ** ^ l9ree ' * unique item in thecor Pua of bookson 

— 77ie Nfiw York Timeg Book Review Illustrated. £ 13.00 


A Medical and 


By Roy Fo ster 

BLANCHE M. TOUHILL: 

William Smith O’Brien and his Irish. 
Revolutionary Companions In Penal 
Exile 

269pp. University of Missouri Press. 
£16.80. 

0 8262 0339 6 

•r . . .1 .. 

This Is a bizarre chronicle: anecdotal, 
credulous and naive in the purest 
tradition of Lives of the Saints. In a 
sense this is inevitable, for Blanche 
M. Touhill excitedly takes at face 
value William Smith O’Brien's claim 
to be directly descended from Brian 
Boru and lifer historical analysis slops 
short at the Great Man theory of 
progression: "Ireland was then 

leaderless" recurs as ap explanation 
of worrying halts in the righteous 
march of nationalism. The style is 
appropriately bathetic (“Miichel was 
not just pleased, he was very 
pleased"); solecisms and infelicities 
run riot, the Church of Ireland be- 
roming "the Anglican Church", and 
Z/ie Times the London Times', words 
are artlessiy invented (“hesitance", 
Brit tan la , and, most pleasingly,, 
baronette"); inconsistencies abound 
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successful solicitor”). It is all reminis- 
cent of a chronicle put together with 
unflagging but misdirected enthu- 
siasm by a follower of Jacopus. de 
Voragine. r 

•The overall message of such a 
work might amply seem to be thftt> 
the University pf Missouri Press does 
not employ copy-editors; and this is 


remember); she nlso details 
O’Brien’s struggles over his status 
with the Governor of Tasmania. Sir 
William Denison (later literally “sent 
forth to govern New South Wales'!. 
O’Brien's own ideas, especially as *i 
out in his later Letters, had n certain 
resonmfce; he floated notions of an 
alternative Irish assembly, as later 
practised by Sinn Fein, and he prob- 
ably first gave formal currency not 
only to theories of gcnocidal inten- 
tions on the part of the government 
in 1846-7, but nlso of an expanding 
Irish population rnte being reversed 
by the Famine (only recently- dis- 
puted by demographic analysis). Hjs 
position ns transported hero and his 
eventual pardon make up a. classic 
Irish nationalist tale. In expressing 
what Ruth Dtidley Edwards has Iren- 
. chantly called the triumph of .failure: 
it is eventually given the loach of 
apotheosis by the traditional dispute 
between family and followers over 
the hero’s corpse. And yet 1 jus 
■■ greatest sorrow on his arrival hope 
(not recorded here) was to find his 
children Speaking with Irish brogues- 

The ambivalence of his iposijian- 
however, is never fully treated by 
Touhill; nor is the significance of Ws 
..companions’ experience. The! pity .of 
it is that the story of their activities 
and disagreements in exile, tq go W 
further, contains great comic po® 6 *; 




Edwin A. Weinstein, M.D. 
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great pjty. The., men who trife'd to 
mmte .the 1848 ’revolution were 
curiously ill-assorted, and their rela- 
tions uneasy; the writings of Gavan 
Duffy and others have imposed a 
farther dbtance bejWeen them and 
The st ®jy of "their fortunes 
while transported to Tasmania (when 
it was soil Van Dieman’s Land) has 

^eresfc and; rigorous 
analysis « ■ needed of their profes- . 
sioiis,. netMlles and beliefs (the latter 
Mltchcl’S: futile gospel . 
hatred ,fo Smith O'Brien's consti- 
tutionalist faith in "the Queen, Lofds 
and Commons of Ireland"), O’Brien 
himself expresses the contradictions 
w-ift 8 $ n !i cman revolutionary as 

Rolhicians tagged 


1Hfth’*.*da6 


wiioiy, i ruin ivieagficr itiiu y 

giving formal warnings of infeniwn. 
and .epgaging in gentlemanly, jp** 
of Cowboys and Indians wtn 't*f. 
authorities, to O’DonoghueV-^ bare- 
headed and surreptitious abscohdlng. 

They got drunk, they got lost, they 


quarre 

other’s 


M »uvi m rmjuiisunifM • D 

fobs ('‘meaningful Work activities 
-Professor Tournll calls them). Funds 

raised for escaping seem to nave 
been diverted Info gold-pro^cong 


oeeu uiverreo mio 
schemes. “A. money-making 
commented one of their .iandlaaiesi 
: “who were not true to one another- 
All this toot place against a M«\ 
ground . of antipodean 
where twelve of the stoutest cqnytcw 
oh one newly arrived ship were i « 
once conscripted to serve as ^^ 
ables. It Coiild make a raucous Slu* 

^ , qIviB' 


b. n. S ine iwim 

. played' In " a ; slightly , difterent -key' 
v^iat the. stpry ckriflof lend itself » 
;b a rendering fato brcafhlMs tagf 
: s^in ts an d'd ragonsi Whiplf is 
itk 'v ; 
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Earning their corn 


By Nesta Roberts 
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Four illustrations which appeared in the Ragged School Union Magazine, / 850: from the book reviewed on this 

page. 


GILLIAN WAGNER: 

Children of the Empire 

284fij». Weidenfeld Hnd Nicolson. 

tl 297* 78U47 6 

Wc cross the hmiid oecun wiih gladness 
and glee: 

And when in devotion we're bending 
the knee. 

,-rhis. this sliull our Prayer he 

At the close of ench.duy. 

God prosper -the people 
Who sent us uwuy. _ 

So. jn the pages of the Ragged School 
Union Magazine in 1857. carolled 
the pitrties of children who. during 
the latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
jury and well into the first half of 
our own. were shipped out of Bri- 
tain. They went, to quote from the 
sntne source. 

To seek fur employment 
Where work enn be found. 

To meet with enjoyment 
On less crowded ground ... 
and also, according to the charitable ' 
nnd other agencies which despatched 
them, to esenpe from brutal nnd de- 
moralizing backgrounds. But they 
were seen, too, as new citizens of 
Britain overseas, so many bricks for 
the building of the Empire. 

It is difficult for us today to grasp 
the mystical devotion which, for de- 
cades." was inspired by the idea of 
that Empire. To a marked degree- it 
inherited the ardour which, earlier, 
had gone into the Evangelical move- 
ment. and Evangelicals were promin- 
ent among those who. between 1870 
and 1928. wfere responsible for send- 
ing some 1 00.000 children overseas. 

If* .1870 was the year when child 
emigration became a recognized 
movement, the principle had 'been 
’ long established. The British settle- 
ments in Virginia, and New Zepldnd 
were no more than ten years old 
when the City of London sent a 
hundred pauper children to the new 

■ colony. The motives', clearly, \yere 
. utilitarian rather than philanthropic. 

Land had to be stocked with people 
as well as dattle; around the same 
time the Virginia Company 'sent out 
tjt'refe' hundred tenants for its lands 
and gardens, a ' hundred young 
apprentices and a cargo of “young 
nnd uncoiTupt maids to ' make wives 
to the- inhabitants and by that means 
to make the men more 1 settled- and. 
less moveable". The despatching of 
vagrant children to the Amepcai) 
.. cqlbnies arid the West Indies con- 
tinued through the seventeenth, cen- 
tury. By. the eighteenth the concept 
was more generally : that, of 'trans- 
portation for punishment i Itivis dot 
1 : until the nineteenth that socfel refor-: 
. mfers- battling against juvenile d^titu- 
‘.jfon, J juvp pile delinquency ; and such 

■ juvenile prisons. as the vile ships Bel- 
leroph on and, pq ry f , h ulk s 


moored in the 1 names, saw the hope 
of salvation in the wide, blue yonder. 

The Brenton Asylum, the creation 
of Edward Brenton. a retired naval 
captain with ideas ahead of his time, 
who had called Euryalus “a floating 
Bastille”, was concerned to teach its 
boys something of farm work and 
such relevant skills as grinding their 
own corn on hand mills before send- 
ing them to South Africa, and set up 
a committee in Cape Town to over- 
see their welfare. Though the Tipper- 
ary Vindicator likened the ' Irish 
orphans who were sent to Australia 
to Circassian slaves, those .“great 
white women like ivory the turks Sell 
in the streets", lhe Irish Poor Law 
Commissioners shipped out more 
than 4.000 girls over two years. The 
Gu&rdlnns of St Pancras made im- 
peccable arrangements for the wel- 
fare of the children whom they sent 
to the Bermudas, each equipped with 
a pound of soap, a Bible. Prayer 
Book and half a crown in cash, be- 
sides a generous trousseau, but omit- 
ted to get permission from the Poor 
Law Board, or to bring the children 
before the Justices to give their con- 
sent. As a result, the whole proceed- 
ing was judged illegal, though even 
the Board's inspector found the 
scheme "excellent in every way". 

Those enterprises, with others like 
the parties or boys which Shaftes- 
hury s Ragged School Union sent 


of its arrangements. The Doctor him- 
self laid down that continued supervi- 
sion must be exercised over the chil- 
dren placed in Canadian homesteads; 
first by systematic visitation; second by 
regular correspondence. “Emigration 
in the case of young children, without 
continuous supervision is in our opin- 
ion presumptuous folly and simply 
courts disaster”, he wrote. 

Between intention and reality a 
gulf yawned. None or the agencies 
seemed to have any understanding of 
the terror and loneliness likely to be 
suffered by a child uprooted from its 
familiar surroundings and dumped on 
an isolated farm. The distances in- 
volved made regular or frequent 
visiting of the children virtually im- - 
possible. In any case, how accurately 
was the visitor, who was. probably 


overseas., were, ripples foretelling the 
great wave of child emigration which 
gathered and grew during the last 
few decades of the century, to reach 
its crest in the early 19QGs. For 
"child”, in some instances, one might 
read "infant". The members of the 
first party of seventy-five little girts 
whom Maria Rye took across the 
Atlantic^ to be rostered or adopted 
into “good Christian homfes". ranged 
in, age 'from four to twelve yeaft old. 
M|ss Rye, an 1 immensely able and 
also 'an opinionated ana generally 
impossible woman 1 had earlier ran 
the Female Middle Class Emigration 
Society in a fashion which caiised the 
senior Canadian emigration agent in 
Britain to say that she' was not a 
philanthropist but. “a passenger aunt 
. of the sharpest description’’. She 
soon realized that the most profitable 
and trouble-free way to emigrate 
children was to take them from the 
workhouse, so that the Boards of 
Guardians would-be responsible for 
them until they were eighteen. Her 
books hardly bore inspection and she 
made ria effort tp visit the children, 
once placed. . 

Annie Macpherspjj, her contem- 
porary. a fer^ different character with 
. :B record!, of devoted Work ampng 
: siiim children, kept faultless accounts 
arid was conscientious about visiting 
the young- emigrants, pr Bamadq’S, 
the biggest of the big battalions which 


not a skilled social worker, likely to 
assess the situation? If tragedies like 
the death of a Bamardo boy Immigrant 
from neglect and ill treatment were, 
mercifully, exceptional, many of the 
young apprentices knew hardship. By 
definition the farmers who took them 
did so because they needed labour 
and could not afford a hired man, In 
the words of. one of them: “A. child 
costs no more to keep than a chick- 
en”, and whether in the fields or in' 
the kitchen the children had to earn 
their corn. 

To set against that, there were 
undoubted successes, children who 
found loving qdoptive homes, others 
who made decent careers in or out of 
farming. And, as some of the agen- 
cies declared, the alternatives were 
worse. Shaftesbury hnd spoken of 
more than 30.000 "naked, filthy, 
roaming, lawless and deserted chil- 
dren in London alohe”. /tnnie Mac- 


East End four out of every five m- 
fdnts die before they reach their fifth - 
' year, because the other side of the 
picture among the living ones is so 
black, so awhil, so crushing in its 
dreadful realities.” Barnado, many of 
whose children were not orphans, 
fend. who admitted to practising “phi- 
lanthropic abduction to separate 
some pf them from parent's whom he . 
considered undesirable, felt that “to. 
behold young men and .wonjerf 
crowded together . in . pestilential 
rookeries 1 without the least provision 
for decency” was “almost enough to ' 
fill the bravest, reformer .With des- ' 
■pair". V- 

To a later generation an equally 
horrifying factor In foe situation 6 
that so ipany good and brave refor- 
mers should have accepted the cdndl-. 
: tlohs.88 given and Iptned foeir ener- 
gies into rescue work rather than • 
attacking root causes. Would a Blake 
Instead of a Bamardo Have father 
preached revolution, and a fig for 
the Empire? 
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BURNE-JONES 

TALKING 

Hti conversations 1095-1098 
preserved by hi* sludio assistant 
j Thomai Rooke 

Edited by MARY LAGO 

| 0 71BSJB9I2 108 panes Jllualrnted 

IB April Cl 2.50 

• 

THELYTTLETON 

H ART-DA V1S 

LETTERS 

Volume IV, 1QS9 

Edited by RUPERT HART-DA VIS 

0 7183 38411 impugn 19 April 
CHAD 

'll Twamiolh-Canlurv civlllialion hna to pul 
forward ono champion by which li will l» 
ludfed. iholr lol Lara would nol be nn unworthy 
candidate' ^ Thermo 

‘THE TROUBLE 
OF AN INDEX 1 
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A mediator of meanings 

By Anthony Giddens 


PAUL RICOELIR: 

Hermeneutics and the Human 
Sciences 

Edited and translated with an intro- 
duction by John B. Thompson 
314pp. Cambridge University Press/ 
Pans: Editions de la Maison des Sci- 
ences de I' Homme. £20 (paperback, 
£6.95). 

Paul Ricoeur is something of a phen- 
omenon among modern philo- 
sophers. Schooled in phenomen- 
ology, he has remained true to views 
that have largely gone out of fashion 
in France, following the ascendancy 
of structuralism ana “post-structural- 
ist'’ philosophies in that country. But 
he has certainly not been content 
dogmatically (o defend an established 
position. On (he contrary, he has 
modified and elaborated his views 
over the course of an extraordinarily 
productive career. Rather than suc- 
cumb to fashion, he has attempted to 
confront other philosophical stand- 
points in such a way as to absorb , 
their positive contributions into his , 
own work. At o time when Anglo- 
I Saxon philosophy at last seems to be 
emerging from its self-imposed isola- J 
tion From Continental thought, 
Rlcoeur’s writings have much to 
commend them to the English-speak- j 
ing reader. His work is concerned ! 
with traditions of philosophy only s 
poorly known in Britain and the Un- \ 
ited States - phenomenology, struc- ‘ 
turali5m and hermeneutics, But, un- 


kind. His early works were preoccu- 
pied with developing a philosophy of 
the will, and with relating tnis to 
human fallibility. Thompson's analy- 
sis indicates how Ricoeur managed 
to break free from the confines of 
subjectivism to which phenomen- 
ojogy seemed doomed. Early on in 
his career, he came to the view .that 
an account of human agency, its ori- 
gins and its limits, cannot be “de- 
rived" from intentional structures, as 
Husserl had argued. Phenomenology 
should rather be seen as the end- 
result of philosophy, not its begin- 
ning. The human self is not a given, 
unitary form, but a series of media- 
tions between the voluntary and the 
involuntary. 

Such an emphasis allowed Ricoeur 
to confront the structuralist theme of 
the “de-centring of the subject" in a 


sympathetic manner. Ricoeur accepts 
that philosophy can no longer pro- 
ceed as though the human mind or 


like many of his counterparts in 
France or in Germany, his style is 
accessible and incisive. Moreover, he 
is well-versed in analytical philo- 
sophy, and particularly in his more 
recent writings he makes frequent 
reference to the ideas of British and 
American authors. 

Some of the major themes in 
Ricoeur's writings, concerned with 
language, the interpretation of mean- 
ing, and the nature of action, over- 
lap directly with the concerns of 
many analytical philosophers. -But 
Ricoeur’s approach to these matters 
derives from, a very different philo-, 
sophical background, indebted to 
German as well as to French 
thought. During the Second World 
War, he was a prisoner in Germany, 
but the experience was not for him a 
wholly unhappy on?. He was allowed 
by his captors to read German philo- 
sophical texts, some of which made a 
WSting impression upon him - in 
particular, • the works of Husserl, 
Heidegger and . Jaspers. Soon after 
h s return lo France, he established 
nimself as a foremost authority on 
phenomenology, translating the first 
volume of Husserl’s Ideeii and pub- 

tia| sfud” Qf 8 JM h ^Is thin85 8 substan ' 

. Rlcobur’s conception of phen- 
omenology: was quite different from 
that popularized by Sartre as “ex- 
istentialism ”. Thus ne maintained his 
distance -from the first wave of phi- 
losophy .in which French high culture 
became immersed in the .'immediate 
post-war period, os lie was to do in 
the face of subsequent trends. When 
others relinquished Husserl and 
Heidegger in favour of Uvi-S trail ss 


I Saussure and Frfcud, Ricoeur did not 
follow them. But he did produce 


s bb; shdwed, himself to be one of: the 
most perceptive oritlcs or structural- 
is.ra; each cpiitalns Ideas of enduring 
importance. Each -also attests to the 
Increasing influence Of . hermeneutics 
s thlitkfog an interest 
,0 ''' h “ 

The essays which : Jo hn Thainbsnn 


consciousness is transparent to the 
self. The self must be approached 
' through a “detour" by way of the 
“unstable syntheses" which make us 
what we are as human beings. Struc- 
’ turalist and post-structuralist philo- 
sophies, however, ar? only equipped 
to guide us through part of this de- 
tour, because they lack a theory of 
symbolic interpretation such as only 
hermeneutics can provide. This basic 
standpoint, as elaborated in the 
course of his writings, has prompted 
Ricoeur to develop original analyses 
of a wide variety of philosophical 
problems. I can only mention a few 
of those discussed in Hermeneutics 
and the Human Sciences-, but I hope 
these will make dear the interest 
which his work holds for different 
areas of philosophy, sodal theory, 
and literary critidsm. 

Ricoeur's concern with Freud, and 
particularly with the epistemological 
status of psychoanalytic theory, is 
echoed in several of the essays in the 
book, and is the direct subject-mat- 
ter of one of them. Whatever Freud 
himself might have believed, 
psychoanalysis 1 cannot be regarded as 
a natural sdence of human conduct. 
■It is essentially a hermeneutic en- 
deavour, dealing with the detours of 
interpretation whereby the meanings 
of unconscious symbols are disclosed^ 
But Ricoeur is critical of Lacan’s 
attempt, as he sees it, to situate 
psychoanalysis wholly within lan- 
guage. The "semantics of desire” 
must; be related - to the “energetic" 
dimension of repression: to the hid- 
den springs of action which are the 
very source of the barriers that sepa- 
rate the non-sense of the unconscious 
from the modalities of language. The 
claims of Freud, Ricoeur tries to 
snow, are not refractory to “proof* 
However, the question of what is to 
count as proof in psychoanalysis 
must combine a range of criteria 
divergent from those ordinarily 
applied in natural science. 

Ricoeur’s philosophy of language 

fi? £?.® n , in some P art forged put of 
his critical encounter with structural- 
ism. He has a niimber of; objections 
to structuralist thought; as repre- 
semed in particular by Uvi-Strauss, 
but also by Saussme’s linguistics. 
Structuralism presumes, but does not 
develop, a hermeneutics that would 
explicate the "conflict of interpreta- 
tions always involved in the produc- 

of sifl Y 4”&Kidy 
of specific linguistic forms, such as 


u- myths or texts. But structuralism also 
of suppresses two phenomena which, 
to Ricoeur argues forcibly, are essential 
y- to language: the intention of lan- 
:d bu age-users to say something; and 
of the intention to say something about 
v something. 

j 11 Rather than opposing, as Saussure 
does, longue (the system of lan- 
, guage) and parole (particular words 
■' or forms of speech), Ricoeur disting- 
* 5 uishes between the system of lan- 
/ guage and discourse. There is a dis- 
continuity between the semiotics of 
language as a system, and the arti- 
1 culation of sentences in modes of 
" discourse. The semantics of discourse 
c cannot be directly inferred from the 
semiotics of sign structures. Dis- 
ir course is an intrinsically creative phen- 
if omenon, the intersection of two 
a senses of meaning: what speakers 
s mean to say, and the meaning, or 

- meanings, of what they say. Here 
r Ricoeur makes use of speech-act 

- theory, as developed by Austin, 

J Strawson and Searle. The context of 
1 language-use is an integral feature of 
s these two aspects of meaning. 

• Hence, semantics can never be re- 

• duced to semiotics: the former is 
I actually the foundation of the latter. 

■ The polysemic character of words is 
F an irremediable characteristic of dis- 
r course. 

; Polysemy provides what Ricoeur 
: calls a “surplus of meaning" that is 
the origin of metaphor, about which 
j he has a lot to say. Metaphor has 
, often been regarded as a rhetorical 
device, marginal to language as a 
whole, in which a figurative word is 
substituted for a literal one. But this 
view, according to Ricoeur, both 
misunderstands the nature of 
metaphor and greatly understimates 
w significance for language. 

1 Metaphor does not operate at the 
eve) of the word or sign, but at the 
i level of discourse. Metaphor is a 
syntactically deviant usage which 
establishes a novel connection within 
the terms of a discourse. Seen in Ihe 
unfolding of discourse, metaphor is 
the very process whereby new mean- 
-Ings are created. An interesting part 
of Ricoeur’s thesis is the idea .that 
metaphor is not a figurative depar- 
ture Tram a baseline of linguistic re- 
ference. Metaphor actually trans- 
forms the referential dimension of 
language, building new modes of 
representing or describing reality. 

As all this might indicate. 
Ricoeur s approach to the theory of 
the text differs substantially from 
those associated with structuralism or 
post-structuralism. A text is not an 
expression of discourse in general, 
but a specific work of discourse, pro- 
duced as a result of labour that 
shapes discourse into a particular 
configuration “The work”, Ricoeur 
says, is submitted to a form of 
codification which is applied to the 
composition itself, and which frans- 1 
rorms discourse into a story, a poem 

* etc ' ' ' ■ Composition^ 
belongme to a. genre and individual ' 1 
styie, .characterise discourse as a ' 
work. The very word ‘work’ reveals 1 
the nature of these new categories: I 

,1 

•only a work, it is a Witten work, and 1 
this gives texts an autonomy which 1 
Bck i because. Qf its transient \ 
character. A text is not. merely the J 
reason f qf ^spoken .. discourse/ l t 

j" Rfooeiii-’s Term, . “dls- i 
fjom the conditions 'of its .* 
production in ways which spoken dls- * 
course canpot be. The mSg of 1 


what an author writes in a 
escapes the bounds of what he orS 
meant to convey, in the original dr- 
cumstanoes m which \ Z 

fashioned. Whereas spoken discoS 
is contextually bouncf to a pa2 

in me in a H,fi P l aCe ’ V ext is available te 
an indefinite audience across time 

and spare. Moreover, in contrast to 
the referential components rf 

speech the text opens up referential 
properties of a new kind. Texts dis- 
close possible worlds, into which 
readers can enter. Texts, Ricoeur 
claims, “free reference from Uk 
limits of ostensive reference”. 

The interpretation of texts. 
Ricoeur points out, has always been 
the primary domain of hermeneutics 
As he proposes in one of the key 
essays in the book ("The model of 
the text: meaningful action consi- 
dered as a text”), the text can be 
used to demonstrate how hermenen- 
tics can contribute to the explication 
of human conduct in general. Human 
action may be regarded as a ten 
which can be interpreted in terms of 
the forms of distanciation it express- 
es. Such a standpoint, Ricoeur sug- 
gests, may help us resolve certain 
problems of Verstehen - "under- 
standing" - raised by Dilthey and 
Mhx Weber among many others. 
Meaningful action can be studied 
only in so far as it becomes objecti- 
fied in a way rather similar to the 
autonomy of the text. Actions have 
consequences, and make up patterns 
which exceed the intentions of those 
who initiate them. As sedimented in 
time, human deeds become the "in- 
stitutions’ 1 whose character is de- 
tached from the actors’ intentions. 
Human action is an "open work" 
addressed, as Hegel says, to history. 
Verstehen is indeed fundamental to 
the human sciences, but (he model of 
the text shows that it is not founded 
upon an “empathic” grasp of Ihe 
subjectivity of actors. As in the case 
of texts, understanding Ihe social 
world created through human action 
is substantially separate from- and a 
precondition of - grasping the mental 
processes of individual actors. 

Ricoeur’s conception of hermeneu- 
tics differs substantially from that of 
H.-G. Gadamer, his famous contem- 
porary in Germany. Both are strong- 
ly influenced by Heidegger, but 
Ricoeur rejects Gadamer's dissocia- 
tion of trutn from method; methodo- 
logical reflection, for Ricoeur, is cen- 
tra! to the “conflict of interpreta- 
tions” which is the essence or her- 
meneutics. But if he disagrees with 
Gadamer, Ricoeur also disagrees 
with one of Ihe latter’s most TTlust- 
rious critics, JUrgen Habermas. Tpe 
controversy between Gadamer ana 
Habermas, over the nature and scop® 
of hermeneutics has been the subjed 
of commentary by a variety of wri- 
ters, but Ricoeur's discussion of IM 
debate, in his essay “Hermeneutics 

and the. critique of ideology”, is ^ 
6f the most cogent that anyone 
made. The core of the debate con- 
cerns the question whether, or not 
hermeneutics can • cope with tw 
problem of ideology. Ricoeur argu» 
persuasively that ,tne opposition 
hermeneutics and critical theory I* 3 


, iicruiojieimui aau uiimi - 

mistaken one. Hermeneutics can 
self be, and. should be critical- 
. Hdbqrmas argues that ideology is tas* 

Jotted ^communication, and uwtj"f 
;aim of critical theory is to, emanci- 
pate, human sodal life from suai 
distortion. But surely, Ricoeur 
this coinddes with the objective 
-hermeneutics: the expansion of com 


has assembW 

meneu tics arid the Human Sciences 
ar ® . ai U ak ^ front Ricoeur’s recent 
work. The book U : beautifiillyr. pro- 
duced, the essays Itave been chosen 
with care, ,and the volume has the 
| benefit of an extensive introduction- 




Ricoeur’s Ideas.. In hls-fiujierVintrti.‘ ! 
ductory discussion, Thompsdn shows i 
now Rtcoeur has elaborated a synth- 
esis between phenomenology and 
hermeneutics -of a highly ■ original 


• m, 8 r *fefroiri p«g^ tb p^. ; , ' j !■ •' - 


ing? ^It Is.the twk pf phllosopS 
.reflection”, he coridudes, to eUmj^ 
.ate deceptive antinomies 
would oppose the interest . in tne re 
'interpretation of cultural 
;received from,; the past .and the^ inj 
terest in the futuristic. prpJ ectl ^°, 




terest In the futuristic projections u 

: a liberated humanity- The tad 1 ®®? 

.■these two interests" become radiffiy 
separate, Jhep hermeneutics and w 
.tique will them^etyes be np more 
. thgn .-ideojbgldsP' 

las^ifsPS- 

thinptiqn a^d chi^enge "iri ; 
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Frank Kermode, the series General Editor, and Fontana have invited 
writers and scholars at the very pinnacle of their disciplines to 
contribute to the series - authors who have the experience, courage 
and sweep to provide clear, concise and authoritative introductions 
to the central concerns and key developments of their subjects. 

Through these inexpensive, paperback originals, students and others will be able to 
use acknowledged masters as their guides to help them explore new fields of learning. 

Quite simply, Masterguides will build into an indispensable collection, 
a vital source for anybody wishing to read seriously in these subjects. 

Simultaneous hardback publicati on bv Oxford University' Press 
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In our experience, the response from academics in these 
fields to the first three titles, has been unprecedented. 
Here are just some of their comments. 

"This is a splendid series, of I Ethology 


"This is a splendid series, of 
extremely high quality. Should be 
much appreciated.” 

'To be highly recommended.” 
“Most impressed.” 

Religion 

“An excellent, lucidly written piece of 
analysis - an original studyf 
''Excellent” 

"Excellent introduction." 

"One of the best treatments of the 
subject to appear in recent years” 

Social Anthropology 

"Entertaining, readable, excellent.” 
“Stimulating, lively idiosyncratic.” 

' “Clear To the point.” 

“Very useful introduction to the field? 

“Long awaited and well worth the 


"A readable, scholarly study of a 
neglected area of the social sciences." 
"Excellent, well written." 

“An excellent text" 

“Excellent survey of the field and of its 
relevance to other disciplines.” 

"An excellent little book - long 
overdue." 

First three titles 
Ethology 320pp 

Robert A Hinde £2.95 
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Social Anthropology 256pp 


Edmund Leach 
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FEMINISM 



THE HOGARTH PRESS 


Virginia Woolf 

Tb mark the Centenary Year 
of Virginia Woolf's birth, 
The Hogarth Press will 
publish the following 
three titles 


The London Scene 

Five essays on life in London 
never before published in 
book form in this country. 
‘No one who savours wofds, 
tastes them and relishes 
their richness; no literate 
adult, then, or seeking 
youngster, should miss 
The London Scene. * 
Guardian 
0 7012 0542 3 48pp 
Already published £4.95 


The.Diary of 
Virginia Woolf 
Volume IV: . 
1931-1935 

Edited by 
Anne OUvier Bell 
This penultimate volume 
opens with the author at 
the height of her creative 

powers and coverage 

publication of The Waves 
and her adventure into ‘the 
novel of fact' which became 
The tears. 


0 7012 0467 2 418pp 
March £16 


Virginia Woolf: 
A Biography 
Quentin Bell 

_ ■ The masterly, award- ■■ 
winning biography how 


82 bkqk ° 

• ■ March £12.50 P 8 


Unsolicited Gift 

Jacqueline S imms 

Incest and its 
consequences are described 
with insight and 

understanding^ this novel 

by a talented new author. 

A rM\1 i nn« b — — — * 


o 7011 2616 7 160pp 
March, . £6.95 


. Effect 

Charles Webb 

I An idyllic fishing holiday 
(in Canada becomes a brutal 
1 terri&dngnightaharein 
i powerful and sldlfullv 
written first novel. : 

0 7011 2595 0 240pp 

AlreadypubUsh^d £6.95 


CHATTO & WINDUS 



Weaving, deceiving and indecision 

By Lorna Sage 


nelh Dover's book, Greek Homosex- 
uality, of four years ago. Dover was 
able to be robustly aemystfficatory: 
homosexuality was elaborately tied in 
with all aspects of cultural life, aad had 
complex rules and mores (for example, 

. £ h at "nice'’ boys didn’t enjoy it - in times becomes 'the model for men. 

Classical studies once seemed to imp- many ways he produced an almost It will be seen that this is a 
K.tov^h/i a S d r ,eyn ° US aspira .i! on Victorian picture), and our ignorance double-edged argument. Ms Lefkowitz 
“f/" Penelopes vjrt.es ; (“weaving 

APf'Aitrmn mHomeinn'M n n #l C.J. ...... 


MARI' R. LEFKOWITZ: 
Heroines and Hysterics 
90pp. Duckworth. £8.95. 
0 7156 1518 1 


and so, in a sense, arrive by a nasty 
short cut at the end of wisdom, with- 
out the heroic delusions of the real 
actors. Euripides seems so convinced 
of “traditional dangers'* that in his 
work women's passive heroism some- 
times becomes the model for men. 


f y r or r° Ine y a matter of our own repressions, admires Penelope’s virtues (“weaving, 
have become a focus for much more Even he, however, was defeated when . deceiving, indecision”) and finds even 
radica! specula ions about sexual it came to women - “That female in Sappfro a predUectlon for “the 
refleciinw “ “Jjp bomos exuality and the attitude of special weapons of the oppressed! 

nMhSlIc h y a .i yS dl °‘ 5 mde hom °seJcuaJIty can miracles and patience”; and her own 

because they were both be discussed within one part of strategies are similarly underhand. Ac- 
p posed not to) current preoccupa- one chapter reflects the Daudtv of tivehRmicm fivh Pit tlrao If ttnirfkinfl aIaa 



W' i r m wvivuiu ^>ikuiy wunu miu liic vrnuai suence oi malt 

®c, for instance, can seldom have writers and artists on these topics.’ 
been so oft-quoted; The more we investigate, the less, it 

From I he beginning the god made the aIraost seems, there is to look at. 

A ihlnn rw S5 “a. 


On the sidelines, we at least know we 
live marginally, precariously, pro- 
visionally: 


wi huiikiij 

A ifiing apart. One he made from the 

.... long-haired sow; 

While she wallows in the mud and rolls 
about on the ground. 


Everything at home lies in a mess. 
Another doesn't 


take baths 


but sits 

, . about 

In the shit m dirty clothes and gets falter 
and fatter. 

The god made another one from tlic evil 
fox ... . 

Semonidea was a prize example in 
Sarah Pomeroy’s 1975 Goddesses, 
Whores, and Sfe 


-- slaves, a bitterly enthu- 
siastic exercise in literary archaeology, 
laying bare the foundations of mis- 
ogyny. The maddest myths about the 
creation of women acquire a new 
piquancy these days: 

Of the men who came into the 
world, those who were cowards or 
Jed unrighteous lives may with 
reason be supposed to have 
changed into the nature of women 

IT1 MlP 1 GflrtAnrl A l • _ 


in the' second generation. And this 
was thr * 


_ie reason why at that time 
tne.gpds created in us the desire of 
--^exual. intercourse . . ; . 

Well, obviously. This is Plato’s 
Ttmaeus, and one can see why scho- 
lars interested in women's “nature” 
nave found it in a way heartening, 
partly because it so clearly suggests 
as Noel Coward used to- put :C that 
things might have, been organized 
better. The rest of the passage is iusl 
□s interesting. The penis is like a 
troublesome animal, a domestic 
parasite; 



jdmncf Perhaps L ,he quotation un 
almost enough; Berkeley afl 

women nr women undergrS 
they keep hearing this mesuK 

th ?l 1 r ,i ,1 ? i °8 ical make-ufbj 

odds with their intellectual or profe 
siopal role . The arem 
of their teachers are male ("since 
1930, ,h. proportion of 
earned by women has decreased'! 
and academic mores, however u l 
heroic, make assumptions about 
™ s ro| es that sound remarkably 

In classics . . . married men write 
significantly more books and aiti- 
cies than unmarried men, or on- 
married women, and married 
women, with a few exceptions, 
write the fewest of all. 

The wry conclusion being that higher 
education has merely postponed mar- 
riage and children, for women; and 
that acquiring wives, or at least the 
support of communities of women 
starts to look like the only (nfa. 
visional) answer. 

This is a thought which has increas- 
ingly occurred to feminists over the 
last decade. The notion of separate 
spheres, once a betrayal into margj- 
naiity, has taken on a new, and 
newly embittered, relevance. Ms Lef- 
kowitz doesn't sound particularly bit- 
ter. it's true, but her continued in- 
sistence on the shadowy otherness of 
women's lives and meanings places 
her firmly in the tough-minded 
camp, as well as on an all-female 
camjpus. The book's two final essays 
- “On Becoming a Cow", “On Be- 
coming a Tree" - set out the ground 
rules, as it were. They are both 
about translation, and translation 


»■ “hjimiiui i , ujivi iiaiuiHUWH- 

seen most radically as metamorphosis 
- a traumatic, infinitely problematic 
change of state. The '‘cow" is lo 


in Aeschylus’ Promethus Unbound, 
■ horribly deformed into a fly-bitten 
heifer by her union with Zeus: "Her 


"Aphrodite binding sandal ” from Morgantina 
Studies, Volume 1, The Terracottas by Malcolm Bell (226pp hS/i ISO 
n ;.platfs. Princeton, University, press* £38.70. 0 691 039 % 1 ). 


Ms Lefkowitz would 


......... not put it 

quite so strongly. Not all her 


■and the same is the case with the 
so-called womb or matrix of 
lyomen; the animal within them is 
□enrolls 6f procreating children; 
and. when remaining fruitful long 
.beyond Its proper, time, gets dis T 
contented and angry, and wander- 
1P8. m every direction through the 
body, doses up the passages of the 
• breath, and . . drives them to 
extremity. .... 

the i r animals 

S’" 8 ", and woman together. 

crux. «s well it might, 

As this kfpd of material undergoes 
^»h lTa i!P al te n «' i h ® ettraordiri- ' 

ary difficulty of finding but -what 

Hi br fe,t ‘ham- 

selves to be, becomes increasingly 
pressing. The wandering womb is the 
subject of one of the most interesting 
pieces in Mary Lefkowitz's Heroines 
ahd Hysterics and. as she shows, the 
doctors were no more troubled bv 

actual anatomy than r 
. lii : more : sensea than 
vagrant, suff^riri space 
l wo, dnly ^fe or H w^ M ” 
bearitig:; “Treatment 
Involves giving the .. 
wants* to receive seed m 
duce offspring.”:, Doctors 

MS T 


heroines are hysterics. None the less! 

her own brand of! 
stoicism, that the visible women are • 


experts in passive suffering: 
the Iliad ends not wfth a descrip- 
tion of debate or of battle, but 
with funeral lamentations of Hec- 
tors kinswomen. His wife Adro- 
, macho . . . talks of the life she will 
lead as a slave, and suggests that 
hff will a,s ° be enslaved or 
JJ2L kl u the Acha eans; his 
mother, Hecabe, speaks of Achil- 

. thc olher 

that he killed; Helen tells of his 


If ancient women, had written as 
much as men, our impression of 
whai mattered in the world would 
be greatly altered: conversation 
might count more than physical 
appearance, punishment be more 
often internalized, and greater 
stress be placed on the effect of 
one s actions on others. 


The separation' of male and ferfiale 
cultures in the ancient world, on this 
wew, starts to look less a matter of 
yny and exclusion than of a 


deformity is the result of the war 
that cannot be fought” - a literally 
intestine battle; she is indeed hyster- 
ical . schizophrenic. Translators, ;Ms 
Lefkowitz argues, have nearly always 
diminished her paradox by tumine 
thc chorus's description of her sexual 
terror into a familiar idiom - "What 
will become of me?” Whereas it 
should read “What should I . be- 
come?", or even. "Who should I 
become?” Only Gilbert Murray 
(perhaps, she suggests, because he 
was writing ‘‘during the years when 
women in England achieved . i-. 
political equality") did lo's tragedy 
some justice with the words. ”1 know 
not how I should be changed". For 
the most part, our translations have 
dpmnthf upIIoH Tn’e translation into 3 


. u Whe, l. 8,1 others «■ some tactful “weaving” into the con 

5SS “Sf J*- So [be epic ends- deration of areUente abSS 
yith reflection on the fate of the women’s education towards the end 

EKt war ° r V' 10 " 0f ‘S' °( *■ “f «SS5 fatenaive courses 
, W f r ' ™ women who of study, it was feared, indeed shown 

^Ta^ k fL a S tl u £^ th ® msclves by ‘ ,research "i would lead to rS 
”***? ,ast wbrds ' struar disorders, an atrophy of the 

SSwKv2lT e iL? n the side,i nes stand an intense fear 

somewhere between audience and of childbearing. Greek, Hebrew an ' 

jetors, and - perhaps - between hl S he ^ mathematics were especial! 
actors and the rinrn>« — «_.a susnect miH cn unn" 

control 
tragedies seek 


misoBvnv and nvrln» n « .w .j u,c ‘nosi pan, our iransianum 
(sZLSSTn.? a decently veiled lo's translation into a 

fcrriate animal: -Union with , Zee, to 

instance, takes Ms KX’ S “ 5* 


instance takes M i LAnSh “ re consequences . Mamage 

some tactful “wea^ng’Mmo the con eVen to a T° rtal ’ wlth - S "SfifE 
8 * ,mo Ine con sequence of pregnancy, inevitably in- 
volves physical transformation." 

"On Becoming a Tree" looks, «jll» 
a- certain wfyiiess, at the altematiw 
scenario, in the ' form of the Tree 
Day ceremony at Wellesley, a oridaj 
procession without a groom, 


Ms Lefkowifz; suggests, more’ like " ,n 1,ai . a 'man", ...... HU11 , llltJI 

■ priesls.lhin anvthinf elsi -J 8 ? 8 she Is a man if she can 'Wd - woman /together is B nrovln 

beyond; woman’s.: WdmiSS Sf tragedy |l,at she-p«ul)ar- ! $he has. here, a <n^ur 


i. ... : ,p - t anu UU| 

liu? 0n “ ' s - ' . Woman's biology, lv savours - ar*»- ' i ' r ''” . J,w ‘ ■» succibi a 

like so . much else about her; Ha de£S/iLt- i ^Omen since she was herself ediii 

otecure and fugitive - a matter of abrion ^ ln L he ! EX te SK 5 a t Wellesley. one of thc 

absences and uncertainties. The cl ' . ^p\d6& Ahdrpniache\ N ® W U1 . England women’s colleges 

wandering womb, in short, is a. fit- ‘ aken re^ge at Thetis' “^ h ' he / ^ . face of womb- 

ting emblem for classical women’s . a * on 8 'wfh 'her . son. by i? 0 ? one that, was ^conservative 

mostunclaMicalstatus, and Heroines , £™^ Cmus ’ wife , 2*S5f .5 women’s collej 

and Hysterics mirrOre its subject mat- ft e r W" c : ^nts to murder 
ter by stressing the (probably pemia- : " er ‘ But becauw hn ' 1 - . Her Die 

nentl fragmentation and 1 indirefctloh 
of obr knowledge idbout- theuii • " 


up 

a^thetic411y Satisfying. 
sustenance, and engenders respe«- 
Everything aftef is more Sinister, 




Other days be fill! of feare. 
But the sdngs offer no suggfil™ 85 
of how to deal iWth ■ these, .inew* 

nkU Mini. ' * 


fn . ‘his, it’s very, different from • 


e l "wiwsiw Hum- Happen, 

«*ra ararirK <- 
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esssssssssssss^ss sf" -■-. g gg historical evidence could doubt that Hankey commented, “1 wish the fai- 

VICTOR ROTHWELL: the United States wanted to maintain lure to recognize the need for patient 

Britain and the Cold War 1941-1947 peace with Japan for as long ns firmness was confined to well-to-do 
«i rone ftfi possible. The same is true, grosso American women who dabbled in 

n i modo, with regard to France and politics. Unfortunately this is not the 

H ~IA UM/n 1 — — Britain up to and including 1938. It case. But I think that under Molo- 

KENNETII W. THOMPSON: also applies to United Stales and tov's able and truly remarkable tui- 

Cold War Theories British foreign policy in 1945 and tion we are all learning a thing or 

Volume 1: World Polarization, 1943- after. Indeed, if the western powers two this year.” Hankey overrated 
1953 had been less hesitant in their adv- Molotov's ability as a teacher, or 

... _ Ctnl _ i iniiumitv 8 ncc towards Berlin and Prague in perhaps some of thc pupils were 

216pp. Louisiana Stale University the spring of 1945f or if they h | d nol So we f in lhe uptake t kn he ex- 

ns/wi naw Vs demobilized in record time once the pected. Even in early 1947 Bevin was 

war ended, some of the major com- willing to make one-sided conces- 

JOHN LEWIS GADDIS: plications of the post-war period sions to the Russians in order to 

Strateales of Containment might never have arisen. induce them to take part in the Mar- 


Press. £11.40. 
0 8071 0876 6 


JOHN LEWIS GADDIS: 

Strategies of Containment 
A Critical Appraisal of Post-War 
American National Security Policy 
432pp. Oxford University Press. 
£13.25. 

0 19502 944 5 


might never have arisen. induce them to take part in thc Mar- 

shall Plan; in a speech to the Labour 
For a number of years these un- Party in 1947 there was not a word 
controversial facts were all but lost in of criticism of the Soviet Union. By 

_ t -Lr nr i.«_ . ...... i_ _ :i 


432pp. Oxford University Press. a f Q g Q f obfuscation. Of late this has then virtually all his advisers had 
|‘?.25. changed: V. Mastny's Russia’s Road reached the conclusion that, as 

0 19502 944 5 to Ine Cold War (1979) helped to Brimelow out it. “our concessions 

— 1 ■ clear up some of the confusion; Vic- would be accepted without gratitude 

One of thc charms of history is that tor Rothweli's study, as well as Roy and used against us”, 
it is rewritten from time to time, but Douglas’s book published last year, . . . 

it is dangerous to overdo it. The should finish the job. It is the great Victor Rothwell s important study 
French Revolution has been sub- merit of Rothwell s book that it com- breaks fresh ground, whereas Ken- 
iccted to changing interpretations bines massive research into the Fore- neth Thompson tries to accommo- 
and many books have been written ign Office records with lucid analysis, date conflicting viewpoints and lo 
for and against Napoleon, as we There are long and usually very in- provide a new synthesis. His work 
know from Pieter Geyl. All this is tcresting excerpts from minutes, not . has an almost Hegelian quality: the 
perfectly legitimate, but if someone only by the wartime and post-war “orthodox" historians constituted the 
were to argue that Napoleon was the leaders but also by their middle-level thesis, the/'revisionists" supplied the 
leading advocate and practitioner of officials at the time, men such as antithesis, and now the time has 
pacifism in his time he would invite Frank Roberts, Christopher Watson, come for a detached, objective over- 
ridicule. It is one thing to admire Oliver Harvey, Pierson Dixon, Orme view, the synthesis. Revisionist histo- 
Stalin, it is another to depict him as Sargent and William Strang. Their rians, he writes, have become a "sjg- 
•a great humanist whose sole aspira- assessments and also their misjudg- nificant, articulate and influential 
tion was to cooperate with the West ments provide a fascinating running scholarly group” providing a healthy 
in a spirit of goodwill, peace and commentary on West-East relations, corrective lo orthodox nistoriogra- 
mutual benefit. There were, of course, differences of phy. True, they have no monopoly 

ThA in « hi in v In arcAni thp npr opinion between them but this was of historical truth, and in the last 

midhlc S / of rewritin 11 h isFnrv tr “ e more of the P eriod P rior to 1945 resorl the y arc of errors siml ' 
Ih« than thereafter. Up to late 1944 it lar to those committed by the ortho- 

had mini was widel y believed that the Soviet dox historians, however much they 

svmoathSrs in the Un teVlmres m Union wanted securit > r ’ that she suf_ invei 8 h a S ainst aacl ? othar: . “, Eac “ 
tEeTate^ Sffis ^nd lariv 197te fered from a “traditional inferiority group portrays a major political sys- 

while this ^s the hew orthodoxy in com plex" apd that she should be tern as being driven by a determin- 
Fumne hnwever It wm alwavs less treated w,th “ mhnite patience”. As ism beyond its control. Each identi- 
■ SfhSETfiAi JJfnSL' nrnT«cinn^ y hiim Geoffrey Wilson argued, reserve and ties an expansionist dynamic at work 
rians for the hm£t ^2Son- h ?St sus P ici °r> were SO ingrained in the wljidi makes conffict inevitable, 
nans tor tne simple reason tnat Russian character as lo be excusable. Each views one set of decision makers' 

nam 01 ^^"nroMnenls arc^ed^hat TruB * some peptics thought that the as driven by an ideology which blinds 

S^fe. hr- .hem » «Wbb (-Utol Judg- 


rtild War J Z £a n\tcnd tor But even these “worst case" analysts son writes elsewhere of legitimate 
mfitinl and economic col ‘ a,ked on, y about the “encirclement differences of opinion between men 

fSratfnn Whh his alliS I? he ex <* Poland’^ and the ‘’closest possible of good will. He quotes Robert Jer- 

' ij . r fll p herders of the collaboration with Czechoslovakia", vis’s study of- attitudes and - mis-, 
pandea a little tne comers or tne .. . i„ nna mi »ir« 


SnvVeT uninn s’ji fiered from Seen general, As Austin Haigh noted: “If and naHonal insecurity, “part of the 

JjjSS VSes S insfimitv an § «!«' Br “»h P ublic continues to har- basic security pdwer dilemma as each 

nhnurt bour the fission that we have only side sees In the other not only a 

Hnsiut^ e Art S ton h « to g et t0 know the Russians belter -to potential menace but . because df mls- 
6 Tn^chnrt nrinrrii^ tn fi™ that they are the same sort of perception an active and diabolical. 

BraSfti rellowswe are, then the British pub- enemy"? 

this school of thought, Staltn was not .. , . f ‘ -.inf..! -koAr " 

an actor but merely a reactor. . IMi » noble effort bnL alas, lt ; 

nossiblv come on. There are. 


Cold War revisionism focused only tinued to exercise great patience, de- cannot possibly come i off. Then 
i one side in the post-war conflict, noundng any loose talk about “anti- ® f SJSSSL 


res P eK ’ . fan, and, more recently, , in Pola 

[y late 1945 disillusionment with :were not rooted in , mlsperceptio 
■ Russians was widespread among Even the outbreak of tbe First Wo 


picture- was sadly deficient, for a American diplomats 1 in/ Eastern War, the favourite oxamp 
great 'deal ‘of essentfal source mate- Europe, but this was by rio means “perwtualBts , had only 
rial has been accessible only since true df- the State Departnient, which, mited degreo tq qo With;p; 
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jug, IUI II isnuiuiwu H uuAiug OI inucpcnuciiuc, ,uyv]]l WIIUIIUCU iU • _ fh. 

in which the spectators see only one believe for a long time after the war 2 or . dt \, 1 - “J p l-? kK uiS 

of the fighters; they watch him that the Russians could and should Soviet union and Chin^between 

attacking, retreating, punching, be appeased. Attlee, as it appears the . ^ ra J? s , and 

counter-punching, felntiiig; but since from the records, was far more seep- ™ d Pakmtan , and Mon. Events In 

the' other contestant is never visible tfcal in this respect/ Czechoslovakia in 1968. in Afsganto- 

the whole exercise appears ludicrous. ■ tan, aud, more recently, in Poland 

Furthermore, even with regard to By late 1945 disillusionment with :were not rooted in misperceptions. 
United States and British policy, the the Russians was widespread arndng Even the outbreak of tbe First World 
picture- was sadly deficient, for a American ' diplomats' fa/ Eastern War, tfie favourite, example of the 
treat ^ deal of essentfal source mate- Eurobe, but this was by rio means “perccptualiSts" , had _ only to , a a - 


Mussolini 

DENIS MACK SMITH 

A belt-seller in luly, this 
impressive work of scholarship 
will became the classic account 
of Benito Mussolini’s 
extraordinary life. 

On sale now £12.95 
16ppb/w Ulus 297 780050 

Londlnlvm 
London In the Roman 
Empire 

JOHNMORR18 

This lively portrait recreates life 

in one of the world’s great cities 

at the time of the Roman 

occupation. 

March £15.00 
8ppb/w Ulus 297 78093 X 

Disraeli's Grand Tour 
Benjamin Disraeli and the 
Holy Land 1830-31 
ROBERT BLAKE 
From the author of thc 
standard biography comes this 
vivid account of the future 
Prime Minister’s formativefaut 
little-known tour of the Holy 
1 Land. 

On sale now £8.95 
I 12pp b/w illus 297 779 10 9 

1 The Picturesque 
i Prison 

Evelyn Waugh and his 
i Writing 

r JEFFREY HEATH 

| Including hitherto unpublished 
r correspondence, Professor 
| Heath provides a timely, 

" comprehensive and welcome 
h study of all Waugh’s writing. 

" April £15.00 
| 297780182 

| Robert Browning 

f donald Thomas 

I An engrossing portrayal of a 
^ poet who knew the darker aide 
m of Victorian life and the ijck 
" decay of roman rids rti. - 

S July £12.95 approx. ' 

■ 8ppWw Ulus 29778092 1 . 

^ Nightingale FevBr 

f Russian Poatii In 1 
k Revolution - 
P RON ALDHINGLEY 

a A critical a'tudy.of the lives and 
P creative developmant of 
^ Mandelstam, Pasternak, 

P. Akhmatova andTsvetaycva' 

Z aaslnst the dramatic backdrop 
I or the Russian' revolution, 
f January £12,50 ' 
i 29777902 8 

| NOW IN PAPERBACK 
k Russia In the Age oi 
W CstherlneThe Great 
k ISABEL DE 
9 MADARIAGA 


Bodies of Knowledge d 

The Psychological 1 

Significance of the Nude In d 
Art 1 

LIAM HUDSON | 

A strikingly original " 

exptoretlon of the connection d 
between psychology and vuual " 

art in the portrayal of tbe nude. A 

July £12.50 approx. * 

24pp b/w Ulus 297 781 17 0 A 

Europe's Economy In A 
Crisis \ 

Edited by i 

HALF DAHRENDORF \ 

Leading economists, Including t 
SamuelBrittan, Jan Tinbergen \ 
and Jacques Defers, conduct a . 
country-by-country | 

- in veetlgatmn Into Europe’s 
economic malaise. | 

July £15,00 approx. 

297 78078 6 | 

The Irrelevance of i 
Conventional 
Economics { 

THOMAS BALOGH 
A aeries of closely linked, I 

coherent and controversial 
essays calling for a more | 

political andflexible approach - 
to our growing economic • i 
problems. 

On safe now £16.50 
29778028 X 

IN THE MODERN 
GOVERNMENTS 
SERIES 

Japan: Divided Politics' 
In a Growth Economy 
Second edition 
J. A. A. STOCKW1N 

Fully revised and brought up- 
to-date, this It the standard 
guide to the political system of 
Japan. 

Onsaletiow 

Hardback 1 15.50 
29777953 8 
Paperback 18 JO 
29777934 6 

The Other European 
Community 
Integration and Oo^ 
operation In Nordic 
Europe 

BARRY TURNER with 
GUNILLANORDQUIST 

/The first comprehensive 
appraisal of the attempts by the 
Scandinavian countries to work 
together through the Nordic 
CounclL 

April Hardback £12.95 . 
.297777920 
Paperback £7.95 
297781375 

TheScottish 

Reformation 

Church and Society In 

Sixteenth-Century 

Scotland, 


E ■ y.'r-.:-, An«?wrallvfe^,«/tbe . vy " 

OnrtfedqW '■'/' jnte&on.bepf^Cbureh - | 

PsperbickSy.M 297 780398; j j, 'and^ty before, durihl apd - 1 

Hardback £2000 297 77394 1 ; after the Reformation. ■:'a 


»y mien, anu?, ui muususvi, a — — r ,7 f.i — .... 

decade -of Cold War revisionist his- time by Frank Roberts, some Amer- and. in th6 middle of paying respect 
ttiriogr&phy had touch the same ito- lean diplomats' believed that the to the revisionists ' realizes that he is 
pact on serious scholarship as two Soviet leadership rtas divided mto dealing with mythology ^ not reputy. 
other revisionist doctrines - the Hit- two groups'dver the issue of relations From his own experience he remem- 
ler-stutoblea-into-the-war school - arid with:' ’the West * “hawks” and bera , that.-vifal decisions Ob national 


■oidor reyisio: 
. ier-stutobled- 
the Pearl 
fftult school. 


mult school- - which is to say. pre- tnat it wouia pay ro-muce unnarepii 

cisely ' nothl'nR; It is one thing to concessions sp as ' to strengthen the . . giant bhdn^sjapd banJdpg concerts, 
argue that the Western allies before.' doVes in the Kr^Hn, (F^. years Stalin m not; redly jTtafc ifn- 
1599, and Roosevelt In 1940-41, later the tbeory^till has some advo- «re and. well intentipned PpUdWan. 
made mistakes; or that -the- Western cates in WaShln^oto) Whep , George Charting tyt ; wtfM the ^ ,d 
powers occasionally misjudged the Kennan returned from the United in Europe, he recklis W 
Soviet Union in 1945-48 But in aU States to Moscow in October 1945 )}e tive did ■ nqt 


after the Reformation. 

July £15.00 approx, 

• 297780298 . 

The Two-Edged ^ 

Sword TheCounter- . 

S Armed Fore© In the Reformation - V-l 

X Modern World . Cethollo Europe and the a 

A LAuMhKiE martin ; r : * 

Bkiedontbal$8IRcjth A-M* WRIGHT • . , | 

Lee turd, thb controversial / A work of high scholarship tod 

bode reviews tiieargumeotifor ' anfevaluabkiourceof orw ■' V t 

acdagalmtnuclcardetcrmKe idcaiforboththeltudeptaod ,..i 

and a rms control. - ; 1 theipfcJalitt.; : 1 ' . .. -i 

flB Mprih£5;95‘ ' 

2 297781391 ; W 780115 ' | 

If you wttoU llkeftirtber Infarction about Any of tiwsetHlea, or i , 


powers occasionally mlsjuageo tne wnnan reiunwu num iw. 
Soviet Union in 1045-48. But in all States to Moscow in October 
three cases the Cbnflict would have . told ft British rtlleague (acco 
been Inevitable even if the West had ; Britifh’ sOurces) that he had 
acted ^ith much gfeater wisdom and sharp dlstinctloiv at home^ l 


acted SVith much grisater wisdom and sharp distinction at home between, . would Uke to reedvaour catalogue, pl«we write toi The AcadcnUo. .* 
•committed not' a single. : error- -'J’he - on the-' onehand, j.officials jand warnron^eTj.ev^thpuwihemerely . sy 

■* moiiumental ■Btudv' of Pearl -Harbor.' do Women, who dabbled in- politics’ -war but onI^ ; tf^:fMtf,;bf -■■ J! U:* v/- '. -hi <-■ 

■ At Dawn We J. wrnin anmnns of and who nursed a guilty conscience that an eqtolibrlum of strength was . — — 11 fl " 1111,1 < u "' 


■i monumental 'study' 
M Dawn We Slept , 

- the revisionist argui 
; Who had examined 
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Recent and Forthcoming Titles from 

CALIFORNIA 

Kennedy , Khrushchev , and the Test Ran 

C/enn r Senborg, with the assistance of Benjamin S I.ueh 
Foreword by W Averelt Harrimnn 

Nobel Laureate Glenn Seaburg recounts the five years of 
careful negotiations loading tn the signing of the Limited Test 
Dan Treaty. VV Avereil Harriman writes in his Foreword, 'It is 
important that tho story ... he told, nnt only for its value as 
history bui also for the guidance this experience can provide 
for the conduct of future Eaal-Wosl relations’. 

Published 25 March 1982 0 520 04332 4 £12.00 

T he Cult Pf fhg Rev olutionary Tradition . 

The Blanquists in French Politics, 1864-1893 

Patrick H Hutton 

In this pathbroaking work, Patrick Hutton looks attlie thought 
and activities of tho disciples of the revolutionary Auguste 
Blanqul. The mythological significance of Blanqul for the 
French Loft, the role of the Blanquists in the Paris Commune 
of IS71, and the relationship between Blanquist and Marxist 
ideologies ore among the topics explored. 

Published 25 March 1982 0 520 04114 3 £ 17.25 

Tho Qriafins of A u tocrac y 

Ivan tho Terrible In Russian History 

Alexander Yanov 

Yanov's special tlmmo In this book is tho interplay between 
power and ideas. He traces the history of attitudes towards 
Ivan Iho Terrible through fifteen generations of Russian 
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we know today, we cannot but view 
with surprise the sharp reaction to 
Churchill's historic speech". 

In the end, nothing much remains 
of the “synthesis". Thompson lived 


In the end, nothing much remains 
of the “synthesis". Thompson lived 
through (he 1930s and J940s, and 
should thus have recalled that people 
may be “significant, articulate, and 
influential" and vet totally wrong. 
Perhaps he shoukf have refreshed his 
memory by using contemporary 
Soviet and East European sources, 

I and above all the American intelli- 
gence reports which have been ac- 
cessible now for the past few years. 
Had lie done so, a different picture 
would have emerged: far from sto- 
king up the Cola War, Central In- 
telligence and Slate Department In- 
telligence took an almost consistently 
benign view of Soviet intentions. In 
September 1947, the CIA. in the first 
issue of its top-secret “Review of the 
World Situation", held that the 
Soviet Union was unlikely to resort 
to open military aggression as cir- 
cumstances then stood. In February 
1948 it was reported that the Euro- 
pean Communist parlies (with Soviet 
approval) were retreating to electoral 
processes and that there was a 
chance that the Kremlin was “revis- 
ing its policy and seeking an accom- 
modation with the West”. It was 
believed that the Soviet Union was 
abandoning violent action In favour 
of parliamentary practices because it 
wanted to bolster the Communist 
vote in the forthcoming Czechoslo- 
vak elections. It should have been 
dear that the Communists had no 
such intention, following their nega- 
tive experiences in Hungary. Five 
days after the publication of the CIA 
assessment, with the forced resigna- 
tion of the non-Communist ministers 
In Prague, the coup took place which 
was to prove a turning point in post- 
war European history. 

American intelligence assessment 
of the Berlin blockade, too, was any- f 
thing but alarmist; on the contrary, c 
once the blockade had ended in May I 
1949 there were visions of detente. « 
The Soviet Union, it was believed, I 
had two basic alternatives: to enter • 
negotiations • in an attempt to delay 1 
ana confuse Western policy; or to * 
attempt to reach an agreement that a 
would remove Germany as a bone of ti 
contention and to arrive at a detente, ti 
2 ** Cf A analysts saw the second , v 
tta m°™ Ukely: unfortu- V 
nately Stalin did not, and thus a year j 
later the United States was again ° 
taken by surprise, this time in Korea. w 
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(It should be noted that when the 
Korean war broke out the CIA. that 
Cold War monster par excellence , 
co « nt ® d ail in all 302 staff members 
? nd .... d l et amounted to about 
four million dollars.) In short, far 
from encaging In the, relentless pur- 
siut of the Cpld War, America, as so 
often In its history, was altogether 
unprepared. 0 

It is true that after 1950 there was 
a manic-depressive trend in United 
Stater foreign policy. Having mis- 
judged Stalin's intentions for so lone, 
policy-maker* tended to over-react. 
With the outbreak of the: Korean war 
g»e estimates suddenly changed. 
From now on a “grav<? danger of 
war" was seen which would list for 
at. least four years and which would 
be at Its most serious two years 
hence. Scenarios rtfeired to simul- 
taneous Soviet attacks all over the 
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The “ flgUr ^ ^ scenarios 
have become something of a Joke in 
retrospect. But all this does not 
giange the essential fact, that 
Washington was very slbvy to tinder- 

tt OSC u J- ho Sute .Septetnwint: as 
Russophobes, Jf .- not Warmongers, 
and our .reporting ;was,: diicounted ' 

^Py durfhg the first:. diCade 
4 ftar tbe war ip thi light of oversan- 

Imres and; of ,panidky X 
t^y^metEVte 


. that some! 

r hing was basically amiss with the 
. strategy of containment from the be- 
) jp nni ng, in that it emphasized milit- 
r ary affairs, to the detriment of poli- 
ticaJ and economic aspects. In short, 
containment never really became a 
I P*S» r ;| r ?tegy but always remained 
1 PvK 1 a t ss6s8ment of- the situation. 

' ^^ he i Str u 5S on mil » tar y measures 
» J 0 ? r hotorlcal; allocations for 
.b^® n ^Went down from 21 per cent 

■ wShtaJS^' pm B f th,t officla i 

Washington was serious about the 
Soviet threat and the "building of 
situations of strength”. • ® • 

■ ^h®, san J e pattern, by' and large 
prevailed in later years. The basic 
P ur P?“ of » strategy is to different? 
at0 vital and peripheral in- 

S® 3 ” Achcson put it, 
^We cannot scatter our shots equally 
over toe world. W 6 just have not 

- fh e 0 U fS 7 S Ot8 to 1? that " Yet, until 
tne_ 1970s, no serious attempt was 

toYSS, 


'f ited States foreign policy has been 
e dictated to a large extent by pa/o- 
chlal concerns. This has been its fun- 
v damental weakness all along and it is 
™ true today as it was in the late 
“ 1940s. How, then, are we to explain 

5 that containment has been, after all, 
S aj'surprisingly successful strategy”? 
- (This statement seems to be mote 
s correct with regard to Europe than 
1 the rest of the world.) The answer 
surely \i that the Soviet Union 'has 
t a / 50 bad to face major difficulties, 
though of a totally different kind, 
that the United States was not alone 
in the world but had allies, and that 
the decades since the end of (he 
Second World War have been a 
period of unprecedented economic. 
Progress for the Western world. 
There seem (o' be rougher seas ahead 
for both sides in the years to come, 
and it remains to be seen which wDI 
be better equipped to cope with 
coming storms. 

Gaddis's excellent study seems 
open to criticism on two counts: nowa- 
days the production of a book takes 
.about a year - very much in contrast ip 
the period of the American and French 
revolutions when Burke and Pah' e “'|' 
their books through the press in fi vs* 
weeks - and for this reason; if for no 

other, authors should not eyen try to oc 

up-to-date in their comments; Gaddis 
gets a little excited about toe vacmj’ 
Hons and weaknesses of the late Carter 
years; he is perfectly correct in what M 
says, but even at a distance of odJ; 
twelve months the subject seem* no 
. longer of overwhelming Important 

My other reservation concerpa the 
preface. Is it really necessary to i.TCgJ 
. ter. debts to intellectual concepts or 
fashions, even wben the-co^eftipn* 
are- not obvious? Hardly a historical. 


,at ; a ^synthesis” t ' His' well-meant ^n- 


Virtnam, to frustration, cxhaiS 
or rontauiment minus, bn the' other 


-no guarantee that 
WifngM to the balance 

^°; ««y Way Sffi the concept has been Jn ffiWfag 

? ma * fhe power of the , GaddhTs: changes ot attitude towfd* 
United States a, hot imUriiited* and the Soviet Union, rather than 
means apd ends have to be adjusted 1 < * gte| tcy I have been the rule ps far a* 

Mr Gaddis exoresas' 1 America^ policy make« : are rth*. 

dut ; toe priiMCT^ t ^W^ ! wra^/ThiTha/^ tn,e ,°E h e, toe 
aakrit^d fo- fjSSLrtr ^ rihS*! ' n President since 1, Truman (with-, 

i; poss{b j b exception of 3ohnta0)- P.g 

r*\ “ ,^ Uo » Uri- : Uhh ^tweennijstpric and . tthop- 
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dissonance, , structuralism ( psycho-pw* 
tory, etc, as If the autnors were 
ashamed to sail under (heir own nag. tn 
Gaddis’s case it happens to be the 
"operational code?, the notion that the 
conduct of politicians (and others; is 
reaed on a set of assumptions about t ne 


least one-sided, 

■ disappeared; this 

W of study, and/tofc frendfc a 
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By Coli n Greenland 
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“To comprehend fully what I tell 
you", cries Vry, who has put know- 
ledge before comfort ana educated 
herself above the standard of her 
tribe, "you must first understand and 
then grasp the understanding with 
your imagination, so that the facts 
live.” Vry’s words describe exactly 
what Brian Aldiss's latest novel is 
about and how it came to be written. 
The fact that Vry’s lecture is sup- 
posed to be pacifying a bloodthirsty 
mob demonstrates that understand- 
ing does get out of hand now and 
then, even when the imagination has 
an iron grip. 

Helliconia Spring is the first yield 
of four years’ work which will 
eventually produce a trilogy of the 
seasons on Aldiss’s imaginary world. 
Originally the project included an 
encyclopedia, like Borges’s of Tlfln, 
with entries by experts on every 
aspect of Helliconia from astronomy 
to zoology: but the usual vagaries of 
publishing intervened, leaving Aldiss 
to do the whole job himself in fic- 
tion. with the scientists as consul- 
tants. We can be glad it turned- out 
in the way it did. As the subject of 
an encyclopedia, however weighty, 
Helliconia would have seemed a 
magnificent pastime, . self-enclosed, 
self-referential, an irresistible snare 
for those who have begun to tire of 
“Dungeons and Dragons" or 
elementary Elvish. As a novel, its life 
brims over into our own. 

There is one major difference, 
though, between Helliconia and our 
own planet: its solar system has been 
captured by a second, far larger star, 
around which it travels in an ex- 
tremely long ellipse. The Great Year 
of Helliconia lasts 2,592 Earth years: 
time enough for empires to come 
and go, and to forget ihow the cli- 
mate has altered. As Helliconia 
swings away from the white super- 


giant Freyr, the glaciers mobilize 
again ana the hign civilization of 
summer is obliterated by ice and 
snow. Aldiss uses a device customary 
in science fictional history: after 
catastrophic change, the science of 
the ancestors supplies the myths and 
legends of their descendants. The 
winter races retain only a dim con- 
viction that the Ancients used to be 
able to Work stone and metal and fly 
through the air; but that was before 
the Fall. The cycles of suns, earth 
and stars are recorded as battles and 
alliances of gods. “These legends car- 
ried reality within them, as a flower 
bulb carries the flower within its 
flesh. So humans knew without 
knowing that they knew.” Shapes in 
the imagination endure, but under- 
standing has gone. 

Knowledge and power preside 
over the book like another dubious 
binary star. The novel opens amid 
chaos and night, in the depths of 
winter, when starving hunters (rail 
migrating herds. The boy Yuli has 
the wits to escape when his father is 
captured by phagors, an enigmatic 
and bestial people (designed, Aldiss 
says, in homage to Michael Ayrton's 
miserable, malevolent minotaurs). 
Yuli takes refuge in Pannoval, a 
cave-city under a mountain, where 
all knowledge and power are vested 
in the priesuiood. Growing up, Yuli 
enters holy orders, seeking an 
answer to the mystery of existence, 
but renounces his vows and runs 
away when he finds that the priests 
hold knowledge subordinate to faith, 
prohibiting thought and discovery. 
Yuli and nis companions found the 
enlightened community of Embrud- 
dock, about which the rest of this 


volume circles, observing its growth, 
its changes, and especially the adven- 
tures or its people. As a Lord of 


Embruddock lies dying, another 
priest asks Yuli’s great-great-grand- 
son, “Which do you want more, 
power or knowledge?" The boy 
stares at the floor. “Both, sir . . . or 
whichever comes easier." 

Aoz Roon the hunter assumes the 
succession, but his reign is a running 
battle with Shay Tal, the woman he 
loves, who insists on staying apart 
from him to pursue her craft of sor- 


cery as It moves across the threshold 
into science. The drama of female 
emancipation begins early in this 
society: Shay Tal opens an academy 
for women dedicated to reviving 
knowledge through archaeology and 
empiricism. Aoz Roon is uppnscd to 
the academy. He secs temporal pow- 
er as a matter of laming horses, 
securing territory, setting up lines of 
control and communication. Vry, 
Shay Tal’s successor, studies to pre- 
dict the eclipses which terrify the 
tribe. Raynil Layan, who reinvents 
money, tells Vry he loves her for her 
mind as well as her body: “I believe 
that knowledge can be wedded to 
power to reinforce it.” Aldiss depicts 
this ominous, familiar wedding^ of 
commerce and science in one bril- 
liant scene where Vry accepts 
Raynil’s line of seduction by using 
his new coins to demonstrate how 
Helliconia orbits its suns. 

Helliconia Spring is epic science 
fiction, in the traditional sense of a 
narrative of vast historical scope 
which focuses on (he trials and 
achievements of individuals. Emb- 
ruddock passes through the archetyp- 
al phases - a heroic age, a pastoral 
interlude, the establishment of agri- 
culture, technology, and trade. Clas- 
sical and Biblical precedents abound, 
though this is less (he story of a 
chosen race than the epic of an en- 
tire ecology, from volcano to virus, 
growing ever more active and in- 
teractive as the environment warms 
up. In the icy fogs of the opening 
pages, Helliconia is “not so much a 
world as a place awaiting formal 
creation”, which Aldiss works hard 
to provide. His structural sense, the 
grasp of imagination on understand- 
ing, does slip sometimes, and this 
results in a plot which is overdepen- 
denl on coincidence and overbur- 
dened with slabs of undigested scien- | 
ce. On the whole, however, Aldiss 
manages splendidly the role of SFs 
latest Pancreator - a role most re- 
cently played by Robert Silverberg 
and berore him Frank Herbert. What 
qualifies Aldiss for,; the job is not 
only his varied literary experience, 
but also his intelligence, inventive- 
ness, and inveterate fondness for hu- 
man beings however benighted. 
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Life at the bottom 


dictating the way humans treat their 


By David Proftimo 
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Readers of the future who borrow 
this book from one of those libraries 
which divest volumes of their dust- 
jackets on arrival will be deprived of 
a nicely Ironical image of the world 
that Sinkhole depicts: a photograph 
of a car that has tumbled into a pit 
caused by subsidence in an American 
town. As. both the subtitle, ’ “A 
tragedy of the machine age", and the 
puttier's prefatory observations un- 
ambiguously insist, this is the posi- 
tion the West can expect to find 
itself in as a consequence of it? ex- 
cessive, dependence on the possession 
of 1 . oil, 

.The novel describes what happens 
when an area measuring forty blocks 
in an American city one day dis- 
appears' a thousand feet under- 
pound, trapping's handful of survi- 
vors among tne rubble, and numerous 
corpses in its crater* It transpires that 
the government has over the years 
.been aqui ring, clandestine supplies -.of 
oil from abroad, and pumping them 
• into the country’s ,own exhausted 


environment, anq the disaster shapes 
a warning that such an obsession 
could result in civilization being quite 


the government has over the years' 
been aqui ring, clandest ine supplies -.of 
oil from abroad, and pumping them 
into the country’s , own exhausted 
fleldB, creating strategic, reserves. 
.However, the oil’s natural ; qualities 
have* caused it to seep away from 
these, subterranean reservoirs,: apd it 
has eaten ■ its way underneath the 
heart of the city,, thereby causing the 
• disaster.' ' . ; [V ... . vX- .' 

' ^The jacket .photograph is aptly 
chosen; .It;' is a! mUch-etnphaWea 
opinion x>f. Jute’s that the ; demands of 
toe internal ■ combustion engine- are 


literally undermined by it. There is a 
further connection with the plot: the 
pictured car Is a Porsche, and Quirk, 
the first character we meet, is a 
millionaire renowned for his moun- 
taineering exploits, who has made his 
fortune from dealing In Porsche-Audi 
vehicles. There Is therefore particular 
justice in the fact that he should be 
one of the - enterprising heroes who 
subsequently circumvent the urban 
authorities and mount a daring res- 
cue operation. 

Such a fantastic drama inevitably- 
has affinities with disaster-movies; in 
this case, an up-ended version of 77ie 
Towering Inferno. The filmic dimen- 
sion is introduced when we encoun- 
ter in- rapid succession a number of 
characters who are converging on the 
centre, of- the City with various aims, 
as if in a set of title-sequences that 
act as prologue to the crisis. For 
addicts bf television films there will 
be a vague familiarity about, some of 
Jute's cast: a self-important senator, 

. a brilliant young fireman, a rich and 
attractive stirgeon and his beautiful , 
black nurse. Such- representative 
typer frbm American Aagas seem Im- 
possibly alien to anyone who lives in 
Britain, but that fa the source of 
. their ‘fascination,- as : in those films In 
which 'Dr: Smith* the awaited ;special- 
ist in an obSciire branch of - marine 
biology k turns out to be a glamorous 
blonde. Jute’s band of survivors is a, 
judicious jnixture of such individuals 
and more ordinary specimens, and 
the collision between them Recounts 
. .for the foost accessible element . of 
t|ie .story , ~ its $tudy ; of humans' under 
.. stress, " • 

. While hysteria and hamfjtstedpess 
dictate the behaviour bf -thosie left up 


on the surface, the world at the 
bottom of the crater is a microcosm 
of society at large. As In Lord of 
The Flies , some revert to primitivism 
- this is the case with The Saved, a 
group of religious enthusiasts led by 
a rapt devotee from Wilkes-Barre, 
who prowl through the rubble in 
search of sacrifices; more laudable 
qualities emerge in others. With its 
whirling darkness, screaming, and 
blinding wind, the crater becomes an 
Inferno which puts all the survivors 
to the test. Jute pays uncompromis- 
ing attention to Bosch-like details of 
physical nastiness, and draws on im- 
ages from other studies In confine- 
ment and claustrophobia: a ruined , | 
department store is rifled for equip-, 
merit like Crusoe's wreck; the bizarre 
atmospheric conditions and desolate 
urban geography recall science fic- 
tion novels about survivor^ of atcunic 
holocausts. '■ .■ • -. • ‘V ■ ' ' ' '! 


holocausts. ‘V ■ ' 1 

! However ! ' implausible . the. basic' 
premise of the plot’ might : appear,! 
Jute has clearly conducted a great 
deal oF research into everything he 
describes, much of it . very technical. 
Occasionally this deteriorates into, 
exhibitionism of a. rather disiractibg 
kind,- but 'iii the main it hak the effect 
of investihg, thC novel with' an air of 
prophecy, This prqphetic.aspeot'Suf- 


of investlhgVthd hovel with' an air of 
prophecy, This prophetic, aspect suf- 
fera, though, '■ fresh authorial insist-' 
ehce that certain things ari 'peren- 
nially and, .'dangerously - true: about' 


rv . 

nially and, ^dangerously ■ true; about 
human behaviour, and the hovel aS a 
tffaole labours its. points. Bui its tn or- 
al and ecdlogical concerha are Import 
font ones. ' and Jtite Is evidently a 
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note about him on tqe jacket 1 we 
learn, for example, that he’ abhors 
“joggfoi pMtessors :of Engl Lit. . at 
'provmcuT universities". tT- toeV .dis*- 
turbing ' predtetiorfs V. pf , Sinkr 


turbing ' predtctjoriS V. of , Sinkhole 
should proye correct, that-wlR be th '6 
way we shall all .. get around, ■ . ,r 
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Braidhead revisited 


By Patricia Craig 
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Like Andrea Newman's Mackenzie, 
Due Smith deals with enterprising 
Scotsmen making good in London - 
in Fleet Street, to be precise, where 
big newspapers with names like the 
Blade and the Courier arc awfully 
anxious to capture reporters newly 
arrived from Braidhead. Braidhead is 
a place not far from Glasgow where 
the typical home is a greystone tene- 
ment. 

In one of these lives Hannah 
Galloway, with an insensitive mother 
who breaks into her daughter's re- 
verie with an offer of potted head for 
tea when Hannah's mind is on higher 
things such as love, chastity, and the 
intentions of- Hector Altkcn, whom 
she has just seen onto a London- 
bound train, ft is 1952, and Hector 
has left the Braidhead Gazette to try 
his luck in the South. He soon suc- 
cumbs to the allure of London, 
where the streets are not dispiriting!? 
full of poor children with holes in 
their knickers. He meets a BBC 
secretary called Monica who dresses 
in black with touches of emerald 
green. Such sophistication! Home- 
town Hannah, who reminds Hector 
of the Sunday School picnic, cannot 
hope to compete with this. 

Hector is not the only star of the 
Braidhead Gazette. Hannah is an 
ambitious women's-page reporter 
herself; the editor ana sports writer, 
Ally Callie, has fixed his sights on 
the editorship of the famous London' 
Courier. His plans also include maY- 
lymg Hannah and turning her Into 
the mother of his children, and a 
wav to do this is opened when Hec- 
tor s involvement with Monica be- 
comes serious. The two couples are 
soon married and living in London. 
Hanny really loves Ally, though she 
jquickfy discovers that marriage is. not 
ft; bed of roses (these are her very 
words), and she continues to 'savour 
what, tne author refers to as "the 
: Hector-ness of Hector" whenever she 
meets him. 

Seven .years go by, Hannah gives 
birth to three children while Monica 
worries about her infertility and gets' 
very cross when her friends allude to 
It. Meanwhile, in what passes for the 


real world, Harold Macmillan is to sti 
reaping the Suez whirlwind, the who 
Liberals arc back on the political a d 
scene, and Ally Callie is being taken (Brai 
to task for allowing his admiration cr bit 
for Hugh Gaitskell, whom he some- that 
times calls Gaiters, to distort the but J 
balance of his column. Hannah can- of a i 
not tear herself away from the care hedge 
of her children, even when several every 
offers of jobs in Fleet Street come up preci| 
(“. . . that exciting, turbulent world his (i 
. . ."), but finds herself becoming an ui 
increasingly resentful when her liter- pale 
ary ambitions are not taken serious- sing, 
ly. "Can women be mothers and branc 
other things too . . . ?" Hector Ait- murdi 
ken wonders, pointing out that what of hi: 
he calls the “biggies" were all child- Ally i 
less. The solitary example of Mrs misfir 
Gnskell is all, in 1959, the literary head 
mother has to sustain her. coura; 

now 

The fact that it isn't enough sup- (■‘•Can 
plies Hannah with an enduring space 
preoccupation; a person’s right to be engaa 
a person in her own right. Being an articic 
intelligent woman, she understands “She 1 
that fife contains no soft options, Th 
tliat being your own woman will . 
probably involve you in mind-bog- JJFJjC 1 
cling situations, put your marriage 1S 1 , 
through a difficult time, jeopardize Jl° . 
your sex life, and even lead you to I,ous >. 
talk to the cat. Clearly, you will need 11 


Soul-food sisters 


to stay with his working-class parents 
who still cover the dining-table with 
a chenille cloth between meals 
(Braidhead revisited). Here, a furth- 
er blow is in store for him; he learns 
that his name is not really Ailken 
but Macpherson. He is the product 
of a moment of fecklessness behind a 
hedge. Back in London, appearing to 
everyone like a man on the edge of a 
precipice. Hector continues to take 
his (roubles to Hannah, who keens 


talk to the cat. Clearly, you will need 
a breathing space if you are to come 
to terms with things and bo able to 
provide continuous advice for your 
friends who are all peculiarly prone 
to female anxieties, frustration and 
domestic alarms. 

The children of Hannah's friends 
contract polio or become drag 
addicts, 8 mong other topical mis- 
eries; husbands incontinently have it 
away with secretaries (“They te u me 
she wears a skirt up to her bum"); 
Hector's Monica runs off with a hor- 
rid politician named Amperson 
(“Notoripus for his womanizing"), by 
whom she finally conceives a child, 
before miscarrying and dying. Han- 
nah, who has already assured the 
mother of a stricken child that every- 
one would be immunized against 
polio in the future, and advised a 
slighted wife to "go blonde", com- 
forts bereaved Hector, who really 
loved his naughty wife, with the re- 
minder that it was a bad experience' 
for the doctor too. “Poor young chap 
... to see her slip away . . . , Her 
comment on the death of her hus- 
band’s ,heto Gaitskell Isn't exactly 
cogent either; “Poor Gaitskell. Snuf- 
fed out. How terrible for his family.” 

Hector, in a state of desolation 
after Monica's death, journeys north 


his (roubles to Hannah, who keeps 
an understanding expression on her 
pale housewifely face. Time is pas- 
sing, Beeching has closed down the 
branch line to Braidhead, Kennedy is 
murdered in Dallas, to the detriment 
of his wife’s suit, and Hector and 
Ajly are in trouble over a squib that 
misfired. Hannah takes it into her 
head to write a novel, with en- 
couragement from Hector who is 
now going in for colourful jargon 
("Can t you see she needs head- 
space, man?' 1 ) and in the meantime 
engages in research for a series of 
articles about the poor at Christmas. 
“She wanted out in the real world." 

The real world is not Hannah's 
province, however, any more than it 
is the author's. Where Jan Webster's 
novel should be factual, it is facti- 
tious; where one expects sharpness, 
one finds banality. It is not written 
with sufficient flair to make a best- 
seller, or with sufficient seriousness 
and irony to constitute an accurate 
survey of social change. Hannah is 
full or truisms, of which "Life isn't a 
television play" Is a good example. 
She's wrong, though: her life is one - 
or as close as the author can make it. 


By Carol Rumens 

CAROLINE LEAVITT: 

Meeting Rozzy Halfway 

294gj. Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 

0 297 780441 

ANNETTE WILLIAMS JAFFEE: 

Adult Education 

230pp. Allen Lane. £6.95. 

0 7139 1465 3 


Narrated by Rozzy's younger sister 
Bess, Meeting Rozzy halfway is the 
story of a talented, high-spirited Bos- 
ton child who, at the age of ten. 


unaccountably develops what is 
vaguely termed a "psychosis” 
throughout the novel. Rozzy's symp- 
toms ~ hearing voices in her head, 
withdrawal from people and situa- 
tions - suggest schizophrenia, but her 
illness is never identified. Caroline 
Leavitt's technique of focusing much 
of her attention on Rozzy's immedi- 
ate family suggests that she has read 
her R. D. Laing; her superficial re- 
portage, however, offers no diagnos- 
tic reflections either in Lainglan or 
any other terms. Rozzy’s psychiat- 
rists ' remain shadowy, uncompre- 



Femahd Liger: "La Femme au 
Vase , a watercolour dated " JO to 
be Included In a sale of Impression- 
ist and Modern Watercolours and 
Drawings at Christie's, 8 King 
Street, St James's, London SW1 on 
Tuesday March 30. 


Bess's own childlike, intuitive view 
of her fascinating if exasperating sis- 
ter - “Rozzy was just being Rozzy". 

Nevertheless, a credible portrait of 
a marriage that is chillingly patriarchal 
and repressed under its bright ex- 
terior emerges. In such a setting, the 
“Beauty ana the Beast” pola riza tion 
of the two sisters seems tragically 
Inevitable. Rozzy, a beautiful and 
striking baby, arouses extremes of 

g rotective love in her father, Ben. 

ess, bom two years later, cannot 
hope to compete. “The day of my 
birth", Bess tells us, “he and Rozzy 
were at the piano working on some 
simple Chopin dtudes” (a statement 
from which we infer either that the 
author doesn't know her Chopin, or 
her two-year olds). Understandably, 
Bess spends her early childhood in 
-Rozzy's shade. 1,1 

Ben’s cold, rejecting disappoint- 
ment with Rozzy increases her self- 
destructiveness. Bess, reaching 
adolescence, also tries to fend off her 
sister's pervasive influence, but even 
in sickness this charismatic and de- 
manding personality is irresistible. 
Eventually the younger, duller sister 
is able to demonstrate her new 


mg, Bess is invariably there unnab 
it a threesome, with her sister’s X 
consent. By a sort of osmotic procju 
Rozzy saps Bess's identity, and ih 
latter loses interest in any ref* 
tionship that does not include her 
sister. ,lcr 

All this carries conviction, ihoush 
it emerges only as part of a catalogue 
of everyday activities that sometUK> 
has the air of a diary kept for thera- 
peutic purposes. Meals, for example 
are listed exhaustively, as if the pre- 
paraiion and eating of food were thi> 
unhappy family’s only form of self- 
expression. As new sorrows accumu- 
late in Rozzy's adult life, Leavin'* 
simplicity anti directness begin to pay 
dividends. But there are an awful lot 
of hamburgers and hot chocolate 
sundaes to get through on the way. 

Leavitt is a "naif" writer in her 
linear, diary-like outpourings; Annette 
Williams Jaffee is a conscious stylist, 
creating from material less rich in 
possibility than Leavitt’s a more fine- 
ly artful first novel. Adult Education 
is sparky, mordant, and informed by 
an ironical awareness of the strength* 
and limitations of feminist analysis 
that help the narrative to transcend u 
somewhat fashionable theme - the 
sisterhood of two young women 
friends in the middle-class America 
of the 1970s. 

Ulli and Becca meet on a course 
in Pre-Columbian Art. Their ac- 
quaintance is built up through 
snatches of conversation and rem- 
iniscence that skip easily among 
the decades, conjuring scenes and 
characters in a few bola strokes; grad- 
ually, through the sharing of child 
care and confidences, the friendship 
becomes central to both women’s 
lives. 

Jaffee’s prose breathes life into 
characters that initially suggest racial 
stereotypes: Ulli is a cool and aris- 
tocratic Swedish ex-model who cooks 
and housekeeps to perfection, a 
Martha to Becca's Mary, as she her- 
self sagaciously acknowledges. Jewish 
Becca has an urban, wise-cracking 
theatricality; it is from her rebellious 
vantage that the action is chiefly 
viewed. Ulii's clearest childhood 
memory is of rape by her Unde 
Lars; Becca has been subjected to a 
homelier exploitation, by her show- 
biz grandfather who “tap-danced his 
way to a chain of Cadi like agencies 
when Vaudeville died” but still sees 


Out of the bin, into the pressure cooker 


By Jennifer U glow 

GAIL GODWIN: 

A Mother and Two Daughters 

.S64pp- Hcinemnnn. £7.95, 

434 297SQ X 

At the Start of Gnil Godwin's latest 
novel Leonard Strickland, an idealis- 
tic but conformist lawyer in a North 
Carolina town, dies of a massive 
coronary on his way homo from a 
Christmas party. The novel is con- 
cerned with the reactions and rela- 
tionships of his wife Nell and daugh- 
ters Cite and Lydia, both, in their 
lata . .thirties, of the ijcipavement 
forces each of theme evaluate, the 
• achievement and pVtfpMe - of their' 
own hyosi \ 

Fairly early in this iengihy saga of 
self-analysis the author makes a plea 
for her characters to be treated ax 
individual^, not representative types, . 


petlings, turkey bones and other wet 
garbnge of this Christmas Day”. 
Reacting to -a chapter headed "Your 
Now-orjlever Years'' Lydia protests 
I will find my own way, , , I will 


ponds with similar understandable 
irritation to yet another novel about 
women who go off to the woods to 
find themselves”. But the representa- 
tive quality, and the sense of moral 
fablo, persist none the less in God- 
win's novel. Nell Is of nn older gen- 
eration, regretful at having aban- 
doned her nursing career for mar- 


lnuiviaua^, not representative types, 
when a paperback. Life Crises of the 
Modern American Woman, is hurled 
Into the kitchen bin to join "the 
orange rings, toast crusts, avocado 
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School, the jurytvor of two tnls- 
judMd mdnriages and ' a series, of 
routine Academic jobs, is doomed; 
always to sacrifice present' happiness 
for distant ideals, while Lydia is the 1 
emergent new woman of middle' 
-America, busy shedding heir mar- 
riage* returning to college, tRking a 
lovef nnd transforming both her 


domestic virtues and her ladylike in- 
heritance into media elite by starring 
In. a television . cookery show. 

I Godwin's fiction is far from in- 
novative, but she has achieved con- 
siderable success ' in the ' United 
States, possibly due to her clever 
combination of familiar material, 
scnipulous scone setting and easily 
assimilable “philosophical’’ message. 
The cehtrql central characters must 
be sexually attractive whatever, their 
age or sitiistion, and so we have 
repeated reminders of their good 


looks, fashion sense, hairstyles, and 
even dress size, ■ 'accompanied by 
choruses, of "I honestly don't believe 
j . . .1 have ever seen three such nice 
I looking women m one family”. They 
and tnelr friends go through emo- 
' tlonal crises which take in the whole 
range of female “problem issues”: 

* sexuality, abortion, childbirth, 
maternal anguish, jealousy, alcohol- 
ism, fragmentation of personality, 
career and status anxiety, breast can- 
cer. These issues are treated evoca- 
tively rather, than directly, the aim 
being to “move” rather than shock. 
Complexity Is added by a supporting 
cast of interesting individuals, which 
here include a Southern granite dame 
™ if. pregnant teenage protfigfi; a 
peslidde, baron with two sons, one 
^rded, the other gAy : a hillbilly 
relative whose nose' was bitten off in 
a brawl; a. one-legged Vietnam veter- > 
an whose wife runs a local nursery 
•scpopl: a trendy (and of courts 
beautiful) black academic who writes 
monographs on snobbery in black 
Anienca; teenage problem children, 
lovers, and many more. 

Godwin' takes enormous care tti: 
locate the action precisely - she be- 
longs to that school of American, 
realists who feel not only that a daily 
menu is essential to: woo the reader's 
credulity but that the ingredients 
must be listed as well ("I make it 
with garbanzo beans add a little ' 
touch of wine vinegar and some 
mayonnaise and alfalfa sprouts”); . 
The descriptions of social events give 
rise to some splendid set pieces, out 
just in case we should feel this is not 
the “real world", the remorseless ap- 


plication of detail Is extended to cur- 
rent events - Three Mile Island, Sky- 
lab, the Iranian Revolution, Close 
Encounters of the Third Kind. A 


“Designs for a New World in the 
poetry of D. H. Lawrence" (Cate), 
Eros, friend or foe?" (Lydia), and 
of the films they see, the Songs they 
hear and the books they ream Twi- 
light of Capitalism, The Scarlet Let- 
ter, Cool Fire; How to Make It on 
Television, and so on. 

Echoes of the- father's gently 
mocking remark at the hour of his 
greatest legal triumph, “If you can’t 
trust your foundations, what can you 
J eve J, ber ^ t . e through the 
story,, When Godwin ceases To panic 


oisirusi ana Daffletqent, the enduring 
frustrations of mother-daughter and 
sisterly misunderstandings within' the 
.“Pressure cooker of the nuclear fami- 
ly". She also suggests those unavdld- 
able and contradictory Impulses to- 
wards escape and security - “What 
was missing? For what or whom did 
she yearn 7 What else was there to 
aspire to?" But, faithful to the con- 
vehtipns of novels about "ordinary 
*' she fakes care to .leave 'her 


a jiuiiauuii, y; iiwi 

ier who “tap-danced his 
way to a chain of Cadillac agencies 
when Vaudeville died” but still sees 
possibilities for his cute grand-daugh- 
ter as the new Shirley Temple (“but 
with RED curls I"). He almost faints 
in disbelief when, having offered 
Becca for a series of television com- 
mercials, the young ad-man explains 
patiently that Shirley Temple is “out- 
dated, passd, not a fifties Image". 

Wryly Becca watches her ambi- 
tions become illusions. A promising 
dance-student, she is singled out and 
then betrayed by a suave new direc- 
tor with a sideline in pornography; 
an unplanned pregnancy delivers the 
coup de grace. Her marriage to the 
child's father,. Geriy, a Harvard 
graduate met on a civil rights march 
in Alabama, begins to founder as 
both partners assert a sexual freedom 
that has more to do with misplaced 
romantic idealism than promiscuity. 
On holiday alone, in the middle of a 
casual affair with the Nordic Sven 
Becca realizes with. a start that.lt is 
Dili's Image in . Sven that she really 
loves. The problems that such a re* 
.relation might present never have to 
be confronted, however, for Becca 
arrives home to find her friend dying 
of a brain tutnoiir. The flame of 
Becca's anarchy continues to bum 
brightly in the pristine setting of 
Adult Intensive Care, where she 
affronts the nurses by attempting to 
paint, Ulll’s toenails; At her friend s 
apparatus-surrounded deathbed, she 
tries to imagine that she and Urn arc 
In a scene from an opera, singing 
impassioned arias td each other. t 


“But all. Ulli can do Is move her 
mputh us 1 It she is chewing som e 


wmen celebrates marri age, ' hetero- 
sexual harmony, and family solidarity, 
and ties up every loose end in the 
book - including some which one 
had never noticed Were there in the 
first p|ace. - «• 


Starjcness vies with an undiluted 
Sepse of ‘comedy - "If it happens to 

■ someone else it may not happen 7 

■ vou. Starts: ira" Somehow exuberant": 


lUUIIUIlilltUIl [U LI|C UIU .« 

Which men and, Wofoeh, are as 

th?y ate ; divided s&t ; and death. 
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Human blossomings 


•sssssssssssssssss t [< j s no j that ideas, issues, and very diltcrcnt mood, does Ihe 

v .. events are ignored. They are here ;il- Dreyfus affair, in its way us trauimi- 

By Peter Keating right, but presented always as fie for France as the Boer War was 

^ inseparable from the people who for Britain. 

- iuccr formulated or enacted them. Even ...... 

REBECCA west: when she is writing of the Boer War, The delight with which distin- 

1900 with tactics outlined and national char- guished. now half-forgotten, indi- 

*on«« WnirUnfeld and Nicolson ill), acteristics compared, it is the persona- vidunls arc brought on to replay their 

lities involved who leap most forcefully parts in the cslnls uf 19011 is quite 
0 297 m OJ into |jf e _ Knitter. Chamberlain, unconcealed. ‘Let us recall Marshal 

— Rhodes, and most notably Milner who Lyautcy of Morocco”. Dame Rcbec- 

, L , . . ... . is treated so unsympathetically that he ca suggests, and a little later 

“When I look back to L9UU and think could well beseen as the villain of I900\ announces: “I have recently asked a 
of the British people , Rebecca West that is, someone apparently so dozen educated people if they have 
writes, “I seem to see in my mind s j nca pable, unimaginative and boring heard of Sir Charles Hartley, and 
eye a crowd standing quite still in the could possibly summon up enough none ever had”. Lyauiey and Hartley 
first darkness of evening, in some enerR y to be villainous. are recalled and their contributions 


wide space, the gas lamps shining 

down on them as they all look south- Dame Rebecca's selection of 
wards." They are looking towards p renc h men and women to represent pel, Alice Roosevelt, and Sir Arthur 
South Africa and the Boer War t h e turn Q f t h e cen tury is particularly Evans. They, in turn, join rank with 
which dominated the news that year, interesting because her affection is those who are still actively remem- 
January opened with the Boers f u j|y engaged with what she describes bered - Einstein. Freud, Henry 
storming Ladysmith; by mid-summer as “(he wholeness of French experi- James. Queen Victoria - and those 
British forces had withstood the cnce « t on ability to assimilate diverse who will eventually servivc, if at all, 
assault, taken Pretoria, relieved experiences without feeling them a* as bizarre footnotes in social history. 
Mafeking, and seemed set for vie- threatening or destructive. Proust is . . .. 

tory. The year closed with Britain seen ns typifying this quality at its There are, inevitably, gaps in 

sending massive reinforcements to fincsli wh fe Colette is invoked as n !900 - There is Imlc about sport, not 

contain a new kind of Boer offen- morc ambiguous case. enough on the music hall, not much 

si vc. about working conditions. We are 

In 1900 Rebecca West whs eight Nor is it something that is re- asked to take some sweeping gener- 
veurs old,' and her memories of the g»n*ed hs applicable only to major alizations as self-evident truths C'Men 
feelings aroused in Britain by that talents: “Everywhere human activi- and women do not really like each 
distant war have stayed vividly with He* were flowering, growing from other very much’) and a few judg- 
her There is the "rae tag and bob- ear, h that Iwd not been suspected of menls that demand contradiction. It 
laii'nnrnde" of “shabbv haoov men" such fertility.” The person then does not seem sensible to describe 
taking an afternoon work to chosen to illustrate the generaliza- Thomas Hardy as “the most chaste of 
marefi through the streets of Rich- t'°" '* Jacques ViUon. who had writers" and whatever the quahty of 
mnnd-on-Tharnes and SDread the grown up in the shadow of lus more Zola s fiction in 1900, he hardly de- 
goocJ news from Mafeking; the but- famous brother Marcel Duchamp, serves to be dismissed as “not a very 
-ton-photographs or British generals but suddenly,, unexpectedly bios- good novelist’ But such errora of 
whicli she and her friends wore flam- somed as an individual talent. Al- judgment are only to be expected If one 
S S . Si ^hen the onTy ‘hough the general reference is to put one’s faith fa people, and that is 
acceptable decorations for respect- Europe, the precise instance seems what Rebecca West has unashamedly 
able middle-class girls were “seed characteristically French; as also, m a done fa this very good book, 
pearls and little silver crosses": and 

Budapest specialities 

singing army songs and oeirg joined ^ . . . ... 

.1 7 . . “ ■ 1 — — ^ cimn u nminr iu»nt hai*v 


are recalled and their contributions I 
recorded, along with such figures as 
Sir Frank Sweuenham, Alice Kep- 


singing army songs ana Demg joinea 

in the spontaneous demonstration by : 

•rqmily patriotic strangers: „ R „ FitzL y 0 n 

When my sisters and I arrived J 
home, we told our parents what — . =as 

we had been doing. They stared ut GEORGE MIKES: 
us aghust. ‘Whut. you have been How t0 be Seventy 
singing in the streets? We could A n Autobiography 
not believe our cars, and stared n .,;;. ch n QS 

back. Our parents' faces changed, * £7 ' 95> 

‘How nice - , ihcv said weakly. They 0 ^ 

did not remincf us that singing in ■ ■ " 


Budapest specialities 


and simply never went back, except 
as a visitor.) His father was President 
of the Jewish Community in the 
Hungarian village of Si kids - a some- 
what unorthodox president, but 
obviously, a much-loved one since he 
was elected in spite of the one condi- 
tion he posed: that he should . be 
allowed to continue keeping a pig, 
slaughter one every year ana eat the 
sausages. Young Mikes's unorthodox 


ojlr. uur parents races cnangeu. . 0 -_ y slaughter one every year and eat the 

How nice . thev said weakly. They u -» v sausages. Young Mikes's unorthodox' 

did not remind us that singing in . stance went further. “My religion", he 

the street was the Inst infamy, and [ must begin by declaring my interest „ did nQt mean an fang \0 me", 

wc found out later that all our - and my Qualifications for reviewing ' j’ WM oft j f ac tor’’ separating 

friends' parents had capitunlntcd George Mikes’s autobiography: a (ffm what he wanted> an( j f e ft 

too. continental background, and the W|Ilselfj (0 be - a Hungarian, He 

1900 is a skilful blend of knowledge, b ped. alas, on personal t h ere fo re became a Catholic and ac- 
inimi'nisirv liktnru ilhicimiinnc experience. Ot now to De Severny, in o haf for the exnresa nuroose of 


documentary history, illustrations, experience, 
and personal reminiscence. It con- fac V ■J 1 )' E 
tains a month-by-month calendar of . n ? 
events, and a good deal of further Mikes s is 
factual information listed under sub- y et seventy 


luhiuui imuiiutuiun iimcu unucr auu- / — ,j .v/Lr ■ „„ 

ject headings such as “Literature and c™ 1 ** therefore have had no > has 

Thought". "Music". “Architecture ° n, y ashrewd ^ ess ^^Bps howto 6 e 
and Design":, “Science, Technology seventy. I, on theotljr hand, haw a 
and Medicine". Emphasis is placed very good idea lndeed. But he knows a 


■til seems, ever formally ab 

Idea, on oonntl 


remained an agnostic ever since. 


But he has never abjured his 


3g steSt-t'STS 

Ews Presented in this waJ hel the ability to express it orally and in he declares with impressive fervour 

.AKSeSioTi’ 


result is an attractive, personal inter- sister’s childhood, which was the same ^ . w' Mikes' too and he 

Pfelation that offers a reliable view as his was miserable while his was tes wlth a p prova ! an d under- 
of the nsut u/ivhrifit fiArinmma trnnneH _ The v hath remember the \ .1 JlLi. 1 li. 


Of the past without becoming trapped “delightful’’. They both remember the J tn{fillg the warning a friend of his 
,m the cold distancing of objective same episodes, but give them an once is f ued to his (t V friend's) wife 
. history. „ • entirely different Interpretation. For w | ien s j ie owned up to being bored' 

■ The strong personal element M^'Hp^^^resoifliich mst to hiS. gy-. ^ of his stories; “If a man’s 
comes only partly from the reminisc- particular mill, raw fohtenal , for '-'wife ,I$.bbred by.a man’s storjes there 
ences: it owes just as much to Dame [Qi n 1 nghh is one thing a : man cap do: change 

1 ftnnMnjilt '(iikirtk le IS. 3D0VC &U* BH OIltCrtBlTlCr and Elis.. L,v ..hPa .UA.han^ nneelklu nlioAnd hlfr 


on Eurone'TatherjfiVrSm^y Brit- how to aporoach that great age and this. Hungarian fckntig *»wwjr great 
aih. will! France receiving as^ much * his real theme. . 2 & 

attention as England, and America His recipe Is. first and foremost, a 

shuffling restlessly on the sidelines, happy temperament, excellent health. He oves his mother-ton^e almost 
, r°cis^come first, p . Nine, of sq, 1 c&c PSSSl 


JOHN UPDIKE 

Rabbit is Rich 

'The Rabbit books are John Updike 1 * best. J/| gft 

What they amount to is b social and, so to lijkf 

speak, emotional history of the United States \ 

over the last 20 years or more.' i 

Anthony Quintonj The Timet V- 

£7.95 *3397434* pfr \ V 

JOEL BARNETT \ V 

Inside ihe Treasury 

•Of absorbing Interest to all political scientists, economists, and 
Indeed to all who take an interest in UK economic policy.* 

Geoffrey E. Wood, Times Educational Supplement 

£8.95 *3397394* 

MARY KALDOR 

The Baroque Arsenal 

‘TUa Is an important book on the overpowering and decisive 
issue of our time.' 

John Kenneth Galbraith 

£7-93 *33973885 

GEORGE MIKES 

How to be seventy 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

■Brimming with seat, happy-go-lucky Joy and civilised laughter 
... a charming book.’ 

Graham Lord, Sunday Bxprssi 

£7-95 *3397453 9 

John Malcolm Brinnin 

Sextet 

T. S. ELIOT & TRUMAN CAPOTE & OTHERS 
'A perceptive, humorous and gently acandaloua record of post- 
war artlaile society. ' 

Alan Hollfnghum, HarptrslQuun 

£7.95 Illustrated 2339745* * 

<T; ANDRE DEUTSCH 


LANGUAGE, DISCOURSE, 
SOCIETY 

SERIES EDITED BY STEPHEN HEATH AND 
COLIN MacCABE 


Two new titles in this series make available for the first time in 
English recent advances in linguistics, semiotics, 

• psychoanalyst and ideology. 

PSYCHOANALYSIS AND CINEMA; 

THE IMAGINARY SIGNIFIER 

ChristianMetz 

By the most influential contemporary theorist ofeinema and a leading 
contributor to the devetopxnentofsemiotics-MelzusesFreiidian 
psychoanalysis to examine the nature of cinematic spectalorship, the 
relations of cinema and voyeurism, fetishism and sooa 
. 338pp £10.00 0333S7B0B4 

LANGUAGE, SEMANTICS AND IDEOLOGY 

, .. . Michel PQcheux 

A major contribution to the philosophy and socujlooy oftenguaga from 
a Marxist viewpcinL Pftcjieux develops a critique ^of Iheprodlfctfonpf 
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trary, hb can be very serious indeed; ,;en(ty n as he contertiplaics his past : arid 
about the things that matter. -One 'of -present ahfi fousrt on the Inevitable- 
them is his Hurigarian Identity. ^t .jendJhe fcbmMto the cheering cohefa- 
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FORTHCCHvBNO 

FEMINISM AND PSYCHOANALYSIS: 
THE DAUGHTER’S SEDUCTION 

jeme Gallop. 

1 Studies the relation between contemporary feminist theory and the, 

' pSyohoarialyeiapf Jecquea Lacan -^-the prpbfomfl of sexu^ difference; 
ofdssire, of reidfaaofwritfag. olpower, of&mily, ofphallocentrfara - 
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Cornell 


Winner of the Modern 
Language Association 's 
1980 James Russell 
Lowell Prize 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

MODERN 
DRAMA AND 
GERMAN 
CLASSICISM 

Renaissance from 
Lessing to Brecht 
"This (s a hook any reader In- 
terested In drama is likely lo so 
back to again and again." 

— CamparaUtv l./temtum. 

Winner of the 
Milton Society of 
America's 1981 
James Holly 
Hanford Award 

Stella Puree 
Revard 

THE WAR 
IN HEAVEN 

I Paradise Lost 
I and the Tradition of 
I Satan ’s Rebellion 

"The range of her material— 
she Seems to have left no stone!’ 
unturned— is matched by the 
economy and grace with 
which she uses it to illuminate 
the details of Milton's war. . . 
Brilliant.” — University of 

Ibronto Quarterly, 


Winner of the American 
Historical Association '$ 
1981 Albert]. Beveridge 
Award in. - I 
American History 

Paul G.E. 
Clemens 

THE ATLANTIC 
ECONOMY AND 
COLONIAL 
MARYLAND’S 
EASTERN 
SHORE 

Frbm Tobacco id Grain > 
"There’s much To be said for a 
book that accomplishes'' the 
goals. that the author sets out 
for it. It is even better when 
the topic is an important, one. 
...Many wfll turrt to Clemens's 
book as a model regional anal- 
ysis... This is a fine study." 
— Choice . “An Impressive, 
piece of work."— William md 
Mary Quarterly. 


At your bookstore or front 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Ely House, 37 Dover Street 
London WIX4HQ 
or 

P.O.Box 250, Ithaca. 

New fork 14850 • 


A scene in every number 


By Jonathan Keates 

ARLENE M. JACKSON: 

Illustration and the Novels of Thomas 
Hardy 

151pp. Macmillan. £15. 
n 333 32303 3 

Literary illustration in the twentieth 
century has conic lo seem unneces- 
sary. even impertinent. Wc no longer 
need or want pictures, and even if 
the resurgence of the professional 
illustrator for adult fiction is not in- 
conceivable. it is' hard to imagine an 
Amis, a Murdoch or a Drabble 
accompanied with plates. Given (he 
tendency of novelists from James and 
Proust ( pace those wispy Jullian 
drawings for the Scott-Moncriuff 
translation) onwards to replace ac- 

I f ion with nit a lysis, nnd the gradual 
disappearance in art of the represen- 
tational before the abstract and sym- 
bolic, it seems as if there is nothing 
left for the artist to work on or with. 

It must already have looked a little 
like that during the 1870s, when Har- 
dy's early novels began appearing. 
His extraordinary precision in detail, 
,on which reviewers of Far From The 
Madding Crowd were quick to com- 
ment, was a good deal more helpful 
thnn the narrative methods of other 
contemporary novelists. Poor M. E. 
Edwards, for example, faced with 
Trollope’s The Clave rings, serialized 
in The CornhiU in 18o7, could do 
little but pose the figures in photo- 
graphic attitudes of soulful anxiety 
against a blurred crosshatching 
emblematic of the writer's concentra- 
tion of interest on character as 
opposed to surroundings. "If authors 
would team a little now to draw 
themselves, they would not put such 
difficulties in the artist’s way", 
George du Maurier plaintively noted 
in The Magazine of Art. "It would be 
a great boon if they could, however 
roughly, illustrate their own work." 
fn The Art Journal Joseph Pennell 
vigorously disagreed: “The most aw- 
ful misfortune that may occur to an 
illustrator is to be compelled to use 
the photographs or sketches* made by- r 
an author, here almost certain disas- 
ter. awaits the artist.’ 1 

Nothing so dreadful overtook 
Helen Paterson, pupil of Millais and 
Leighton, whose work Ruskin 
foraettabiy termed "forever lovely" ' 
and who was modestly content, to 
accept the author’s bints in prepara- 
tion of her coolly accomplished 
plates for Far From The Madding 
Crowd. Hardy's readiness to consider 
her “the best illustrator I ever had" 
Was determined by a' wistful notion, 
developed years afterwards in a let- 
to Gpsse, that had she not mar- 
ried William Allihgham nnd he not 


From Hopkins's Millaisinn pencil she 
emerges as a combination of a Gir- 
ton bluestocking damezel with one of 
the rapturous maidens of Patience. 

An increasing concern with his 
illustrators' capacity to provide in- 
telligent visual glosses on crucial mo- 
ments in the narrative was enhanced 
for Hardy during composition of The 
Trumpet Major and A Laodicean. 
The plates in both books represent a 
suppressed cry for help from artists 
clearly incapable of overcoming the 
flaws inherent in the text. For the 
one. John Collier, a future R. A. 
and associate of Alma-Tadema, pro- 
vided what must be some of the 
worst engravings to any nineteenth 
century novel, with figures and prop- 
ortions of an embarrassing inepti- 
tude. For the other, George du 
Maurier resumed the uneasy part- 
nership which began four years pre- 
viously with The Hand of Ethelberta 
- “Think of the poor artist, please, 
and give me a scene in every num- 
ber, if you can”. Those for whom Du 
Maurier is the archetypal chronicler 
of Tads and fooleries in the High Art 
drawing rooms of 1870s Punch can 
scarcely view his Hardy illustrations 
without a sense of their ludicrous 
in appropriateness. His versions of 
Somerset and Paula, Lord Mount- 
ed re and Ethelberta, fussily uphol- 
stered grotesques, are simply Edwin 
and Angelina and Mr and Mrs Pon- 
sonby de Tomkyns minus their ex- 
tended captions. 

The London agent for Harper's, 
which serialized A Laodicean, noted 
that Du Maurier “owned up that he 
was better at working his own will in 
social satire rather than under the 
limitations of other people's stories”. 
Fraught as it was, their collaboration 
cemented a friendship between artist 


cemented a triendship between artist 
and author, and taught Hardy a good 
deal more about the technical aspects 
of plate-making. Yet the experience 
seems, at the same time, to have put 


been courting Emma Gifford "those 
l wo almost simultaneous weddings 
would have been one but for a stupid 
blunder of God Almighty." Her 
work-hns nn amazing stylistic flexibil- 
ity, contrasting a scene such as the 
shearing supper, showing Oak and 
the rustics In swirling pre-Raphaelite 
draperies amid Burne-Jonesian briar 
roses, with the naturalistic severity of 
the confrontation' beside Fanny's 
corpse, where (he compositional lines 
formed py the coffin and the con- 
torted shapes of Troy and Bathsheba 
I are eloquently stark. 

Hardy was not always so fortun- 
ate. The Return of ike Native, re- 
fe cte l,] ,y Leslie Stephen for The 
Cornhill because ,;the Eustacta- 
| Damoh-ThQihasift triangle "mifiht 


paid to aoy further direct contact 
With illustrator?. He was apparently 
indifferent to the painstaking' authen- 
ticity of Robert Barnes’s work on 
The Mayor of Casterbridge, sym- 
pathetic though it invariably is to the 
unique nature of the story as an 
essay in niral history, Odder still was 
his lack of interest in the representa- 
tion of'Tess. whose consignment to 
Hubert Herkomer and a team of 
three students in The Graphic’s 1891 
serialization seems like an ironic 
echo of her fa(e in the book. 

There is a dramatic aptness in the 
sudden change of pictorial style 
marked by the Herkomer plates. The 
long Pre-Raphaelite shadow, extend- 
i Moxon Tennyson of 
1857 through the entire world of 
Victorian book illustration, has given 
place to a Parisian art school manner 
strongly influenced by Millet, Mels- 
sonnier and Rosa Bonheur. Tess 





“What an escape,” he said. 

An illustration by George du Maurier for Hardy's A Loadicean, which 
appeared in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, February 1881, from the 

ann*JrZTuiJ!? re n, ** a,so nview °! an exhibition of work by 
another of Hardy s illustrators, Hubert von Herkomer, in Commentary on 

' • , • . page 250. 

mee , t ‘ n 8 with reasonably competent artist could ex- 
[rmiv ^ novel * end ** ,e fl novel by elaboral- 


among the bleeding pheasants be- 
comes a Norman paysanpe, and the 
implications of Herkomer's Insiduously 


erotic treatment of the meeting with 
Alec at the fire, lodge the novel 
firmly in a kind of Daudet-Maupas- 
sant world far removed, as its early 
critics noted, from the family read- 
ership of the serial magazines. 

Dr Jackson’s survey, the first 10 
tackle this fascinating subject, shows 
a refreshing determination to under- 
line its significance not merely in 
connection with Hardy but with the 
whole field of Victorian fiction from 
Dickens onwards. She draws our 
attention to Pre-Raphaelite influence 
In asserting the primacy of emblema- 
tic detail as an aid to the reader in 
search of signals from the narrative, 
and convincingly suggests that a 


mg upon the descriptive touches 
offered by the writer. More might 
have been said of the effect of 
photography, simultaneously disturb- 
ing and celebrating intimacy, and a 
wider sweep might have been made 
of comments by other novelists on 
the nature and degree of illustration. 
With its handsome batches of exam- 
ples and a detailed analysis of the art 
work in each of the major serializa- 
tions ( The Woodlanders, published in 
Macmillan's, was without plates of 
any sort) this is an outstanding con- 
tribution towards our appreciation of 
. the links between the nineteenth cen- 
tury writer and reader. 


Nice one, Keats 


By Mar k Casserley 

WILLIAM WALSUi 
Introduction (o Reals 


and Amusement, edited by Miss 
Brnddon, author of Lady Audley’s 
Secret, The , chaset) ■illustrator, 
Oerard Manley . Hopldn?'s brother 
Artput* was stymied- by. Hfirdv’s 


mwuuivu vYilii ail 

earlier Eustncta (no Corfiote connec- 
tions and no resemblarice to Sappho 
ff.Mti Slddons, as fn the Wessex 
Edition), her creator had already de- 
veloped the more vulnerable and 

S Jex figure, of later versions. 

y wanted her “more youthful ia 
face, stipple in figure, and, in gener- 
al, with a littlo more rotindness and 
softness than have been given her". 


The Methuen; £7.95 (paperback, 

fous. 

Hion AO/ production to Keats 'has to 
Vflss f 80 u/ 1 YHjf 1 the mythology, surround- 

fev's Sf? 5 s ,fe a J c U°- maIt ? his poetry, 
which some, find repellent, fufiy pr£ 

Iher S!!L - fl .ro«iero,i-pader. \n, Wilfiam 
d v Y ls i h S m pw ’ ln ° u rder * understand 
arid s significance the student has to 
ssts £f p ° nd to . Ke ? t ^ work as a unity, 
iln; ? n a P^iy edhcative experience” 

ode- The organization pf the. book is 
pho consistent , with- an understanding of 

isex Keats’s career- as, “a brilliant, pro- 
do- found and exemplary exercise In self-' 
md education'*: it begins with ''the dpen- 
ins. iflg . sensibility , then coniiidetf, the 
I id early poetry, arid goes .Ort tQ'dfes 
Ier ' the ' P°et s personal development:- 
md ' The education pf Sensibility”, draw- 
r ’’. ing on an earlier Article by Ppofessor 


Walsh, Is followed by chapters on 
ihelelters to George and Georgina 
Keats and to Fanny Brawne, and 
Anally a discussion of the late poems, 
The author avowedly draws on the 
work of others for his biographical 
material providing his own moraliz- 
ing and explicatory gloss. This 
approach shows many parallels with 
Revaluation, hut while Leavis con- 
fined himself to the poetry in eva- 
luating Keats’s achievement, Walsh 
makes extensive use of the lettera. 

Through quotation and additional 
commentary, the reader is ericour- 
aged to respond to Keats as a man 
and . as an example: “It is impossible 
to exajmerate tho.simpje human riice- 
•***■? ; ■■ £ ea ^''' — : wntous - passage, . 
such; as. the vision of life. as a man- 
sion of many apartments, is ptaised 


judgments, especially on poems con- 
demned as derivative or Immature, 
rather than attempt to show what is 
happening in them. The superiority 
pf the late Odes over, say, Endymlan 
is riot, in doubt, but the absence of 
sufficient explanatory material or cn- 


A literary reputation is the vector 
of competing myths. In. this book 
Keats is being Saved from the view 
that his achievement is flawed by the 

..if a “vfiT- 


“L* K:. a ASS?‘ 

a ^^mfortable. with 
softness, and ambiguity in the poetry, 
and he 'prefers to deal out ^mph^fic 


emphasis may also result from a of' 
sire to correct a second . attitude 
sensed In his potential . audience: a 
■ first-blush infatuation With the music- 
al in Keats, combined with sen- 
timentality about ' bis: suffenngs. 

. Another myth is,' however, offered 
by this book, since the emphasis on 
Keat’s heroic acceptance or personal 
. misery and on his strepuousness 01 
mind, da opposed to /’modish/literary 
rihit’’, has -Its own appeals All ,^ e 
same, the enthusiasm.. $f Walshs in*,' 
troduption may provoke iwders into, 
fapsacklng- the, - bibliography for. 
alternatiVp approaches,. • • 
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By Martin Pawley 

BEVNER BANHAM: — - 

Design by Choice 
Edited by Penny Sparke 
152pp. Academy Editions, 7 Holland 
St reet, London, W8. £9.50. 

Somewhere in his massive journalis- 
tic output for the year 1966 Reyner 
Banham wrote a piece about Formula 
One cars, with much use of 
phrases like "chassis design", “nega- 
tive camber”, ‘‘scrub angle" and so 
on. Dennis Berry, then head of 
Kingston School of Architecture, 
wrote a letter pointing out some 


Banham knows that journalism is 
ephemeral but he docs not quite 
believe it. "The misery of such writ- 
ing, when it is exactly on target, is to 
be incomprehensible by the time the 
next issue comes out", he notes with 
resignation in his foreword, but this 
world-weariness is soon succeeded by a 
hope that "one or two of his para- 
graphs" will prove in later years to have 
“distilled the essence of an epoch far 
better than subsequent scholarly stu- 
dies ever can". It is in any case difficult 
to generalize about his work. He 
himself claims to all magazines), and in 


1967 thought it important lo advise 
readers of Mew Society and "Peter 
Hall, wonder boy of English town 
planning, is about to buy a Ford 
Mustang to commute between London 
and Reading." 

Cars indeed figure extensively in 
these pages, perhaps because they 
are a genuine fusion of heavy matter 
with expandability and fun. Banham 
clearly believes they are his forte 
and, truth to tell, he probably does 
know more about them than most 
Courtauld graduates, but his wisdom 


and ail American V-8 upon which he 
embarked in the pages of Industrial 
Design in I960. Bannam, of course, 
knows that Lc Corbusier admired 
Ellore Bunatti’s engines (at least he 
did in 1923), going so far as to 
illustrate one alongside the briar pipe 
and the Parthenon in the pantheon 
of Vers une Architecture. Banham 
also knows that purism, the idea that 
engineering evolves towards classic 
forms, is either wrong or at least 
operates over such an extended time 
scale that to claim any kind of clas- 
sical plateau in the 1920s is absurd. 


; ;li§§ 
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quite fundamental errors and offered 
corrections. In a defence published' 
with Berry's letter, Banham re- 
marked that it was a great pleasure 
lo receive a truly technical letter 
from a reader and not the usual 
"fuming cuckoo-spit". About the 
alleged errors he said not a word. 

Design by Choice is a collection of 
thirty-one of the 397 articles Reyner 
Bannam claims responsibility for 
over the past twenty-five years. It 
covers his progression as a writer on 
architecture and popular culture - 
from art historian to architectural 
historian to commentator to Amer- 
icanophile to expatriate - and con- 
tains some of the best as well the 
most characteristic of his ephemera. 
Banham is still fifty-one per cent 
right in what he has written: “A 
Home is not a House" (1965) re- 
mains as brilliant as ever. But in- 
cluded, too, is “A Grid on two 
Farthings" (1960), with its fatuous 
prophecy that the name of the inven- 



especiully if you are a former en- 
gineering apprentice from an aircraft 
company. 

For a start Banham does not men- 
tion that the engine of the TVpe-41 
Bugatti illustrated in the article is a 
straight-eight with all its cylinders in 
line, which explains its two-dimen- 
sionality; nor does he identify the 
“flnuntlng accessories” which it con- 
ceals and the V-8 reveals, or indeed 
adequately explain the fact that since 
both engines are totally enclosed 
when in use the “wild rhetoric of 
power" is reserved for the mechanic 


who changes the oil. It is, of course, 
true that tne American V-8 lias more 
accessories than the straight-eight of 
thirty years before: it nas a belt- 




Rambler Ambassador V8, I960; from the book under review. 


“handle heavy matters with light tends to be of the golf-club variety, 

S ment", but his editor sees “ex- long on generalizations and technical 
ibility" and "fun" as major terms, snort on engineering know- 
themes. It is true that heavy matters ledge. It is not just his peculiar judg- 
are mentioned in Banham's articles ments; the Volkswagen Beetle is dis- 


tor of the Moulton bicycle will join 
those of Bessemer, Panhard and 
Diesel in immortality. Other essays 
cover subjects as varied as Sant'Elia, 
Sunset Boulevard, Coventry 
Cathedral, Jaguars, Mustangs and 
Star Wars. 


pendability" and "fun" as major 
themes. It is true that heavy matters 
are mentioned in Banham's articles 
and phrases like “Capitalist-type 
socie ty" , “internal subversion " , 

“Nazi revanchism" and “the crisis of 
the adult education movement in the 
face of the Beatles" crop up from 
time to time; but he also writes 
knowingly of “handling a plump, 
drunk, amiable, unstable girl at a 
party", of “keeping abreast of Play- 
boy* (in the Architect’s Journal, of 


missed as “sterile" and the E-type 
Jaguar as “moribund”, while the 
1956 Buick Century Riviera Sedan 
(an entirely forgettable vehicle) gets 
a whole article to itself. More signifi- 
cantly, it is the technology of the 
automobile, knowledge of which he 
wields like a nuclear deterrent over 
his readers. Take the elaborate com- 
parison between a Bugatti engine 


Consequently his comparison be- 
tween the purist Bugatti engine 
“two-dimensional and with hidden 
accessories” and an American V-8 
engine of thirty years later - "a rich 
three-dimensional composition with a 
wild rhetoric of power, flaunting as 
many accessories ns possible" - .is 
extremely suspect. The difference is, 
he says, that one is a fine-art engine 
and the other a pop-art engine: one 


he says, that one is a fine-art engine 
and the other a pop-art engine: one 
"a rectangular silhouette'', the other 
“a deliberate exposure of technical 
means”. This is about as close to 
“fuming cuckoo-spit" as you can get. 


driven power steering pump and an 
air-conditioning compressor, but 
these innovations have nothing to do 
with Mondriaan and Jackson Pol- 
lock, they are the result of technolo- 
gical evolution in the field of en- 
vironmental control (taming, steering 
torque nnd keeping out the heat ol 
the summer), which is after all a 
Banham subject par excellence. His 
1969 book Architecture of the Well - 
Tempered Environment deals with it 
at length. Odd that he should avoid 
a subject he does know something 
about in favour of one that he docs 
not. 

It is necessary to go into this sort 
of detail in order to come to grips 
with the issues raised by the articles 
in the present collection. If it seems 

E icayune, that is because it is: 
innham was right much of the time, 
in any case. Surely, then, these 
errors are unimportant? Well, re- 
issuing them makes them less so than 
when they were buried in the incom- 
prehensibility of last week's issue. It 
may have been all right in 1967 to 
write about the amazing hulk, but 
today we all know he is incredible 
and repeating the error merely 
throws doubt upon all the other dis- 
tillations of the essence of the epoch 
In these pages. ■ : 


NEW & RECENT TITLES IN OURMAJQR EURfM l EANPIIBIJBIIMGPROGRAIIflVEllVITHTIIEMAISONDiS SCDKB»OEL’HblMME, 


The Anthropological Circle 

Symbol, Function, History . . 

MARC AUG£ 

Tranalatod by MARTIN THOM 

Marc Aug6 argues that Ihd fundamental division oi toque 
between symbolic structures and functional aspects or society 
underlies tne Intellectual differences between particular . 
anthropologists. In this book he presents recent debates In 
French anthropology, seeking thereby to Identify a means of • • 
overcoming this division. ‘ Hard covers £12.50 net 

CiBMfce, SU. in So<M Papa,bsok Ml 

Anthropology 37 ' 

Why Marry Her? 

Society and Symbolic Structures 
LUC DE HEUSCH 
Translated by JANET LLOYD 

A collection of essays on the themes of .social organisation, 
kinship and religion which provides an excellent guide tor 
English-speaking anthropologists to the understanding ol French 
structuralist thought. £19,50 net 

• Cambridge Studies In Social Anthroptogy 33 

i * 

Contemporary Italian Sociology 

• . Edited by DIANA PINTO . ■ 

-This anthology shows how Italian sociology applies highly.. ! ; 

original economic and aodolobjoal analyses l<l Italy's principal 
. jtodsl problems and explains .how its themaB and methods could 1 
bs profitably integrated fnlo other eoctolofllcal traditions. . 

Hard covers £20.90 net 
' Paperback £7.50 net 

. ' Mpw In p&perbaok 

The Now International Division 
ot Labour . 

Structural Unemployment In Industrialized Couritflea and ,-. 
Industrialization in; Developing CoMntrles , ' ; 

: , FOLKER FROBEL, JURGEN HE1NRICH9 arid ' 

OTTO KREYE ^ 

; Translated by PETE pURGESS , . 

' f . . greatly advances our 




tno FOMrte^ntntQ jNh0. r N^ , 

Century 

An Essay Iryi&mparatlve History 
EMMANUEL LE RQY LADURIE and JOSEPH GOY 
This bode offers -B summary of (he current state of research on 
(He tithe and similar forms ol ravenua. Using the tithe as an 
Indicator ol the structure of rural society and the IsvbI of 
agricultural production, It also provides a description of the 
agrarian revolution in Europe and Latin America. £17.50 net 

Industrialization before 
Industrialization 

Rural Industry in the Genesis of Capitalism 

PETER KRIEDTE, HANS MEDICK and 

JURGEN SCHLUMBOHM 

Translated bv BEATE SCHEMPP 

ThlB book analyses the ‘proto-InduBtrlallzatlon of rural domestic 

Industry in the late middle agBs, and considers whether It 

constituted a distinct mode of production or was part of a process 

of continuous evolution. Hard covers £25.00 net 

Studies In Modem Capitalism Paperback £7.95 nat 

Etudes surle CsplallBma Modems . 

andPast and Present Publications 

Economic Life In Ottoman 
Europe 

. Taxation; Trade and the Straggle for Land, 1600-1900 


'• BRUCE MCGOWAN *■ :• • 'Vv.v 

The' author presents original new material concerning a:- 
neglected field. His study ol Ottoman re corda provides 
convincing analyses oi fundamental economic, fiscal and 
demographic questions, and offers valuable data for the 
continuing atuay of the role of Ottoman Europe within the ■ 
expanding economy pf- the early modern centuries. ^J!20XTC 

, Studies in Modem CapItatfsirvEtudep 

the DeflnltlafefflM^MfflWI 


Interpreting the French 
Revolution 

FRANCOIS FURET 
Translated by ELBORO FORSTER 

An attempt lo cut through I he contradictory and misfeeding views 
of (he Revolution, and lo decipher some of Ihe enigmatic 
problems of revolutionary Ideology. Francois Furel analyses how 
euch an event can be conceptualised, and identifies the changes 
the Revolution produced as well ae the continuity It provided, 
provided. ; ' 

■ ... II will remain a milestone in the historiography ol the French 
Revolution.' History Today 

Hard covers £15.00 net 
„ ' _ _ „ __ - Paperback £4.95 net 

La Mort, Les Morts 

dans les Socl6t6s Anclennes 

Colloque sur Tlddologle Fundraire, Ischia, Naples 6-10 
December 1977 

Edited by GHERARDO GNOLI and 
JEAN-PIERRE VERNANT 

This volume |s concerned wilh death and its Ideological rale in 
ancient societies. Analysing the practices oi various cultures, the 
contributors have the common goal oi trying to understand Ihe 
rituals ol death and their soolai function. £25.00 net 

Mirth. Religion and ^Society 

Structuralist Essays by M. Dellenne, L; Gemef, 

^L-P. Vflrnant and ;P. yWW-Nagu^t v . rV . 

Edited by R. li. GORDON • V. -V"- 

The essay$ Ip-fWs volume explore different fispeqts of 
relation between Greek myth and Greek l lw “ ,h * " ‘ 

Archaic period and the Heltenlstlc 






P^pWfiFon. and.it s / 

London Poviefr of Books 

Hard . covers. £20.00 'net 
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THE MAKING 

of the - 

REPRESENTATIVE 

for 

-PLANET 8- 

The fourth In the series CANOPUS 
IN ARGOS/ARCHIVES hy 

Doris 

Lessing 

o 2 24 02008 0 £ 6.511 Mnrcli 25 

SHIKASTA 

'Magnificent... an 
astonishing book 
that sets out to 
chronicle the whole 
world of humanity, 
spirit, earth, stars, 
soul, resources, 
virtue, evil, pre-Eden 
forever/ The Times 
'The virtue lies in its 
rage and its hope and, 
of course, its humanity/ 
Anthony Burgess, TLS 
£ 7*0 

THE MARRIAGES 
BETWEEN ZONES 
3 ; 4 St 5 

'She has set herself 
a huge task: nothing 
less than exploring 
the my steries of 
. =: human lifein tht j 
universe . a lilting - 
and resonant 
laledfgreat 
charm and humour/ 
Nina Bawden, 

Daily Telegraph . 

■ £*?9$ 


commentary 


Success in an adopted country 


THESIRIAN 

EXPERIMENTS 

'Takes its place in 
; atr^ditionof ■ 
didactic, succeeding . 

brilliantly, as 
an allegory/ Bel 
Mooney, Spectator 
'The third and 
funniest in Doris 
Lessing's series. . 
Its hopes, and faith 
in love, are pure 
joy/ The Times 
_ £ 7-50 

Jonathan (ape 


By David Alexander 

A Passion for Work 

Sir Hubert von Herkorncr. 18-19-1914 

Wnifoid Museum 

It is appropriate that the new Wat- 
ford Museum, which is in the former 
Ben skin's brewery house next to 
Watford High Street Station, should 
have Herkomer as the subject of its 
first art exhibition (until March 10). 
It was at nearby Bushcy that Hcr- 
konier settled in bis early twenties, 
at the period when he was making a 
living with realist illustrations for die 
Graphic. The young artist’s altitude 
was coloured not only by the influ- 
ence of German sucial realism, felt 
during a short |>eriod nl the Munich 
Academy, hut also by his own fami- 
ly's struggles in America and Eng- 
land after they had left Bavaria when 
lie was a child. Unlike many of the 
cMerly or distressed whom he de- 
picted, Herkamer was able to do 
something about his poverty; "a pas- 
sion for work" was his own phrase 
and the exhibition gives a good idea 
of his energy and the range of his 
artistic activities. 

Herkamer made his reputation 
with works such as “The Last Muster" 
fRA 1875), a once-famous picture of 
Chelsea pensioners worked up from 
a Graphic sketch, and he continued 
to think of the recording of such 1 
scenes to be one of hfs major tasks. 1 
But he made his fortune with his 1 
portraits, soon fearing that he was ' 
being thought of ns ,l the painter of I 
old men". A selection of portraits is I 
on .display,, which 'show, however, 1 
that he did not only use the subdued : 

n.lpltd llinunlil lin.'l.l.l. C. I 



““5 

Jackson, reviewed on page 258 


palette thought sun able for the dis- 
tinguished. The museum has also 
borrowed two laier realist pictures, 
"Hard Times” and "On Strike" which 
contrast with two pictures of VulageUfe i 
for which social comment was not the 
motive. 

Herkomer (the. “von" was granted 
by the Kaiser in 1899) acquired a 
great lov^ of the English countryside 
and among the surprises of the ex- 
hibition are his landscape studies in 


watercolour and oils, some apparently 
made from the back of his Daim- 
ler arier he took up motoring in 
1903. But this was relaxation after" 
, iSffg wor * { of many years. 

. £ u he ha <? ? et U P «n art school 
at Bushey, which he was to run for 
just over twenty years; this is not 
covered in any detail, partly beenuse 
tne museum hopes to mount a sepa- 
rate exhibition in the future. He was 
also much engaged in primmaking, 
devlsuw.* process for Sttel-f&tfhg im- 
printed monotypes which he called 
HeTkomergrHyurei. and also For a 

enamels™ " the P roduction of 

Much time, and even more 
money, was devoted to the building 
of his remarkable house In Bushey, 


Illusions of harmony 


By 'Frances Spalding 

11 11 

Meredith Frampton 
Tate Gallery 


■ ELv ? er 10 r S ac !i Meredith Framp- 

W®*/ ae ‘( Portraits of royal- 

■ ty, Nobel prize winners and top civil 

• E27iL' gently ' exhumed from 
boardrooms for one of the most un- 
expected exhibitions the Tate hns 
J 1 9 n S 1, L th , e vis,tor must nrst 

Bqaaysfc'sn 

heightening the : impression that I he 
, : fib age We- see is merely a mask pregs- 

fIZ h face ’ t .' I ’ ike wJSl, 

Frampton fonkes surface appaaranfcos 
sc . en ? 1 ; disquieting, Despite ■ their 

ner^H«n tra S ft ' 0n8v ■■“? d Marmoreal 
perfection,; hus portraits, painted to : 

a «l. uisil, Pns. ' how ' tin 
show, display scant regard for the 

illuslnnfcr p ifoit iiAn >1..* r? v_. 


the temple of the avant-garde.. 

A more tenacious upholder of 
tradition would be hard to find. Ev- 
ery detail is fastidiously pursued with 
an Immaculate technique. The fig- 
ures are frozen Into position With a 
.precision .that Ingres would have 
admired. .The smooth paint surface 
and grey tonality heighten the im- 
pressidn that the image, despite its 
clarity, Is somehow infinitely remote, 
like a mirror reflection. Everyth ina 
becomes a still-life; the sitter’s face 
ni l* , lhe .^ grounding accoutrements 
which denote hfs profession, are 
fashioned with the SRme evenness of 
tenor. Sir Clive Forster-Cooper 


r * 11 — . 1 , leuiu iur inc 

[ ilJuslonisfic tradition that Frampton 
I maintained. Between 1920 and 1945 
he exhibited regularly at the Royal 
I Academy, receiving considerable 
I praise but never becoming the sub- 
f Jecl of any article or critical asSess- 
mem. For the last th frty.severi 'Years 
J he has painted nothing, his eyesight 
preventing the close, detailed Work 
[ which was his forte. This is his first 
one-man show arid it is made explo- 
sively provocative by being pfacied in’. 


On March 3, 1932 the TL$ carried 
ff . review of Midsummer 

Night Madness. Sefo) O’FaoMn's 
first volume of,, short stories: 

Mr Edward Gtonett contributes an 
’ : to 'VMr . Sefo 

O Foolflii?$ firtt; volume of short' 
.g? 1 ^ . jWdBWuwr Night Madness ■ 
(Cdpe, 7s. 6 d ,- 1 ndt), . r., he con- 
cliufos by saving: “If one wished to 


( Cdpe; ' 7s. 6 d,- 1 ndt), . r., he con- 
cludifs, by saying: “if one wished to 
damn. Sefin O’F^olfilrt .in the eyes of 
.the yulgdr one would say He is a poet' 
at heart .' 1 ft is, in fact, from thde 
dualities which Mr Garnett almost 
reai> to- mention, sensitive appreda- 
tion of the n^CIanchply charm of the 
Irish' epur) try side , ; ’ pdetlq peroepliop 
of the benuiy latont in the 1 * quieter 
human emotions,: that Mr lO’Faofain 
derives his ^ Ijispifatlpn. Xfke many 
English and German .writers of to- 
day who have reacted from the' 

. ' 1 * 


Lululaund. This had an exterior 
based on designs by the American 
architect H. H. Richardson, and in- 
teriors created with the help of his 
craftsmen father and uncles. The 
house was demolished in the 1930s. 
after the local council refused • 10 
accept it; otherwise we might be 
seeing the present exhibition there 
rather than in the slightly cramped 
( surroundings of the Watford Mu- 
seum. 

After von Herkomer gave up the 
direction of the Bushey school in 
1903 he was able to devote more 
time to writing and his two-volume 
The Herkomers appeared in 1910; 
the extreme self-confidence which 
this reveals was no doubt an impor- 
tant factor behind success in an 


..(Director of the Natural History 
jf Museum) catches the eye less than 
the row of prehistoric teeth which he 
h is examining. Uncannily life-like, this 
. and other of Frampton's portraits 

* . recall the waxworks at Madame Tus- 
e saud's. 

* • theSe Paintings stand 

S HnL fr /^ 0t ! ler ! r 0 n Z Pe r0€iI P«*>uc- 
£ th l tension between the parts 

’ Because W* recording 

g of detail is - so accurate, Frampton* 

; ob) Be ?h?'i c Su ^ eali ^ isoiates ® a °h 
f . ot, jee t he describes. This particularity 

e conflicts with the . classical harmony 

‘ of h u ls compositions, some of which 

r are based on the golden section. His 

Fifty years on ... 

■ C L atm /, ^ ar . h 8 js a fomanticist. 
caught , In the toils of reality. 

these stories take place durink 
^ ack-and-Ta n period and thi 
- of the Irregular campaign. 

,!rae title °f the book indicates siiffi- 
' 9 ^ofaln's mood of reac- 

^.° a - -He jnpws us : human nature 
P°J ltlcal * religions and 
facial paeons: he depicts objectively 

a world of distorted values a- 
, . world . fa which a cowardV murde? 
may pass as patriotism, while, a sexbal ' 

horror ^ lh ^hetimonious , 

norror. He deepens chair sense of 

. fanttoib. uqrekljty. whiph piUst always:' • 
- ^ ‘’ Id BL tlhl^of ^ 

iiKi. pa$aiorjs; TfiSi method ■ depends 
myn abrapt ch a ractet; contrast; and = 


adopted country. A final interest 
shown by this versatile man was in 
making films, but none of his films 
appear to have survived. 

Herkomer certainly deserves to be 
rescued from the obscurity which has 
been his fate. No special exhibition 
catalogue has been produced, but the 
Museum has instead compiled a book- 
let which includes a summaiy of his 
career, a list of the Museum’s holdings 
of Herkomer material, and revealing 
essays on his debt to Fred Walker by 
Rosemary Treble and on his depiction 
of social subjects by Lee M. Edwards, 
A Passion [or Work (56pp with 16 

S lates, 0 907958 00 1. £1 plus postage, 
Dp inland) is available from me 
Museum, 194 High Street, Watford, 
Herts. 


paintings have none of the chaos 
round in the work of Dali, whose 
technique Frampton admired, but 
they are in their own way bizarre. 

The friction between the isolated 
ingredients and the perfect design of 
the whole parallels Framptop’s posi- 
tion in twentieth-century art. These 
paintings demonstrate, his originality 
at the same time as they reveal his 
jrlose connections with established 
society. Like an eighteenth -ten tury 
hermit employed to live in the grotto 
df a. country-house estate, Frampton 
enjoyed licensed ’eccentricity, j pro- 
ducing an art that stretched tradition! 
without disturbing its foundations.. • 


commentary 


more fantastic, for instance, thanribe . 
•sorting of . his story entitled ‘TjlP 
Small, Lady”. . . . Stich a,, story « 

“The Patriot” is more convincing, wr 
the facts themselves are sufficiently , 
fantastic; and this excellent sketch ol 
a, wandering bahd of irregulars. : 
utterly without discipline or plan, id)' 

S irs m the mind.. In the title story. ,; , 
owever, Mr O’Faolfiin justifies fas 
experimental ..method; Henn.- joe. 
aged libertine and aristocrat, tg . 

S ilent Who argue with him in ns 
ying mansion while they drW* 
his decanters and steal fas ffa™' . . . 
t he, Betrayed irl ^ all these charac- , ; 
tersbf a.inidfomme^night Pfa'f 0 !!' 1 
derfiiliy realized, and .fa this remar^ 
able, fantasy the ideas of several 6 ® 
er^tignsl meet: thpyah ftaggbt :\ 


An international affair 


2 = — "" " resigned his post rs a member of the 

n . TnlSan Ci/mnnc Executive Committee of the Com- 

“y Julian aymuili mumst International, although the 

— resignation was quickly withdrawn. 

Reds A tew weeks later he contracted 

Empire Cinema. Leicester Square typhus, and died in Moscow. Lenin 
ordered a state funeral. 

lack Reed, bom in 1887, was the . J ° h " Re f d > li f fe has meaning only 
nice American boy who turned Red 1 c °Pfa xt politics, but this is 
before the colour became fashion- not a P 0 , l lc /J ^. lm - ft is, instead, an 
ab e A firmly respectable back- account of the love affair and mar- 
Snd in Portland, Oregon, ed- ™ge of Reed and Lou.se Bryant, 


says that if she was his girl he 
wouldn’t leave her alone with her 
work as Jack does, she would be 
‘‘the centre of everything"? Will 
Louise go to Russia with him in 1917 
(yes), will she disapprove of his later 
involvement in factional infighting 
(of course - “You're a writer. Jack, 
you’re an artist"), will she refuse to 
return to Russia with him (she will)? 
And will she make a desperate jour- 
ney back to Moscow when she hears 
that he is in trouble, stowing away 
on a Norwegian freighter and crossing 
vast icy wastes, so that she can be there 
at the death? You bet. 


theories He was soon a radical jour- Months in Russia". Their off-and-on Much of this happened, hut to 
naliit enthralled by Bis 1 Bill fove affair occupies the first half of place the relationship between Jack 
llaywood and the “Wo^blies Winter- l he . lS i p °o t «ri. 0r L L ° U1SC re . ally and Louise nt * h e centre of the film 
national Workers of the World) mill- i ? 0 * 1 s Wl ! s ^ e SUCC , U F 1 ^ to is to falsify the whole thrust and 

tarns excited by Pancho Villa and ? U ff nC ? d rarey ,^ e P w |i hou | a meaning of Reed’s life. More than 
the Mexican Revolution of 1913, and bottle of whlsk y m h,s hand - who this, Louise becomes the chief char- 


happily blending political radicalism 
with Greenwich village love affairs. 

i suppose I’ll always be a 
Romanticist", he wrote in 1917 three 
years before his death, and a roman- 
tic desire for action moved him al- 
ways towards social revolt and rebel- 
lion. It was almost inevitable that he 
should be around as a reporter when 
the Bolsheviks took power in Russia 
in 1917. He was in trie Smolny Insti- 
tute. at the Winter Palace, and he 
interviewed Lenin and Trotsky. His 
Ten Days That Shook The World 
carried an introduction by Lenin, 
and remains the most dramatic and 
vivid account of those astonishing 
weeks. Back home in America, Reea 
became involved in the bitter wrang- 
ling around the foundation of an 
American Communist Party. His fac- 
tional fight with Louis Fraina was 
taken back to the Comintern for 
decision, arid there Reed fell foul of 
Zinoviev and Radek. His bitterness 
when decisions were reached without 
adequate discussion was such that he 



One of Simon Bond's cartoons from Unspeakable Acts (Methuen. £2.50 
0 413 49620 1), which will be published On March 11. 


Accurately untruthful 


By T. J. Binyon 

Absence of Malice 

Odeon Cinema, Leicester Square 


The hero of Sydney Pollack's new 
mm. Michael Gallagher (Paul New- 
jjan), is a Miami liquor wholesaler. 


Not, _ perhaps, the business one 
y*>u!d expect to find Paul Newman 
in, but then Gallagher isn't your 
ordinary wine merchant. His father 
ws the best-known bootlegger in the 
state, and his uncle Malderone is the 
top local mobster. Gallagher himself 
is ns honest as the day is long, but 
inese links with organized , crime 
* keen, not too scrupulous 
federal investigator (Bob Balaban), 

. - n . Ns search for the hitman 
- knocked off a prominent union 
official, to look into Gallaghers life, 
i ne mformation that this is happen* 
le 0 ked;to Megan Carter (Sally: 
uih _ a smart .. reporter on -the’ 
Miami Standard: The paper’s legal., 
eagle gives her, the go-ahead: “We 

nil what We »ke about Mr ' 
uaiiagher and he is powerless to do 
Democracy is served." Sfie 
I s fa e ar ticle; Gallagher loses his 
faenj? ,,0n ’ S * JUS ‘ ne ^ 5 an(i his ti^st 

..Dp to; this point the film, as others 
wye pointed rolit, Is a kind ,of anti- 
wie to A// the President’s Men (and, . 

' *1 assertion that to be one of a 
y U not necessarily to be of the 
Family, is an antidote to . The God-. 

. well). Not everything is 
t says, arid not. all news 
Should ^be printed. This isn’t a view*, 
that’- appeals to Megan’s 
W r i. who gets her tp- sharpen up 
52‘i afiiclea ; with . . fae . favestigative 
JUMmalist’s universal . let-out: “Pebple 
i^^ iright to knbw.V Nor' is . it ' 
: SJ® ‘Half-way comprehensible to 
who gredts Gallagheris tefus- 
'^Whing in exchange fo/ 


innocence elicits a beautiful look of 
resigned stupefaction from Paul 
Newnian. 

The second half of the film, 
however, in which Gallagher sets 
about getting the engineers hoist with 
their own petard, is a disappoint- 
ment. It lacks the thrust of the open- 
ing; is a step down to a variant of 
the caper movie. Actions replace 
words. The background music, ab- 
sent of unnoticed up to now, jangles 
its way obtrusively into the picture as 
Gallagher ducks in and out of phone 
booths, setting up fake assignations 
and laying false trails. The suspicion 
begins to form that the film isn’t 
really willing to confront the issues it 


Dance of death 


By , Nick Roddick 

jBIood Wedding i‘ 
CamdenPlazaClnema .; 

Of all major European directors, 
Carlos Saura 1 is the one whose films 
are least known is Britain. Perhaps 
this is- something to do with being 
Spanish: for most' British cinema- 
goers*. Spanish ciperaa 1 begins : told 
ends with' Buftuel. Saura’s Za Cpzd 
(1965) had some distribution in Bri- 
tain; Pippttrmlnt Trappi (1967) was 
-shown on BBC2 in the late 1960s;'. 
But only his masterly Grid Cuervos 
(Raise Ravens, 1976) was widely seen 
here.' His extraordinary essay in 
Bertonanesque/fafaily analysis, Elisa : 
Vida Mid, his polfacal. thrillers,, 
Los Ojos yendados apd Deprtsa* Ds f 
pmd ^re stUl- unseen here, AJl foe 

stranger, thefafofe,- that Blood Wed- 
j/frtf should .be singled otit by Artin- 
.sijilf .Eye. forj British release, . 1 . 

i? Oh the-face bf it. it is the ultimate; 
'commercial; ndn-starter: a . 1 short (72 


acler; hot-tempered but basically 
sensible Louise who is always trying 
to keep wayward Jack from getting 
mixed up in those silly political argu- 
ments. Diane Keaton curls a pretty 
lip at the political talk and throws 
some fine tantrums, Warren Beatty 
conveys very well Reed's boyish en- 
thusiastic charm, Jack Nicholson as 
O'Neill is whimsical and worldly- 
wise,’ but this is soap opera with 
political flavouring. Ten Days does 
get a mention, when- Louise snvs 
"He's going to write a great book’’, 
and then a voice-over gives us a few 
lines about the great book Jack has 
written. The script is often as clumsy 
as that. One particularly unhappy 
scene shows Reed making a mess of 
cooking a meal while talking in 
voice-nver about (lie revolution. 
Poor unpractical Jack. 

The device of providing n com- 
mentary through thuty-odd •’witnesses” 
is ingenious but unsuccessful. A 
few of them knew Reed or Bryant, 
but their real use is as substitute for 
action. They take us through the 
indigestible political bits, and offer 
opinions about what's happening. 
The liveliest of them, Dame Rebecca 
West, Dora Russell, Henry Miller, 
had no connection with Reed and no 
sympathy with the causes for which 
he fought throughout his adult life. It 
is true that some incidents need ex- 
planation for those not politically 
minded. The intricacies of the battle I 
between Reed and Fraina, and of 
Reed's struggle against a Zinoviev 
quite remarkably unlike the real 
Zinoviev in appearance, are likely to 
be obscure to many people, but such 
problems are Inherent in any film 
concerned with John Reed's life. The 
treatment here offers no solutions, 
but is simply an evasion. The -film's 
sub-title might, be "How to trivialize 
a political fife arid q Revolution in 


raises, and hardens as the conclusion 
reveals an unmistakably soft centre. 
Justice is dispensed and morality 
satisfied, the bad guys are rebuked 
nnd the good ones congratulated by 
a folksy father-figure with a bnck- 
. woods accent and a tea-strainer 


moustache - an Assistant Attortiey- 
General (Wilford Brimley) brought 
in in the Inst reel to clear up the 


mess. We end with an elegiac coda; 
Megan and Gallagher saying good- 
bye, instead of with the sharper pre- 
ceding scene, showing the biter bit: 
Megan interviewed about her rela- 
tionship with Gallagher by a fellow 
reporter. “Would you say you were 
involved with him?" “Irs accurate. 


Gades’s dance version of Lorca’s 
Bodds de Sangre. Neither a “film 
versjbn” pf the ballet- (let alone of 
:Lorcfa) nor evqn a record of a per- 
formance, It is what Saura has qalied 
a “document dq 1 itcaiipn*:- a filmed: 
react'd of fae rehearsal pf Gades's 
ballet. What is more, to anyone un- 
familiar with Lorca's plays, the ac-. 
tion is likely to remain unclear. In 
short. Blood Wedding hits British 
audiences with about as many handi- 
caps as one could imagine. And yet 
it is an extraordinary film, mote than, 
fapaying the effori it initally de- 
mands. Paradoiicaily for a . ploy- 
wright who is: first apd foremost, a 
poet, Lorca is, if anything," more 
accessible to non-Spanish audiences 
without ■! the ; words: his , language 
translates badly, forcing one constants 
ly to reach throbgh the Words Jq the 
powfr pf the imagery and ;Ute .folk 
myths bn whldh iris^awcL Gadeste 
choreography, 'which: draw? heavily' 

l ' 1 . sJjivtrtA. ! ' • 1 frt-rVric ■ 111 pm* 


three hours, nineteen minutes". 


but it Isn’t true," she replies, sum- 
ming up (he film's idea. 

But the disappointment is only 
comparative: the film only fails by 
renson of the high standard set ana 
the . equally .lilgh expectations 
aroused in (be opening scene. Karl 
Luqdtke, a former journalist, has used 
his knowledge of the newspaper 
world to good effect in writing an 
intelligent and witty screenplay. Syd- 
ney Pollack's direction is sharp and 
efficient. Paul Newman and Sally. 
Field don't miss a trick, but then 
neither does anyone else in the cast. 
It may not start a crusade for a more 
responsible press, but it’s great enter- 
tainment. 


.whicK Lorca drew. And Saura's 
camera responds with absolute, cer- 
tainty to the movements and, posi- 
tioning of the dance incoming in 
close when ihe mpvements toe ?m£)ll 
. and Jntfniatp,' sweeping aiona beSlde, 
' the dancers fa exact parallel to the. 
broader figures of the choreography. 

At . the end of the warm-up, the 
dancers move diagonally . one' at iff 
time .across the studio towards the. 
earner?, bujlding a simple intensity of- 
rhythm 1 , and sound by, clapping that 
not ; even the climactic knife ;fignt 
equals, Anq, in' the wedding darice, 


of folk tragedy,, connecting. th6 rftf 6 * 
fied iitoiv of two loverc caught be» 
tweeri- family faufa aud ,peasarit ;flb- 
■ qUisitivenesi.fa^ . W» 


camera: with him -^straight into . U 
: pasSlonate danci With. Ufa -bride;* 

. There , is ; no. cut, . just .'a Break ’frorri- . 
, faut- Immobility into fauter action. In ' 
V faro 1 'of- ^ great suppressed, power,- 
■ these tWo.faoiriehts are exceptional - ; 
! nbt sd'mufar Something ^ crepfad .out, 
pf .t)btiurig>-- as.^ (hejfarfSc i’espopst; to . 
•a- unjque^allet.: For jar i« uppprefa ' 
setf^ert aceippfai - Saufa . fi | pv - offere. 
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New Oxford books: 
History 


Germany and the 
Far Eastern Crisis 
1931-1938 

A Study in Diplomacy 
and Ideology 

John P. Fox 

The story of Germany's Far 
Eastern policies from 1931 to 1938 
is extremely complex, and reflects 
many of the power struggles which 
were a dally feature of life In the 
Nazi state. Dr Fox's point of focus 
for this period Is the pari played by 
the German Foreign Office, the 
Wilhelm str&sBe; both In Its position 
in the formulation of policy, and Its 
ideas on what that policy should 
be. £20 

Gladstone: 

Church, State, 
and Tractarianism 

A Study of his Religious 
Ideas and Attitudes 
1809-1859 

Perry Butler 

This is a study ol one aspect of 
Gladstone frequently alluded to, 
but never before examined In any 
depth. The author concentrates on 
Gladstone as churchman and 
theologian I n the first fifty yearsof 
his life: his move from evangelical 
to High-Churchman; his Ideas on 
Church and State; end his 
relationship with T ractarlanls m 
(the Oxford Movement). The book 
ends In 1859 with Gladstone’s 
acceptance of office under 
Palmerston. £17.50 

Slavery, War, , 
and Revolution : 

The British Oodupailon ” 
of Saint Domlngue 
1793-1798 

David Patrick Geggus 

A dual study of British Intervention 
| n the Saint Domlngue Revolution, 
this book treats jhe military 
occupation of 1793-1798 both as 
an aspect of Britain's Imperial and 
mllltary.'poNcy, and, more. • i 
partiou larly. as a wl ndow on the 
most materially successful of West 
I ndlan societies In the process of 
disintegration. £28 

Fisher Row 

Fishermen, Bargemen, 
arid Canal Boatmen in 
Oxford, 1500-1900 . 

Mery Prior 

Occupational communities were a ' 
feature of towns In the past, but 
they have beeri neglected by urban ' 
histori an 8, This book Is a study of 
; such a .community over's period of ■ 
foyr hundred years- Fisher Row, in 
OXford.ivaqacbfamuhltybf A • - v. 
Thames ffaheitaen and barge meh. - 
' ahd 'later of canal boatmen also. Its * 
, evolL|tlbn Is traced In detallfrom • ■ 
the sixteenth century to Its 
dissolution within llviri g memory. - 
Illustrated £22.50 

; Parliaments and 
English Politics , 

/icipiirad ; ; •'/ 

^ J'rtls book yviri undo ubi edfy prove io 
■ be one of thdiyiosf Important, arid • 

! certalrtiy the mdstdr qvo'callye,- that 
i- have appeared on early-modern ; •; 
British politics for many years.' 
j titetotlcat Journal. Thls lse . 
corrected pape|back reprint. , v i 
' £6,95. - •• • • , ‘Y • ■ , V:- . 
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commentary 


Mixing mockery and homage 


By Peter Kemp 

Noises orr 

Lyric Thcolre. Hammersmith 

Michael Frayn's new play is a farce 
about farce taking the cliches of the 
genre, and shaking them inventively 
through a series of knldrinscopic pat- 
terns. Never missing a trick , it has as its 
first act a ptutiche of traditional farce; 
as its second, a contemporary vnriant 
on the formula: us its third, an elaborate 
undermining of it. The play opens with 
a touring company dress-rehearsing 
Nothing On, a conventional farce. 
Mixing mockery and homage, Frayn 
heaps into this play-wit hi n-a-pl ay a 
hilarious mi We of stuck characters and 
situations. Caricatures - cheery char, 
outraged wife and squeaky blonde - 
stampede in and out of duors. Voices 
rise and trousers fall. There are frene- 
tic undressings, dressing-ups, and dres- 
si rigs- down. 

All of this periodically hnits as the 
rehearsing cast fluff lines and muff 
moves. Stepping out of the stereo- 
types they are playing, they reveal 
themselves as another set nr 


themselves as another set of 
stereotypes: mum old trouper, dim- 
wit ingenue, self-dramatizing show- 
stopper. lust enough emerges about 
their inter-relationships to suggest 
that they themselves are wobbling on 
the brink of the clandestine scamper- 
ing*; of farce, 

The play's second act splendidly 
propels them through such motions. 
In a master-stroke, Frayn twists his 
set around. We witness the start of 
Nothing On again: but, this tiinc, 
from behind the scenes .as it is per- 
formed at a mid-week matinee. The 
doors of the set open and slam with 
the familiar lunatic rapidity, but ev- 


- eryihing is now inverted. With mem- 
bers of the cast maniacally at odds, it 
is backstage that the comedy is really 

- fast and furious. Behind the scenes, 
things run crazily truer to farcical 
type than in the play that is being 

_ performed out front to a tiny audi- 
ence of OAP's (“There's quite a 
e crowd at the front of the back 
e stalls", the anaemically hopeful ASM 
y has murmured in worried encourage- 

- ment). 

■ Having first parodied a farce, then 
[ brilliantly engineered It is own, Frayn 
, finally sabotages one. The touring 
\ play, in the last act, is on its last 
. legs. Behind-sccnes bile and boozi- 
ness spill sloppily nn to the stage. 
The set of Nothing On, as we slnrt to 
watch its first scene aguin, is the 
familiar framework of doors, french 
windows, stairs. But the play's shape 
is surreal ly pushed askew by lack of 
control. Demonstrating how farce 
depends on precision, clockwork 
punctuality of exits and entrances, 
Frayn carefully lets things be- , 
come unsynclirqnizcd until the play ; 
skids Into a pile up of disastrous ] 
collisions, buckled business, and i 
wrecked lines. Chaos escalates, but j 
the cast still valiantly struggles to 1 
pretend that everything is as it 
should be. : 

Frayn has said that Noises Off J 
attempts to spotlight "the front that , 


dards of respectability, comes a cor- 
responding weakening of the sense of 
comic outrage when such codes are 
breached. Accordingly, contempor- 
ary farce inhabits a never-never 
world of anachronistic primness or it 
tries to give a new dimension to the 
formula by technical ingenuity. 
Noises Off has profited from the 
study of farces suen as Shaffer's Black 


The comic archetype 


study of farces such as Shaffer's Black 
Comedy in which lighting conven- 
tions were i Humiliatingly reversed; or 
Ayckbourn's Norman Conquests tril- 
ogy, in which the action of its three 
plays occurred simultaneously but in 
different rooms of the same house. 
Frayn’s most skilful move, however, 
has been to hit upon a present-day 
equivalent to the social world of 
Feydeau to whom Noises Off pays 
much muted tribute (the inarticulacy of 
the juvenile lead, for Instance, pre- 
venting him from passing on vital 
information, seems an amused nod 
towards the cleft palate that creates 
such mayhem in A Flea in Her Ear). 
Frayn’s actors, trying to sustain a 
performance with such doomed de- 


Feydcnu's great strength as a writer 
of farce, Frayn feels, is his awareness 
that "the characters really have to be 
on the point of profound embarrass- 
ment, hand sweating and all that. 
Farce is about panic . This, perhaps, 
is why vigorous specimens of It are 
now in short supply. With the 
weakening of traditional sources of 
embarrassment, such as rigid stan- 


speration, arc the descendants of 
Feydeau's bothered bourgeoisie game- 
ly struggling to keeping up a decent 
front. 

Juggling expertly with its own 
stock in trade. Noises Off is a farce 
that makes you think as well as 
laugh. That it does make you laugh 
on such a lavish scale is due in no 
small measure to its superbly drilled 
cast. It would be invidious to single 
out any individual performances in a 
company who have so clearly seen 
that meticulously meshed ensemble 
work is essential to farce. Impeccable 
blunderers, they give the most im- 
maculate performance conceivable, 
each bringing to his part that blend 
of parody and affection, intelligence 
aud gusto, that Frayn has trium- 
phantly brought to the play as a 
whole. 


No sound r no stir, no cloud, no hold 


~~~ : ; over and over, briftg home the awful 

By Valentine Cunningham SffMf JSHh& ‘S 

r~— - oE nothingness. Lessness delivers, in 

fact, one of the severest of Beckett's 
Oxford Playhouse imprisoningly closed systems: in 


imprisoningly closed systems: in 
which the past and future are occa- 
sionally 1 “affirmed" but are also “de- 


penumbra, of candy-floss - for all 
the world as if they were pink Medu- 
■■s. Warner, though, is marvellously 
putty-pale, looking uncannily sepuf- 
k * a * a, h’s-head should 

be. And, happily the magic of Beck- 



Hf,- one ,3 f *• ■<* *ssi if srssisws bjh 

' state reminiscent SF mlnufe- 

E'&SSfih* doVm in s^ence hours, days, weeks) only to be 

hnt ro V bJmH? 0f Beckctl ’ s undon ™ned by the author? deploy- 

nm, so that the format arrangement ment of hance in the arranoino- 

'fSwLS'S Sp l r,lual 111858 lba ' which some bright future is^envl^ 
announ « a P ed «»* terms only of a L ‘ of 
“ 8 ™ LTSSW 1 Wh ,? t s more > lha Noah’s flood or Job's suffen™a “H e 

a s" .*-■ -TO wS 


English fa'dllJ 1 as T *** «■ »n Ortta, 'iSKS 

H oym ' SertesN ° « i». SBitlJS Tor'T EMf 

Si MittSS 

z&SSaSr-a* 


produc- 


(Rupy 

broaflci 


“r* T srv* 1 * >^>heT bv -iSSiS; 

the adroit multivalences of the. title’s - first ever stage production The 
jHKIf. of Endlessness, Rohan 'ITieX^iffp, Wfer K 

endless, issucJess, fimeiess,. change- mentorship of Fraricto Warner 'an5 
kssness; how these words, uttered thd s directonhip of Warner" duoU 

— .Lucy Bailey,, thus' brings off -a 

r - - — J memorable coup.. 


i ire. Ana, happily the magic of Beck- 
■ etts fines recited dead flat, nagging 
probes into the nerve of a 
; plight, soon distracts from those wor- 
rying pink medallions. The effect of 
an unconsohng stance, of daunting 
I words from the heart of darkness, 
important notes from a bleak under- 
ground, is chilling, and silencing. 

In the Warner I Bailey, production - 
which must provisionally be thought 
of as the most, accurate account of 
the work we, possess - the voices 

J abell 5 d « uin ' Earth - Man, 
Mlndlessneiis, Past and Present De- 

J** a f ld Present Affirmed. 
That list, both particular and pretty 
fieiative. would appear to be Beck-; 
f ft s oefimtive word In the case. Or 
is it? The programme notes are ex- 
tremely vague about Beckett’s pre- 
cise role in the adaptation. What we 
clearly need, of course, is the pub* 1 
licatlon of (his important stage ver- 
sion. Then we'II be able at feast to 
see for ourselves just how Beckett 
mternfa bis text to be split up. And 
we II find out for certain Beckett's 
imnd in the matter not least of his 
/SSf* .nomenclatiiteS. In the mean- 
tlm^ -hert are- twenty minutes of 

SSStehyiS yack^theatric^l ritual 
tnat hold boredom tauntingly just af- 
firm s length as they enclose the ter- 
rifying prospect of these voices dron- 

■JUgE? " aboiu the *** 


: By Christopher Wintle 

Commedia 

| Sadler's Wells Theatre 

The chief difficulty with Edward 
Cowie’s first opera Commedia , lies in 
the paradox at the heart of his reviv- 
al of the Commedia dell 'Arte tradi- 
tion: the characters are resuscitated 
only to be deprived of what makes 
them truly comic. “Looking at the 
accounts of the ancient improvised 
scenes filled me with a keenness to 
work these structures into a more 
‘timeless’ plot", the composer ex- 
plains, ". . . one which would take 
potency into view from any point in 
time. If Harlequin, Columbine, Dot- 
tore and the others are archetypal, 
then I could bring them into my own 
fantasy world". And he defines his 
fantasy world in pastoral terms: “I 
can see Commedia as one of those 
works which resonate with the natu- 
ral world". Obligingly, the prevalent 
imagery in David Starsmeare's often 
shamelessly pleonastic libretto re: 
presents an extended rumination on 
‘hot summer”, “cool autumn", “gold 
sun", "silver moonlight", "hissing 
snakes" and so forth. This forms a 
backdrop against which the central 
allegory is set: Harlequin is the 
Romantic dreamer, incapable of true 
love; Pantalone treasures jewels 
more than women; Dottere's love is 
merely bookish. At the conclusion 
they are all condemned to death by 
Brjghella, here elevated into a ubi- 
quitous Prospero-figure, at once the 
master and judge of his troupe of 
“shadows". Only Columbine, the 
spirit oHove, survives. 

But archetypes are not entertain- 
ing per se. Nor can the ineluctable 
demands of comedy be so easily 
sidestepped. For although comedy is 
undoubtedly nurtured by darker 
undertones, and is often dependant 
upon a self-conscious play with its 
own conventions, it relies for its 
effectiveness, not upon the “time- 
less", but upon its sense of the here 
and now. Without an acute control 
of pacing and timing, and the lan- 

a s and forms that go with it, it is 
ng. This was something that 
Uoldom - at whose hands, according 
to Cowie, the Commedia dell' Arte 
"died the death during the eight- 
eenth century" - certainly knew. In 
the second act of The Venetian 
TiWwj, for example, Harlequin and 
Columbine, the servants of the bet- 
rothed Zanetto and Rosauro respec- 
tively, accidentally meet for the first 
time. Both know that their marriage 
has been arranged by their master 
and mistress to "keep the money in 
the family . Their exchange is not 
only poignant and witty, .but nlso 
alive to the absurdity of the siiua- 

S2L My husbandl 

Harlequin-. My bride! Columbine : 
But you re plcel Harlequin: And 


■ vou re pretty! Columbine: What » 
lovely surprise! Harlequin; wS 
relief (but what a risk I i* 
taking! She m aht have had a LZ 
and no teeth!)". ™ UBU 

By comparison, Starsmeare's lib- 
retto seems fey and sentimental. TV 
following shows the reunion of to 
characters at the end of his seccmi 
act: “Harlequin: Columbina! At fat 
Iy e found a fitting partner. How 
could you ever leave me? Cot- 
umbi/ie: Harlequin! (She mom to- 
wards him and kisses him full on At 
Ups.) Contessa: Pantalone. Yon sit 
welcome in my garden. Welcome' 
Pantalone: This is a beautiful garden 
But surely I’m right: your husband 
- made it? Contessa: And why should 
that be so? Dottore! Pantalone: A 
garden is the work of men, and 
cultivated to a plan. Contusa 
Lizards are slipping by . . . Brighter. 
Human schemes are fantasy: dance 
around the apple tree! (Chants end 
soloists weave a tapestry of song 

Cowie’s music is all too much of a 
piece with the lone of this libretto, ii 
is insufficiently focused harmonically 
and rhythmically to make sharply 
telling points; it nas very little variety 
in its sense of pacing; and its dense 
textural consistency eventually 
proves numbing and oppressive, u 
this is disappointing, it is because, 
taken in short sketches, the musical 
idiom is in itself an attractive one: 
the texture, that of a chamber-con- 
certo (intricate solo wind and bras 
pans super imposed on a basis of 
strings, supplemented by percussion 
and narpsichord), has an individual 
mellowness, and shows a nice capac- 
ity for lyric expansion, notably in the 
narrative passages, which are the 
opera’s strongest feature. But the 
score is insufficiently dramatic for 
the elaborate stage action, which, 
especially in the Harlequinades, in- 
volves the whole troupe for much of 
the time. It is rather as if the crisp, 
Hogan hi an tableaux of Stravinsky’s 
The Rake's Progress were accompa- 
nied by the opaque, luxuriant musk 
of Tippett's The Midsum** 
Marriage. 

On the other hand, the composer 
could scarcely hove wished for a 
more enterprising production by the 
New Opera Group, now celebrating 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. The 
variegated colours of the costumes 
were resourcefully matched by tw 
punkish hair-dos, while the gratefully 
coalescing geometric shapes of tbe 
sets effectively projected the seasons 
that changed across the four pefr 
The acrobatics of David Freemans 
characteristic production provided 
some of the evening's best moments 

fin thp war ctnru pawriflllv): IK 


« — au]ii v^uiuiuuiiic, nnu i ----- 

as Contessa made the most of ineH 
set pieces); and the music was sensi- 
tively shaped by James Lockhart. 



Author, Author 




FOCAL POINT 

DflWti Irving's Independent right wing 

Reccni issues featured Idi Amin. Tvler 
Kent, Lech Walesa, Ian Paisley. 

Far sample copy write: 

Fatal Potai, Suite 411, 76 Shot Lane, 
Loudon ECI 


I I In this adaptation six talking 
[ JF®® 5 ' one illuminated only as 
his/her turn to speak comes round; 
stud a huge black back-boftrd in the 
J centre of which appears the more or 
j less constantly lit face of a pained: 

I silent Francis Warner, Curiously, the 
I talkers' heads protrude from what 
i seems to be a background, or 


y ion ' oE twen ' 

OjWWetitury works, of art . at E-nlihps’s 
° n . March 81 .'Among 
* ho have offered > thou 
rnlm S 0 n for , are _Sandra Blpw, Mel 

SIS 1 K 9 ass0n * ' Elisabeth 

Ennk, David Hockney, John Finer, 
and .Tom Phillips^ The proceeds £5l 
t0 1 fiind .8 -national painting 
. competition- ahd w provide apptobro 
ate prize money.' Details. of, the coma 


Readers’ are invited to Identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
Xjowjmd to send us the answers so 
reach this offjee not later 
■S an En da y, March 26. A prize of 
£10 is . offered for the first, correct set 

2^° °P en ^ i * or; falling 
that .Jhe mofct nearly correct 1 - In 

•Sti-w cas ?' Inspired, ' guesswork will 
• e & ta ¥ n , l ? to consideration. ' 
addressed to the 
Editor, limes Literary Supplement 
?° TjJMO Gray’s. Inn itoad’ 
London 'WClX 8EZ,. ■ find- infirked 



.competition. and -lot provide appWprS e “VWppq : Apropos, said he, - Shfikespe^ 

ate pnze money.'Detailsof tfiecom-: Anril appear On ftilj at great thipga- hf forgot asflfl 

petition are available from EUioghani 'L"Trv Tn'hA ' ". v : ' ■ .■'-PWhctlM' 

Mill Art Society, Nr Bungay .Suffolk. r c St tofoteP' - hk ^ pcarc ' ^aye ,the pulsyojiundera rtfiefissitypt ddlijg 


2 * “Ah! How clever .Shakespeart! 

the Countess was saying- 
gorgeousl How glowingl 1 01 jce kne 
a speech from Tjulla Sees Herl. o 
. Perhaps his greatest MW* /".S 
Yesl r JuUa jees Her Ms whaU® 
best, of that great, great master. 

3 The Count said a great, rnany 
things to, me upon the oahslonj 
added, very politely, , how^mud 1 [P 
atood. obliged, to Sha|t“P oa ^ e n ^i 
making ,mq ; known to -him:.r- " u [ ! 

Arpropos, said he, - Shakespeare ^ 
nil) of great things - hefdrgpt figj 
punctilio of ahnouncinfi VPMr S 




V y : -U .-j. •• • 
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this book will be valued because it 


HUGH BROGAN. 


(Tm DpfpnPF of Libert 4 pour rien. as Helen Gard- (Letters, February 12) put the case Cardigan whn cliargetl with u cigar in 

HI ner puts it of course there is more against LukScs with much more nu- liis moulli. hut Lord George Puget. 

it, 0 Imnoinafion’ t0 sa ' d - course lu nouvelle thority than 1 can. and I look for- The Royal Scots, the ‘ First of Fool". 
UIC UiiaguwMVM critique has contributed something to ward to seeing how Dr Steiner will are indeed one of the first twenlv- 

~ Parnino criticism as well as injured it. But deal with his Teller. five regiments of the line*'. Rifle 

Sir. - Denis Donognue s carping this book wjn be vaIued because it HUGH BROGAN. regiments - the With, the Rifle Bri- 

and edgy review of Hcien^Gardncrs recalls literary study from some of DeDartment nf^rorvuXersitv lie. the Can.eronians (Scottish 

In Defence of the the fruitless freedoms which aca- of Essex Wivenhoi * SSric U ColeK? Rifles) - did not carry colours. It was 

(February li fe' s to a ck^wl^e demic institutions have sometimes ? er Essex ' not only soldiers in highland regim- 

among other thing^ the ^nerosity i icense d, and given it back to the 1 ■ sex ‘ ents who were called “Jocks', hut 

with which the author refers to some human world. also those in Lowland bnttalions: 

of those she challenges, hranx , iser- HOWARD ERSKINE-HILL. Farwcll. much smitten by the gla- 

College, Cambridge. Andrew Marvpll 


five regiments of the line". Rifle 
regiments - the tiritli. ihe Rifle Bri- 
gade. the Cumeroniuns (Scottish 


mode’s The Genesis of Secrecy, for 
etamnle, is called “brilliant and live- 
ly"; Harold Bloom is praised for ‘‘his 
nassionate love of poetry”; much is 
said in praise of Peter Brook. Helen 
Gardner's new book is bold and can- 
did. not mean-spirited. 


Andrew Marvell 


I correct 


passiuiituc iuiv ™ i 77 , 

said in praise of Peter Bra°k. Helen (Jporff TvIlk^CS 

Gardner's new book is bold and can- vrevi g L/UfraLS 

did. not mean-spirited. S i r , _ since one never knows when 

Donoghue thinks it indecorous of these things will be dragged up and 
Helen Gardner to have used the used in evidence, may I correct 
Norton Lectures to attack a previous George Steiner on the small incident 
Norton Professor. When such fun- of our personal history which he re- 
damental issues are at stake, how- calls (Letters, February 19)? The 
ever, many will be glad that her accurate version is as follows: I had 
frank defence of her discipline over- heard a broadcast of his, in which he 
lode the fear of indecorum. claimed, as I heard it, that all art 

Donoghue seems irritated that so had to be morbid in its origins, sub- 
onH r _ ST -_ rtP( 4 - fipnre ject matter and approach if it was to 
U5T ‘SSSLh "?h? ^ SSSnt Tin be great. I thought this a great over- 
Hnd thc rd ea of a nrobable or statement, and when wc met on 
nfSik o? ar? that Kin S's Parade said so, adding “What 
"I' "hp HUcnvered bv about Jane Austen?" I well remem- 

ihenrocedures of textual scholarship^^ ber how Dr Ste iner, trembling with 
llifi . mH o re* a n H i n o nnd nrartical kindly rage, patted me on the shoul- 

S.trfi d t r and ' ent his “ Cher - 

„ ri ' pa „ u P nr> c ,„Hv nf litpm ‘sh your innocence, cherish your in- 
no oo?m in edit taxts no nocence" - much the same answer he 
S in%^ n uig ,S.no po,ri < i has given on .he presen. occasion, 
in reading them. I will only add that Tibor Ilvessy 


Sir. - Surely the fatal flaw in Eric highland" are s^nymnusVin- 
Korn s light-hearted but diligently lerchangeable terms. He savs little 
researched argument, that A. M. t as abou( Irish regiments , but does 
the signature for the verses he 
quotes, represents Andrew Marvell, 


ents who were called “Jocks", hut 
also those in Lowland bnttalions: 
Farwcll. much smitten by the gla- 
mour of Highland regiments, shares, 
in this connexion and elsewhere, thc 
tiresome conviction that “Scottish" 


about the Irish regiments, hut does 
offer it as his view that the pipes 
were “important" in those regiments 


heard a broadcast of his, in which he 
claimed, as I heard it, that all art 
had to be morbid in its origins, sub- 
ject matter and approach ifit was to 


is that Marvell himself wore his hair during th > period of which he writes, 
long. At least that is how he is w hjch of course they were not. And 
shown in the engraved plate facing one is surprise d to find him saying 

ll » e page p ? rS Ju e , d,tl °? > nexI to nothing in his chapter on 
Miscellaneous Poems. In that portrait .. Drink .. of IrisI f regiments’ addiction 
the hair is very long indeed, in fact a lo drjnk flud t0 
clear case of Muliebntic. , ..... .... . 


JOHN LEHMANN. 
85 Cornwall Gardens, London SW7. 


Lastly - since one must make an 
end - Farwell derides William 
Robertson fur expressing the opin- 
ion. white CIGS. that tanks were 
' rather n desperate innovation". Yet 
they were just that, as John Terrain e 
has shown in his book The .Smoke 


King’s Parade said so, adding “What P'1 AlfllTlCin they were just that, as John Terraine 

about Jane Austen?" I well remem- has shown in his book The Smoke 

ber how Dr Steiner, trembling with Sir, - Stephen Harvey’s letter and the Fire: Mvths and Anti-Myths 

kindly rage, patted me on the shoul- '(February 26) repeating the canard of War, I86I-I , U5 (1981). 


der and went his way, saying “Cher- that Alamein was an unnecessary ROBERT COCKBURN. 

ish your innocence, cherish your in- British victory (it “should have been Department of English. University 
nocence" - much the same answer he easily achievable at any time during of New Brunswick. Fredericton. New 
has given on the present occasion. the previous twelve months”) ignores Brunswick, 

i will nnin nriH thot Tihnr ti U p«v the truth of the matter. If Rommel 


I will only add that Tibor Ilvessy 


Among this week’s contributors Cairo, let alone destroyed it, the 

i ■ ■ n ” — ■ ■ ■ " ■■ ■■■ ■ ■ ■ I.— . .i.i.ii . ii i whole Allied war effort would have 

John Bayley is Warton Professor of Derek Mahon’s most recent collec- suffered a grievous blow, perhaps 
English at the University of Oxford, tion of poems is Courtyards in beyond repair. 

His Shakespeare and Tragedy was Delft, 1981. I doubt if any historian will give 


had but kept Eighth Army pinned 
down so close to the Nile Delta and 


English at the University of Oxford. 
His Shakespeare and Tragedy was 


‘The Rise of 
Opera' 

Sir, - I value the praise gi\ 


‘Voices of the 
Great War 

Sir, - Reviewing Peter Vansitl art's 
Voices from the Great War, Samuel 
Hynes (December 18) advances the 
extraordinary theory that the exuirt 
romanticism expressed in the war 
poems of Rupert Brooke and a few 
other youthfiil poets of that genera- 
tion fairly represents the moon of Ihe 
millions who, in 1914 and the subse- 

? |uent years, flocked to the standard 
rom Great Britain and. other parts 
of the British Empire to help in 
bringing about the defeat of German 
aggression. This certainly does not 
correspond with my own memory of 
my sentiments at the time, of those 
expressed in conversations I had with 
men in the trenches, or that 1 found 
in the hundreds of soldiers' letters 
that I was obliged to read before 
they were dispatched. 

A delusion widespread among us 
in the early stages of the war was 
that fostered by a famous hook. The 
Great illusion, that it was bound to 
be a short war for economic reasons. 
But for most of those who fought on 
our side it was, in Hynes's own 
words just “a task to be done", one 
that involved an, on the whole, un- 
welcome interruption of peacetime 
activities. And If it comes to the 

S ues tion of moral attitudes, was the 
.aiser's invasion of neutral Belgium 
any the less a symptom of a nation 
gone herserk than Hitler’s inexcus- 
able invasion of Poland in 1939? 

T. C. OWTRAM. 
Villa Belvedere, 55010 Gragnano, 
Lucca, Italy. 


His Shakespeare and Tragedy was Delft, 1981. I doubt if any historian will give my book The Rise of Opera by Jane 

published last year. credit to Mr Harvey for his claim Glover (February 12) very highly in- 

Sari Nuseibeh is an Assistant Profes- that at Alamein, "Montgomery - and deed, and woula only point out one 

Valentine Cunningham is the au- sor of Philosophy at the University Churchill - surely did demonstrate slight misquotation which slipped in. 

tftor of Everywhere Spoken Against: of Bir Zeit, Israel. more flair for public relations than For, as lo those tiny Venetian groups 

Dissent In the Victorian Novel, 1975. military genius. Battles are won by 0 f instruments (you could harefly call 


any historian will give m y book The Rise of Opera by Jane 
Harvey for his claim Gtover (February 12) very highly in- 
in, "Montgomery - and deed, and woula only point out one 


John Donne 


Richard Osborne is a contributor to leadership and command of men, r 
The Dictionary of Composers, 1977, by PR. 

and Opera on Recora , 1979. BRIAN MONTGOMERY. 

Army and Navy Club, Pall Ma 
Martin Pawley is the editor of London SW1. 


David Daniell is a lecturer in Eng- The Dictionary of Composers , 1977, 
lish at University College London, and Opera on Record, 1979. 

Dick Davis's most recent collection m . 8 T i N Pawley is the editor of 
of poems is Srtng ,h' World. 1980. P £X. Hi , BoilMv for 

Kyril FitzLyon's most recent book Tomorrow will be published shortly, 
is Before the Revolution, 1978. . _ „ , 

B - Roger Poole is a lecturer in English 

Roy Foster's Lord Randolph Chur- at thc University of Nottingham. His 
mill: A Political Life was published most recent book is The Unknown 


slight misquotation which slipped in. SiT _ Pe , er Beal an d Hilton Kelli- 
For, as to those tiny Venetian groups her are to bc OTmmen ded for their 
, of Instruments (you could harefly call demonstration that a Latin 1 epigram! 

or men, nor them orchestras. If they really were j, 8S mistakenly attributed to ' 

no bigger than they ; seeiu). I did-iiot Donne (Letters, February 12). . 
w ii enjawn* th< = rn h lstor- However, on equally dubious attribu* 

, Pall Mall, ical possibilities now , but within t j ori 0 f t wo much more substantial 
the historical possibilities - words works t0 Donne has recently been 
carefully chosen, since they allow for ^ ven an unwarranted currency by 
these possibilities being zero, as Jane firet volume of Dr Beal's Index 


ore flair for Dublic relations than Forj as lo those tiny Venetian groups her g re to bc OTmmen ded for theii 
ihtary genius. Battles are won by of instruments (you could hardly call demonstration that a Latin- optaraif 
adershfp and command of men, not them orchestras. If they really were b _ s w n mistakenly attributed to 
t PR - no bigger than they seem) , I did- no t Doilne (Letters, February 12). 


last year. 

Anthony Giddbns's books include 
New Rules of Sociological Method, 
1976, and Studies in Social and Poli- 
tical Theories, 1977. 

Victoria Glendinnino's biography 
of Edith Sitwell was published in 
1981. r 

Colin Greenland is Creative Writ- 
“>8 Fellow at North East London 
Polytechnic. 

Julie Hankey’s theatre-historical edi- 
tion of Richard III was published last 
year. 

{• Hvde is Professor of History at 
the University of Manchester. 

^Erm Jeffery is a lecturer in Politics 
®t Ulster Polytechnic. 


Virginia Woolf, 1978. 


these possibilities being zero, as Jane MW I1Rlt vuluulo M1 

All OllPPd and - Glover,s °P ,nion ,s * alth °H8 h min! r, ls of English Literary Manuscripts (Pt I, 
f Ut yUCCII allU noti But I agreo that It was the where it is slated: “two newly 

Pminfrv 5 nature of opera at this period to discovered sermons are now added 

UUU 1 IU y concentrate on the solo 1 voice , to tbe canon on the basis of clear 

Sir - In his review of Byron Far- 1 1 ®° cal ]p d ‘ , ™ a J n purpose wcr |pt|on to ‘Doctor Donne , deane 

35 For Oueen md ConX fJanu- * these Venetian operas". of |n a vollline of sermons 

y 29). Nicholas Best conveys the As to that decline of philosophical among the F ^hrHatton MSS at 
ivour of the book and makes it content which she calls a shift Northampton (DnJ 450rl) . I nave 
iund worth rending - which it is. "towards pure entertainment' there had copies of these sernrons^ since 
owever he neelects to draw at ten- were a few exceptions like La Catena 1964 but have never been able to 
STESrt.li. d-AdomXi626for La Dell * i (1639); persuade either myself or anyone I 
ms of Mr Farwell's. and then I suppose French opera consulted that they are likely lo be 

It is Farwell's belief that “prior to took its allegorical values quite Donne’s work. All internal evidence 

I 1 Fire? World War the British seriously with all those portentous i s against the attribution: style, 

Lv never Mperienced are- discussions at the Acadlmie. My methods, attitudes. It is fortunate 
^ muting amonrffs ’^Sis ” In fc^ng is that some operas, at any that - the Index . records L A. 
more than one hundred men of rate, can offer value on more than Shapiro’s scepticism about the 
w!tPh mutinfod at the one level at a time. attribution, for the very qualities 

5 v Y743 wh^ ?nder orders . ROBERT DONINGTON. . listed to the description » possibly 


of English Literary Manuscripts (Pt I, 
p 261), where it is slated: "two newly 
discovered sermons are now added 
to the canon on the. basis of clear 


Studies, London. 


Peter Redgrove’s most recent col- tions of Mr Farwell's. „ it _ 

lection of poems is The Weddings at j t i s Farwell's belief that “prior to took Us allegoneal val^s ^quite 

Nether Powers and Other Poems tbe First World Way the British seriously with aU h£S5? DI 5S5 

1980. Annv never experienced a se- discussions at the Acaddmie. My 

fflniutinv mSrofis ^ regulais.” In feeling is that some operas, at any 
Necta Roberts's books include The f ac t. more than one hundred men of nj. «n ^or value on more than 

Face of France , 1978. the Black Watch mutinied at the <** ,eve * “ ® .TnnNiNfmN 

end of May 1743 when under orders . ROBERT DONINGTON. 

Lorna Sage teaches English at the for Jamaica: three of, them were ex- Scaynes, Firle, near Lewes, East 


Nesta Roberts's books include The 
Face of France, 1978. 


However, he neglects to draw ptten- were a few exceptions like La Catena 
tion to certain errors and misconcep- dAdone .(1626) or La Delia ! (1639),. 
tions of Mr Farwell's. and then I suppose French opera 

belief that “prior to took its allegorical values quite 


ROBERT DONINGTON. 


University of East Anglia. 

Frances Spalding is the author of 
Roger Fry: Art and Life, 1980.' 


ecuted. At Balaclava it was not Lord Sussex. 


Scavoes, Firle, near Lewes, East giving the sermons speciaMnterest 
,„-v because they are so unusual in Donne 


®t Ulster Polytechnic. Jonathan Sumption's books- Include 

, . Pilgrimage, 1975, .and The 

Jonathan Keatbs teaches English at Alblgenslm Crusade, 1978. 
the City of .London School. . . V . 

D - • Paul Taylor ii a lecturer in English 

jEre* Keating’s books include Into at Christ Church, Oxford. 

1 unknown Britain, 1977. 

p_„ , , , „ ^ Andrew Topspield is an Assistant 

B? Kbmtb cntical study //. G. Keener in the Indian Department at 
f utmin(ttln S Ape will tbe Victoria and Albert Museum. . 
• «e published shortly. - ■„ 

J976, and Terrorism, 1978. ter Fater ' . ; ." 

Richard Lindley Is a lecturer In Stanley Uys is the.Londou Editor of 
Philosophy at the Udversity of Brad- TJeSputh African Morning Group 
tom...' / of Newspapers. 






c, ■ ^ ^ 




.^MaCKAY’s books -include Tendon. 


Anthony Waonbr' is Clarenceaux 
* mSSUSSi, 1978" Kfo^ orAnns and Director of the 

; ^ ' l Herald’s Museum In the Toftf of. 











The Manuscript Books of Emily • 
Dickinson 
A Facsimile Edition 
RW^ranklm, editor . 

This Is the hand of thc poet . More 

intimate, more revealing a view of 
Emily Dickinson than the printed page 
could ever convey. 

Here are 1,147 poems, assheher«lf 
“published” them, wilting them in ink 
and arranging them in sewn packets of 

- fascicles. Reproduced withstartiing . 
fidelity in tius elegant facsimile edition . 

. Preserved in every personal detail, from 
alternate readings aqd penciled 
revisions tosewing holes and ink spots. 
And presented for tfae firs t time in their 
original sequence find chrotiOlogy , 

1 The exjp^i^^^«aduiig these 1 . . . ‘ 

- facsimile pages is virtually the same as 

; reading the manuscripts themselves j ' 

. and for kholar and Dickinson buff. - 
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The Human Race 
TERENCE DIXON and 
MARTIN LUCAS 
Bated on Desmond Morris's major 
television series olihe same name, this 
astonishing book explores the unique 
nalu re oihuma ns in a way that has 
never been al templed before. S8S5 

Every Secret Thing 
PATRICIA CAMPBELLHEARST 
A moving and lascinaiing book in 
which Patty Hearst reveals the true 
facts behind the most famous and 
bizarre kidnapping of our lime. £8.95 

The Druid 
LEONARD MOSLEY 
This remarkable book tells the story of 
a man, code named The Druid, who 
was the one German spy who eluded 
the Double-Cross system. 

'Leonard Mosley has reconstructed the 
movements of a German spy In Britain 
during World War II with remarkable 
skill.' William Stevenson (author of 
A Mon Catted Inlrep id) £750 

Off the Court 

ARTHUR ASHE with NEIL AMOUR 
Admired nut only lor his tennis bui also 
for his personal qualities, Ailhur Ashe 
presents an on (spoken and engaging 
self-portrait, relating his experiences 
from childhood to the recent mafor 
head Iwnwiy which changed his 

Richard III 

CHARLES ROSS 

'Professor Ross possesses a uniquely 
wide and deep knowledge of the 
Yorkist period, and his altenlion to 
detail Is exact.' 

The Daily Telegraph £9.95 

Diplomacy 
ADAM WATSON 
This major new assessment of (he 
diplomatic dialogue through which 
International society Is organised will 
help all informed citizens and students 
of international affairs to understand 
the workings of diplomacy. £950 . 

Chaucer's Knight 

TERRY JONES 

. .Terry Jones's brilliant work ol literary 
and historical detection. . . . Il Is 
impossible In a review lo do Justice to 
the finely detailed work of 
reconstruction which Mr. Jones has 
carried out.' The Observer 
Nowln paperback £355 



Dor Saga . 

MAUREEN DUFFY 
•With Itstouch of ihe labulousand Its 
strong sense of society, it has live rate 
smeliof a novel which people will go 
on reading.' The Guardian £655 

The Magic Army 

LESUETHOMAS 

' . . .written with Impressive force and 

econo my.. The Sunday Times 

Il s bawdy, hinny, sad arid, sometimes 

sony, and 11 brought 1 be limes vividly 

back, I smiled and smiled . . 

The Pally Mail £750 . . 

Sing About It 

URSULA HOLDEN 

Ursula Holden's latest navel begins In 

deesyand despair and passes through 
scenes ol wild confusion to an 
unsuspected sense of fellowship and ' 
recognition. The author's humourand 

jWKbfrniJuim steadily and 

Travels to the Enu 

JAKOVLIND 

This new book from the author oiSoul 
of Wood and Ergo Is both a vivid and 
hallucinatory fable and a sharp satire 
on modem militarism. £650 

In Winter's Shadow 
GILLIAN BRADSHAW 
The Impressive trilogy about Arthur 
and Gwatehmai, which began lit 
Hawkbl um and continued (Waugh 
Kingdom pf Summer, Is brought to a 
masterful conclusion In this (Inal : ' 
novel. £750 » 


La Ronde 

1 ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
, Translated by 

FRANK andM CQUEUNE MARCUS 
This controversial masterpiece which 
ranges across ihe whole spectrum of 
social class, and which was censored 
when it was first performed, Is now 
available in paperback. £2.50 

Anatol 

ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 
A brilliant sequence of one-act plays, 
which typifies the decadent era of tin 
de siffle Vienna in Ihe figure of the 
soph isiicafed philanderer. £2.95 

•Methuen 


to the editor 


provide strong reasons for suppos- 
ing them not to be by Donne al all. 

The compilers of Ihe Index appear 
to have been unaware that the 
ascriptions on the title-page of the 
Fincft-Hatton volume are unreliable. 
The sermons attributed to Donne are 
immediately followed by one that is 
wrongly ascribed lo “Doctor Curie 
BI: PP of Winchester". This is another 
"clear ascription" written in exactly 
the same hand as the two to Donne, 
hut if can be proved false because 
the sermon is known to be by Brian 
Duppa: it was published under his 
name with the title, Angels Rejoicing 
for Sinners Repenting, in 1648. 

The Index (pp 559-60) gives the 
date “c. 1632-4* for the Ftnch-Hat- 
ton MS, presumably because some of 
the authors arc listed by clerical dig- 
nities und positions they held during 
that period, but the Irue date is 
certainly much later. The first ser- 
mon in ihe volume, attributed this 
time correctly to Duppa (whose 
name, however, is accidentally given 
a satiric form: "Doctor Duppcr"), 
was preached before Charles I at 
Newport on October 25, 1648, and 
immediately published with the title, 
The Soules Soliloquie (received by 
George Thomason on November 14). 
The (Finch -Hatton MS 247 is proo- 
ably interesting not so much for the 
extremely dubious attributions to 
Donne as for indications that it may 
be a compilation made by Anglicans 
and Royalists, presumably connected 
with the Hatton family, for devotion- 
al purposes during the period of 
Puritan rule. 

Let us hope that as the vast and 
much-needed Index of English Liter- 
ary Manuscripts continues with sub- 
sequent volumes into later periods 
such cases as the two sermons in 

a uestion will be described simply as 
oubtful or uncertain attributions 
and not as additions to the canon of 
the author's work. This will be an 
increasingly important consideration, 
since the later seventeenth century 
abounds in manuscripts with definite 
contemporary attributions that are 
definitely false, although- Jn the {Re*-- 
toratipn era this problem arises more 
often with the salacious than the 
sermon literature. 

ALLAN PRITCHARD. . 
University College, University of 
Toronto, Canada MSS 1A1. . 


‘Norse Poems’ 

Sir, - I got a lot from T. A. 
Shippey’s sensitive review of the 
Auaen/Taylor Norse Poems (Febru- 
ary 26), as from the Poems them- 
selves. But in the light of Auden’s 
gifts I do find the translations some- 
what disappointing. Shippey says 
“everyone now may well think he 
can do better; but probably no one 
could." I think that in her Poems of 
the Vikings (Bobbs-Merrill, 196 9) 
Patricia Terry has done belter. He 
also says “I would pay a lot for a 
volume of introductions and notes." 
On the evidence of the volume pub- 
lished so far, I would argue that 
Ursula Dronke's edition of the Edda 
bids fair to prove exemplary in this 
respect. 

JOHN SIMPSON. 

Department of Scottish History, 
University of Edinburgh, 50 George 
Square, Edinburgh EH8 9YW. 

Translating 

‘Beowulf’ 

Sir, - As long as M. Mouradian 
(Letters, January IS) is setting T. A. 
Shippey (January 1) straight about 
French translations of Beowulf, l 
would observe that there is a more 
recent translation than that of Walter 
Thomas (1919): in 1937 Camille 
Monnet published a French transla- 
tion (Turin), based upon the Italian 
translation of Federico Olivero 
(1934). Thomas's version, by the 
way. does not include lines 491-709 
of the poem. 

STANLEY B. GREENFIELD. 

2056 Orchard St. Eugene. Oregon 
97403. 

‘Language of the 
Underworld’ 

Sir, - Percy Selwyn speculates 
(Letters, February 5) on the use of 
the slang word pig for policeman and 
its possible survival from the days of 
the* Bow-Street 1 runner. The new 
edition of Hotten’s Slang Dictionary 
published in 1887 indicated that the 
word was used at that time to denote 
either a plain-clothes officer or an 
informer, who was also called at the 
timn a nose or a nark. In this century 


copper, rozzer, or bluebottle seem to 
predominate in English underworld 
slang as the name tor a policeman, 
and nark or grass for an informer. 
One wonders whether nineteenth- 
century emigrants to America took 
the old usage with them or whether 
pig has simply been "reinvented". 

It is interesting that a lower-deck 
name for a naval officer was a naval 
pig, and a petty officer was a small 
pig. The corollary of this was to call 
the wardroom trie plgstye and the 
general pejorative description of nav- 
al officers as pigs aft. 

ARTHUR G. CREDLAND. 

59 Sherwood Drive, Anlaby Com- 
mon, Hull. 

‘The Arrogant 
Connoisseur’ 

Sir, - It seems rather unjust to call 
Richard Payne Knight a pseudo- 
scholar, as does Grevel Lindop 
(Commentary, February 19), just be- 
cause he happened to live a long 
time ago. His Worship of Priapus, 
although reviled by contemporaries 
for moral reasons, was an Intellectual 
product of its time, a very early 
example of comparative anthro- 
pology. One might as easily say that 
Priestley and Lavoisier practised 
pseudo-science because the accumu- 
lated knowledge available to a mod- 
em scientist was not known to them. 

DONALD M. BAILEY. 

74 Ferme Park Road, London N8. 

Last Words 

Sir, - Paul J. Korshin (Letters, 
January 29) assumes that the "last 
words ,r 'This hath not offende'd the 
King" attributed to Sir Thomas More 
were an invention of "the more 
iiagiographical lives of More that be- 
gan to appear in the nineteenth cen- 
tury”. fn fact these exact words 
(complete with what he strangely 
terms the "unseemly archaizing of 
the verb ") appear in the anecdote 
recorded by Francis Bacon in his 
Apophthegmes New and Old (1624), 
22, and thus preceded the appear- 
ance in print of the similar phrase 
“That had never committed treason" 
in Cresacre More's biography of 
c 1631. 


Both accounts mav be maw , 
but both Bacon and MorevS 
grandson (not his grandson » SS 
by Korshin) attest independently R 
tradition at least in thf first 
of the seventeenth centuty 
Thomas made some kind of wiy to* 
as he moved his long beard out <5 
the way of the axe. this is |„ 
me with Edward HaU’s account 
Chronicle (1542) that More said to 
he executioner. "I pray you let m* 
lay my beard over the block lest Z 
should cut it", and with Hall's con- 
men*, “thus with a mock he ended 
his life." 

I would not therefore be as confi. 
dent as Paul J. Korshin that the 
words are “certainly false.” 

ERNEST MEHEVil. 

6 Abercorn Road, Stanmore, Mid- 
dlesex. 


‘transition’ V 

Sir, - Bernard Bergonzi (February 
19) is incorrect in suggesting thai 
transition "was not very sympathetic 
to Surrealism and instead Doomed 
Joyce's Wake". In fact, for EngUih 
and American readers, rm/ult/on su 
the best source of information ot 
French surrealism and in its twenty- 
seven issues there were over sixty 
contributions by the surrealists, a 
compared with seventeen excerpts 
from “Work in Progress". Theedite 
of transition, Eugene Jolas, out 
even signed a surrealist manifesto 
defending Charlie Chaplin's sex til e 
(“Hands Off Love”, transition 6). 

PETR SKRABANEK. 

Mater Misericordiae Hospital, Ik 
Sisters of Mercy, Dublin 7, Ireland 

Robert Walser 

Sir, - Gabriel Josipovici in his re- 
view (January 22) of Idris Panji 
Hand To Mouth declares that uk 
work of Robert Walser should he 
better known in the UK. 1 am teffr 
to inform your readers that In« 
autumn Carcanet Press ,\vUI « 
issuing Christopher Middletons 
translation of the Selected Storied 
Robert Walser, with a preface by 
Susan Sontag. 

MICHAEL SCHMIDT- 
Carcanet New Press, 330 Co™ &• 
change, Manchester M4 3BG. 


Information, please 




Celtic Times (1887-88) and The Gael 
(1887-S8), weekly newspapers, 
published Dublin: whereabouts of 
files; for a biography of the editor 
of the former. 

„ M. Bourke. 

Room 12, North Block, Govern- 
ment Buildings, Dublin 2, Ire- 
.: land. 

Captain Basil Hall, RN (1788-1844), 
writer, traveller and navigator: 
whereabouts of his journal (1800- 
42) and correspondence; for a 
family history. 

" _ ■ , M. M. Whitlock. 
112a Ashley Gardens, London 
SWIP JHJ. . 

Georgette Heyer (Mrs Ronald 
Rongfer), novelist: letters, remin- 
iscences etc sought; for a study. 

Jane Aiken Hodge. 

23 Easlport Lane, Lewes, East 
Stutsex BN7 1TL. 

Eihyttrd Jenner , (1749-1823)* dfc' 
- coverer of: vaccination: any corres- 
■ pondepce, diaries, journals, or 
• memorabilia, (or a new biography. 

R. B. Ffiher. 

26 St Paul’s Road, London Nl. 

l RA F Methtrlngham, World War Two 
bomber airfield In Lincolnshire: rec- 
ollect Iprs sought from 6x-S*rvice', 
personnel, Air Ministry officiate 
and contractors' employees: for a 
hjstory of the airfield. ■ " 

„ „ , A. R. H. Clark. \ 

34 High Street, 1 Rusklhgton, 
Sleaford, Lincolnshire. 

Arnold Bennetr (1867-1931): location 
of any unpublished drawings, 
sketches or photographs of Ben- 
nett; for a book. 

David Finch. 

47, Kinder Road, HaVfield, Der- 
byshire 5K12 5HS. 


~Slr Walter Wilson Greg (1875-1959), 
editor and bibliographer: where- 
abouts of any letters or papers 
bearing upon his activities as 
General Editor of (he Malone 
Society and bis works on English 
dramatic manuscripts; for a study. 

. T. H. Howard-HIIl. 

Department of English, Unlvoraliy 
of South Carolina, Columbia, 

; SC 29208. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal (1874- 
1929), Austrian poet and dramat- 
ist! Information (elating to his 
associations and activities in Eng- 
land in June/July 1925. 

Douglas A. Joyce. 
Department of German, Trinity 
College, University of Toronto, 
Toronto, Ontario M5S 1H8. 

Malcolm de Chazal: any information 
sought about this author, ft>T a 
- critical selection of. his aphorisms 
and pros?. 

E. Howltt. 

Department of Philosophy, The 
-University, Manchester Ml3 
9PL. 

Hunter Diack (1908-74): any exam- 
's pies of his vers?, especially those 
written beWeert 1940 and 1970; for 
' a' possible collection. 

!■ : : ;I. A. Olson. . 1 

396 - Great' Western Road, Aber-- 
deen AB1 6NR.: 


Robert Gwathmey (b 1903), Southern- 
born American artist: any remi- 
niscences, letters, writings, or 
other information, especially items 
concerning his use of racial and 
other social themes; for a study. 

Charles K. Piehl. 
410 Clark St, Mankato, Minnesota 
56001. 

Charles Hall (17457-18257), writer; 
letters etc sought; also information 
about his stay tn Tavistock (17907- 
1810?); for a study. 

Claudio Franceses i. 
Via Perazzo 5, 10146 Torino, 
Italy. 

Sterling Haydert, American actor and 
writer: any interviews, reviews, 
articles or, information from the 
year 1959 onwards; to, assist in a 
biographical study. .r 

Will Chalmers. ' 
30 Craigmam Rpad, Portlethen,' 
Aberdeen A3L4QR. ■ 

Emily Hetman, .author of religious 
books: biographical: data, reminlsc- 
; ences.ijcttert, or other material; • 
• for a biographical essay. * 

■ ' , Rosalie Ryan. 

College of St Catherine, St Paul, 
Minnesota 55103. 

Llewelyn i; a Tale of Cambria in Four 
Cantos', published by G. H. Hutt- 
man. Military . Orphan Press; Cal- 
cutta, 1838; details of anonymous 
' author required. ■ . 

. j Mete. Stephens. 

, 42 .Church Road, Whitchurch, 
■Cardiff. -■ 


Barry Fitzgerald (William Shields). 

stage 'and film actor: any personal Ogden » Nash'v ■ coov! souaht hfa 
bjo^aphjTi— ^ anecdotes * f°t, a “I'toiNo', Npy^rnfaqr’' ;! for! a 

Thomas A. Hogarty. ’• 

9 South Longbeach Road, Rock- 
ville Centre, NY 11570. 


j. • rp’v -v^i. «'v, nuryu 

; i$searcl} project. ■. . . 

w h': 1 V' Leon Slade, i ■ 
. 1. Brand Street, Mbuiit Waverlev, 

■ VtetoHa 3149. Australia.': : ‘..fa 


Coital O'Rlordan, Irish writer (18W- 
1948): letters, other documents,® 
personal ' reminiscences; 
whereabouts of any copies « " 
books In private or public eoure 
■ tions;' for a biography. . , 
Judith O'Riordw- 
Lower Thatch, . Ch*!^ 

Beaminster, Dorset DT8 

Admiral Arthur Phillip (1738-1^4 
first Governor of New Sow* 
Wales: whereabouts of 
information concerning him 
his family; his friends the i rw 
• chants (John) Lane of Nkw*» 
Lane, the Standerfr and . “J 
Whiteheads (? Portuguese 
and his associates, the Loy fl 
James Mario Matra and newr 
Brewer; for a biography. ^ 

.Scraces Farm, ■ Westbury Larj. 

• Purley, Reading .feG8 8 
Berkshire. 1 ‘ 

Robert Townson (1762-^1827), 
on natural history arid mlnerajog^ 
traveller (widely in Europe 8 ^ 
1807 to Australia where he dJ 
gnd linguist: any in/orma|WJj 

especially letters, sought I° r . * 
• bi o8raphy.,.v s ^^ 

Department of Gedogy*^ !^ 

shy of Kqele, Staffordshire 

’ 5BG. . 

J ’ 

Field-Marshal Sir 
■;(1838-1919): any IMoOTatlo^ 
- out his hfe, -npMrodt p? e | (e(Sl 
.. sources;' whereabouts. ... 

: ^ es ’ 
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■reere was a scent of dust in the air; 

n vesliee surviving in the twilight 
£", hc |ok)en clouds with whtch 
Sre chapel the House Room fags 
filled the evening sunshine, 
“ght was failing. Beyond the trefoils 
S branched mullions of the win- 
tows the towering autumnal leaf was 
mw flat and colourless. All the east- 
ward slope of Spierpoint Down, 
riiere the College buildings stood, 
lav lost in shadow; above and be- 
hind, on the high lines of Chancton- 
bury and Spierpoint Ring, the first 
day of term was gently dying. 

In the House Room thirty heads 
were bent over their books. Few 
form-masters had set any preparation 
that day. The Classical Upper Fifth. 
Charles Ryder's new form, were “re- 
ybmw last term’s work" and Charles 
was writing his diary under cover of 
Hassall’s Histon. He looked up from 
the page to the darkling texts which 
ran in Gothic script around the 
frieze. " Qui diligit Deum diligit et 
ftatrtm suum." 

"Get on with your work, Ryder." 
said Apthorpe. 

Apthorpe has greased into being a 
house-captain this term, Charles 
wrote. This is his first evening school. 
He is being thoroughly officious and 
on his dignity. 

‘Can we have the light on, 
please?" 

“All right. Wykham-Blake. put it 
on.” A small boy rose from the 
under-school table. "Wykham-Blake, 

I said. There's no need for everyone 
to move." 

A rattle of the chain, a hiss of gas. 
a brilliant white light over half the 
room. The other light hung over the 
new boys' table. 

-Put . the light on. one of you. 
whatever your names are.“ 

Six startled little boys looked at 
Apthorpe and at one another, all 
began to rise together, all sat down, 
all looked al Apthorpe in consterna- 
tion. 

“Oh, for heaven's sake." 

Apthorpe leaned over their heads 
and pulled the chain; there was a 
hiss of gas but no light. “The bye- 
pass is out. Light it, you.” He threw 
a box of matches to one of the new 
boys who dropped it, picked it up, 
climbed on the table and looked mis- 
erably at the white glass shade, the 
three hissing mantles and at 
Apthorpe. He had never seen a lamp 
of this kind before; at home and at 
his private school there was electric- 
ity. He lit a match and poked at the 
lamp, at first without effect; then 
there was a loud explosion; he 
stepped back, stumbled and nearly 
lost his footing among the books ana 
mk-nots. blushed hotTy and regained 
the bench. The matches remained in 
ms hand and he stared at them, lost 
m an agony of indecision. How 
should he dispose af them? No head 
was raised but everyone in the 
Hoiue Room exulted tn the drama. 
From tlte other side of the room 

vl{irig° rpe * ieW 0Ul ' ^ is han( * ' n * 

“When you have quite finished 
wth toy matches perhaps you'll be so 
• Kind as to give tnem back.” 


Charles Ryder’s Schooldays 

By Evelyn Waugh 


CHAPTER ONE: RYDER BY GASLIGHT 

Last August one of my colleagues, examining the Evelyn Waugh file for 1970 in a search for evidence bearing on a 
contractual negotiation with nis publishers Eyre Methuen, came upon a thirty four-page typescript entitled Charles 
Ryder's Schooldays. There was nothing to show why this piece had been put in the 1970 fife, it was a good carbon 
bearing the stamp of Alex McLachian, literary type-copying specialist of St Leonards-on-Sea, described by Professor 
Robert Murray Davis in his book Evelyn Waugh, writer as "Waugh s loiig-suffering typist' 1 . It was apparently 
intended for submission, since it bore on the title page the label of A. D. Peters, Literary Agent. 


The manuscript could be read as a self-contained short story about the young Charles Ryder at public school. But 
. r... ...... *•__ .„..r « « • ■ rale\ "Yesterday l read my 

ife seems more placid and 
r k 


• im m HI. ij wvimmmivm ■ divi j iii/i/iii ir<t J wnuriM a uuw 

the Evelyn Waugh diaries for 1945 suggest a different history. On September 25, 1945, he wrote: "Yesterday l read my 
Lancing diaries through with unmixed shame. ’ Then on October 2 he wrote: ". . . my life st 


happy than ever. I have begun a novel of school life in 1919 - os untopical a theme as could be found . " On October 
28: ,f The last three weeks have been happy and uneventful : Laura cooking better, wine tasting out, weather splendid. I 
have written more of the school story. ..." This is the last mention of the enterprise in the diary entries, and there is 
no hint in the 1945 A. D. Peters file, now at the Humanities Research Center at the University of Texas, of what 
passed between Waugh and A. D. Peters on the subject. 

/ sought help from two authorities. Colonel Don MacNamara, late of the US Marine Corps and now wrltirig a 
thesis, at the University of Texas on the relationship between Waugh and A. D. Peters, drew a blank in the 1945 riles, 
but was able to report that the original manuscript of the piece was conveyed to Texas with the rest of the Waugh 
material. I asked Donat Gallagher of the University of North Queensland, who Is in London editing The Complete 
Essays and Articles of Evelyn Waugh for publication by Eyre Methuen in 1983, what he made of it. He has a 
photo-copy of the original manuscript and pointed out a .large number of literals (which have been corrected for 
printing here), at variance with Waugh's correct spellings in manuscript, which suggest that Waugh may have been as 
long-suffering in his relationship with McLachian as the latter was with him. Gallagher points out that in many 
respects Charles Ryder’s Schooldays picks up detail and Incident from the Lancing diaries . He makes two further 
obsenatlons. First,- that the manuscript of Brideshead Revisited contains a considerable amount of material about 
Charles Ryder's early life and family background which does not appear in the published version of the novel. Second, 
he would expect Waugh to want to emphasize clearly something^ that does not come out in the published version of 
Brideshead: the contrast between the family backgrounds of Sebastian and Ryder. Perhaps this helps to explain 
Waugh’s settling down, in an apparently happy and relaxed frame of mind, to embark on a novel on this subject. 

What happened then has to be conjecture. We have no evidence that the piece iwu submitted to any magazine, and 
it would be surprising if any ensuing rejection letters had not been kept in the Waugh file. Perhaps Waugh and Peters 
agreed that the time wasn't ripe for submitting this fragment; perhaps Peters, after reading It, talked Waugh out of 
proceeding with the novel. My guess is that the typescript went into Peters's desk drawer and that when he was going 
through ms desk in 1970 he found it and put it in the current file. Maybe publication here will flush out an editor who 
wrote a careful rejection letter in the autumn of 1945. Michael Sissons 


boxes about in evening school, and 
laugh at house officials. By the wav, 
is mat a work-book you're reading?" 

"Oh. yes, Apthorpe." Wykham- 
Blake raised a face or cherubic inno- 
cence and presented the back of the 
Golden Treasury. 

"Who's it for?" 

"Mr Graves. We’re to lenrn any 
poem we like.” 

"And what have you chosen?" 

“Milton-on-his-blindness." 

"How, may One ask, did that take 
your fancy?' 

"I learned il once before," said 
Wykham-Blake and Apthorpe 
luughcd indulgently. 

"Young blighter." he said. 

Charles wrote: Now he is snooping 
round seeing what books men are 
reading. It would be typical If he got 
someone beaten his first evening 
school. The day before yesterday this 
time l was in my dinner-jacket just 
setting out for dinner at the d Italie 
with Aunt Philippa before going to 
The Choice at Wyndhams. Quantum 
mutatus ab iilo Hectore. We live in 
water-tight compartments. Now / am 
absorbed In the trivial round of 
House politics. Graves has played 
hell with the house. Apthorpe a 
house-captain and O’Malley on the 
Settle. The only consolation was 
seeing the woe on Wheatley's fat face 
when the locker list went up. He 
thought he mw a cert for the Settle 
this term. Bad luck on Tamplin 
though. I never expected to get on but 


Apthorpe 
the table 


Upper Quad, grew louder on the O'Malley told Graves he couldn’t 
steps of Old's House and very loud take it on unless he had an official 
in the cloister outside Head's. At last position.” 

>e tossed the Bystander on 
and said "All right.” 

The House Room rose noisily. 

Charles underlined the date at the 
head of his page - Wednesday Sept. 

24th, 1919 - blotted it and put the 
note-book in his locker. Then with 
his hands in his pockets he followed 
the crowd Into (he dusk. 

To keep his hands in his pockets 
thus - with his coat back and the 
middle button alone fastened - was 


“There's no need to be cheap 
Tamplin.” 

“I always say.” suddenly said a 
boy named Jorkins. "that you gel the 
best meal in London at the J-iol born 
Grill." 

Charles, Tamplin and Wheatley 
turned with cold curiosity on the 
interrupter, united at last in their 
disdain. "Do you, Jorkins? How very 
original of you." 

"Do you always say that. Jorkins? 
Don’t you sometimes get tired ol 
always saying the same thing?" 

“There's a four-and-sixpenny table 
d’hflte.’’ 

"Please, Jorkins, spare us the 
hideous details of your gorman- 
dising.” 

“Oh, all right. 1 thought you were 
interested, that’s all." 

"Do you think," said Tamplin. 
confining himself ostentatiously to 
Charles and Wheatley, "that 
Apthorpe is keen on Wykham- 
Bfake?^ 

“No, is he?" 

•‘Well, he couldn't keep away from 
him in evening school.” 

“1 suppose the boy had to find 
consolation now his case Sugdon’s 
left. He hasn't a friend among the 
undeTSchools.” 

“What d'you make of the man 
Peacock?" (Charles, Tamplin and 
Wheatley were all in the Classical 
Upper Fifth under Mr Peacock.) 

“He’s started decently. No work 
tonight.” 

“Raggablc?" 

"1 doubt it. But slack.” 

“I’d sooner a master were slack 
than raggable. I got quite exhausted 
last term ragging the Tea-cake.” 

“It was witty, though- “ 

"1 hope he’s not so slack that we 
shan’t get our Certificates next 
summer. 

"One can always sweat the Iasi 
term. Al ihe Univdrrity ,flO one ever 


"How d’you know?” 

“O’Malley told me. He thought 
he’d been rather fly.” 

"Typical of Graves to fall foT a 
tick like that.” 

“It’s all very well,” s&id Wheatley, 
plaintively, from across the table; U I ■ 
don’t think they've any right to put 

Graves in like this. I only came to — --- ... 

Spierpoint because my father knew with black coffee and strychnine. 

- wn » Franks brother in the Guards. I was ^ x 0 || y wj t ty if no one 

now his privilege, for he was in hi, !h!U°he' V wrot^o P assed his 

third year. He could also wear col- ^hnuMtWe nav^nore in “I wonder whnt they'd do;’’ 

momenTwearin^ a W palr crf^eliotrone »"■* ^ “Give ^.eoch ihe pu,h 

silk with white clocks, purchased the . 

“Tea, please.” ' 


day before In Jermyn Street. There 
were several things, formerly forbid- 
den, which were now his right. He 
could link his arm in a friend's and 
he did so now, strolling across to 
Hall arm-in-arm with Tamplin. 

They paused at the top of the 
steps ana stared but in the gloaming. 
To their left the great bulk of the 
chapel loomed immensely; betow 
them the land fell away in terraces to 
the playing-fields with their dark 
fringe of elm; headlights moved con- 
tinuously up and down the coast 
road; the estuary; was just traceable, 


“Same old College tea.” • . 

“Same old College eggs." 

“It always takes a week before ohe 
gets used to College food.” 

“I never get used to it." 

"Did you go to many London res- 
taurants in the holidays?” 

“I was only in London a week. My 
brother took me to lunch at the. 
Berkeley. Wish I was there now. I 
had two glasses of port” 

"The Berkeley's all jright in the 


a~ lighter streak across 'the grey low- evening,” said Charles, you want 
land, before it merged into the calm to dance." 


and Invisible sea. 

“Same old view," said Tamplin. 

"Give me the' lights of London,” 
said Charles. “I say, it’s rotten luck 
fof you about the Settle." 

“Oh, I. never had a chance. It’s 
rotten luck on yop." .' . 1 

"Oh. T never had a chance.. But 


/ ought by all rights to have been 
In despair the new boy threw them, above O'Malley . What a lick. Graves 
towards the house-captain; in despair is. U ail comes of this rotfeh system of 

he threw slightly wide. Apthorpe switching round house-tutors. We 

, made no attempt to catch them. but. ought to have the best of Heafe xty , 

■ jretched them curiously as they fell stead, of which they try out ticks. like O'Malley f 

tQ the i floor. “How very extraordiri- Graves on us before giving them a - , havina that tick 

®y» he said. The new boy looked at house. If only we still had Frank. ^ V? o-~-t * « 

the match-box; Apthorpe looked at Charles’s handwriting had lately 
the new boy. "Would it be troubling begun to develop certain ornamental 

■ you too much if I asked you to give features - Greek Es and flourished 

me my matches?? he said. crossings. He wrote with Conscious 

The new boy rose to his feet, style. Whenever Apthorpe catne gast 


Graves instead of Frank. 


“It’s jolty well all Tight for lun- 
cheon. xou should see their hors 
d’oeuvres. I reckon there were 
twenty or thirty things to choose 
from. After that we had grouse and 
meringues with fees in .them.! 1 

“I went to dinner at the d’ltalie." 

“Oht, where's that?" 

“It’s a little place In Sobo not 
many people know abotit. My aunt 
speaks Italian like a native so she 
knows all those places. Of epurae, 
there’s no marble or music. It just 
for ' the cooking. Literary 
there. My aimt 




• i .- 

: > ’* 
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iiit does any work until just before fW ' 
to exams. Then they sit up all night 

.... Li i. re j «. " 



“The buxom Wheatley looked 

jolly bored. Anyway, I don’t envy exists .. . 

O’Malley’s job to head of the dorflu- . people and artists go tl 
tory."; . V knows lots of them." 

‘Thst's how he got pn the Settle, ' "My brother eay : s nil the men from 
Tell you laterl”: Sandhurst ^ to the Berkeley. Of 


was still being done up,- 


walked the few steps, picked up the he would turn a page in the history 
•• match-box and gave it to the house- 'hook, hestate and" then wnfe as 
1 gptain, with the ghastly semblance though makinganote Tromteelext. 
■, °Ta smile. . The hands of the clock crept on to 

• wp_.„ ... half past seven when the porters 

• we hn??°tt?i c ? w men handbell began to sound in the cloia-. 

I: s « d ; WykJmm-i J 


_ .1 should 

think,’ 

Presently Grace was said- and the 
school streamed out Into (lie clois- 
ters. It was now-dark. The cloisters 
were lit at intervals by gas-lamps. As 
One walked, one’s shadow leng- 
thened and grew fainter- before one ■ 
until, approaching the next source of 
light, it disappeared, fell behind, 
followed one’s hefels, shortened, 
deepened, disappeared and started 
again at one’s toes. The quarter of 
an’ hour between Hall and Second 
Evening was mainly spent in walking 
the cloisters in pairs or in threes; to 
walk four abreast was the privilege 
of school prefects. On file steps of 
Hall, Charles was approached by 
O’Malley. He was an ungainly boy, 
an upstart who had come to Spier- 
point late, in a bye-term. He was in 
Army Class B and his sole distinction 
was staying-power in cross-country 
running. 

. "Coming to the Graves?": 

; "Nov* v.: V 

“D/you mind if I hitch oh to you . 
for b minute?” 1 

“Not particularly*" 

They joined the conventional, per- 
ambulating couples, their shadows, 
lengthened : • before them; apart. 

Charles did not take O’Malley s.arm. 
O'Malley might , not take Chariess. 
The Settle was purely a House 
Dignity. In the cloisters Charles was . 
eqior right of his two years ; af • 

about the 

"I should Have thought you'd bB. ' 

the .last 
sent me a 
toiled the 
ybU wliat ; 


I 1 ^ 

111 
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m * 5, “•«; ■ Wc "' 1 m p\'" ,; ". k ,u r- 1 

imifmo V..M ft ,.r fi,„ ' wire s-iy you fed you have been a 

[jnrniFtnrv ' I s ii.i -h 'fe, , l' 1 lie ill-uwd Ibis term. Of course, all 

" ' . U ( ’ U * ht l » J* VOlir vear arc in rather a diffirull 

Mimecnic on llie hctilc. No one else 


MJitietnie tin llic'setile *■?*;" y° ,ir year are in rather a riifficull 

roiilil keep order- I tlw.uglil he d V nsili,w - Normi ! ,l y there would have 
keen p-idnn nn Oo ^ ccn ^‘Wn nr cigfil people leaving at 

‘These Ihinas area matter of Dersnn' l,lc und of lasl lcrm 4,01 wi,h ,hc war 
ulil v nol of offida I nmh inn - lom ' n * lu an unJ thc V « re staying on 
ft ? hJn moved itiu S' ,rl W un «■".»«». trying for University 
on official. You Icnow how bolshie ^{' olo " hl P s an J so on. Only Sugdon 
we were with Fletcher.* He said, ? s,e ? d of 8 Seneral move 

Fletcher wasn't the man for the job. “fi on f vacanty af lhe 

He wasn’t my appointment.- “ up Thm meant only one vacancy- on 

f ■ . r . . .. the Settle. I dare say vou think you 


..t ■ . r .■ .. ‘ ' ‘he settle. I dare say you think you 

Typical of his hp. Fletcher was ought to have had it.' 1 
Franks appointment.- “No, sir. There were two peuple 

1 wish we had Frank still" ahead of me." 


“So tines everyone. Anyway, why 
are you telling me all this?" 


“But not O'Malley. I wonder if I 
can make you understand why I put 


• « / » pui 

“1 didn't want you to think I'd h,m over y° u - Vou were the obvious 
been greasing. I heard Tamplin say I man in many ways. The thing is. 
had." some people need authority, others 

"Well vou arc on the SpiiIc tn .i d .9 n ’ 1 - You've got plenty of pcr&on- 

you are' head of the dormitory, so jj InselpH^mm h^euihrdeu S f 
whafs the trouMeT Sofa 

Will you back me up. Ryder?" danger of that. What’s more, there's 
“Have you ever known me hack ‘l 1 * 1 dormitory to consider. I think I 
nnyone up. as you call it'.'” can trust you to work loyally under 

•■No." said O 'Malle v mkemi.lv P’Malley I'm not so sure l could 


“No " said O'M-illev mkemi.iv u Iv iaiiey- t m not so sure l could 
-ItafiV i7 .” ''"'I m,Sernb ' y * to work under you. See? 

„ . , , . « s always been a difficult dormitory, 

well, why d you suppose I should I don’t want a repetition of what 

SlUn Wltll VOU7 knnna.,^ ...Jit. nl...L rv- 


slurt with you? ,r 

“I just thought you might." 

“Well, think uguin." 

They had walked three sides of the 
square and were now at the door of 
Head's House. Mr Oraves was stand- 
ing outside Ids own mom talking to 
Mr Peacock. 

“Charles," he said, "come here a 
minute. Hove you met this young 
man yet. Peacock? He's one or 
yours. 


happened with Fletcher. Do you 
understand?” 

"I understand what you mean, 
sir.” 

"Grim young devil, aren’t you?" 

"Sir?” 

"Oh. all right, go away. I shnn’t 
waste any more time with you." 

“Thank you, sir." 

Charles rose to go. 


Yes, I think so,” said Mr Peacock P ress 


doubtfully. 


I'm getting a small hand printing- 
ss this term," said Mr Graves. "I 


thought it might Interest you." 
ft did interest Charles intensely. It 


He s one of my problem children. B d,d interest Charles intensely. It 
Come in here, Charles. T want to was one °f f he large features or his 
have a chat to you.” day-dreams; in chapel, in school, in 

Mr Graves look him bv the elbow b « ed lJ n a11 ! llc rare periods of ab- 
and led him into his room stractlon, when others thought of 

•rw u , racing motor-cars and huntere and 

iwSSL. E w yet and tl,e apneo-boats. Charles thought long 

2. a .™ ha ?u to d bcfore Bn em P l V Bnd often of a private press. But he 
grate, everything was unnaturally would not betray to Mr Graves the 

*£0*0? neat offer t,le ho,lda y intense surge of images that rose in 


ebanlno " 1C * y sur S c of ima 8« ^al rose in 

cleaning. jus mind. 

'J l! you down *'’ 'T think the invention of movable 

Mr Graves filled his pipe and gave ‘iT 6 was a disaster, sir. It destroyed 
miles -a ] long, ‘soft and quizzical . calligraphy.". . . . 

u*p. Hp time n mart #»Jir j J.. mi . • : ■ 1 


• Charles a ; long, soft and q 
stare. He was a man still 
thirty, dressed in Lovat twci 
an Old Ruabeian tie. He had 


lr Sid RuS5?la in ti LO ?T* r3h d Wbh •5 r jj^”A I SSt o^S^Oo’away/ 

Old Rugbeian tie. .He had been at Te l Wheatley I want him And trv 

SeKSiS 25£M" ? 0 !. fo d »*™ somuch,- ftwasS 


j ,1 “ ujaimc m 

. and they had met once on the minia- both our time." 
ture range; in that bleak, untoudh- 


lure range; m tnnt bleak, untouch- „ . _ 

able epoch Charles had been warmed Evening had begun when 

by his affability. Then Mr Gravis S“ les , « lu ™£_ to lhe House 
wai called up for the army and now K0 ? I 9\ , e , reported to the house- 
hid returned, the term before, as f a P lai b ^ charge, despatched Wheat- 
House Tulor of Head’s. Charles had ^ to J? r l S? , n , * wl L ^ <t,ed to** 

trmuin ziAnH ifant 2. >L_ .• * . UVci HIS nflSQllll rn hair am h/mJ. 


I “Well, all I can say is. when he 
a wants to be decent, he is decent. I 
>11 find wc know quite a lot of the same 

II people in the holidays. He once 
c stayed on the moor next to ours." 

11 “f don't sec anything particularly 
ir decent in that." 

y "Well, it makes a sort of link. He 
f, explained why he pul O'Malley on 
c the Settle. He's a student of charac- 
e ter, you know.” 
i “Who? O'Malley?" 

1 “No, Graves. He said that's the 
only reason he is a schoolmaster." 
i 'i expect he's a schoolmaster 
because it's so jolly slack.” 

“Not at all. As a matter of fact, he 
; was going into the Diplomatic, just 
1 as I am. 

| "I don’t expect he could pass the 
exam. It's frightfully stiff. Graves 
only takes the Middle Fourth.” 

"The exam is only to keep out 
undesirable types." 

"Then it would floor Graves." 

“He says school mastering is the 
most human calling in the world. 
Spierpoint is not an arena for com- 
petition. Wc have to stop the 
weakest going to the wall." 

“Did Graves say that?’’ 

“Yes." 

“I must remember that if there's 
uny unpleasantness with Peacock. 
What else did he say?" 

“Oh, we talked about people, you 
know, and their characters. Would 
you say O'Malley had poise?" 

“Good God, no." 

‘That's just what Graves thinks. 
He says some people have it natural- 
ly and they can look after them- 
selves. Others, like O'Malley, need 
bringing on. He thinks authority will 
give O^f alley poise.” 

"Well, it doesn't seem to have 
worked yet,” said Charles, as O’Mai- 
ley loped past their beds to his 
corner. 

“Welcome to the head of the 
dormitory," said Tamplin. "Are we \ 
a! Mate? Are you going to report 

O'Malley looked at his watch. “As 
a matter of fact, you have exactly 
seven minutes.” 

.■ "Not by . my watch."., . \ 

"We go by mine." 

“Really," said Tamplin. "Has your 1 
watch been put pn the Settle, too? It 
looks a cheap kind of instrument to I 
me." 

"When I am speaking officially I 1 
don t want any impertinence, Tam- 
plin. ' 


Icy, “there's a man still saying his 
prayers.” 

“Stop talking.” 

“Please" said Tamplin, on his 
knees. He remained there for half a 
minute more, then rose and sot into 
bed. 

“You understand, Tamplin? 
You’re late.” 

“Oh, but I don't think I can be, 
even by vour watch. I was perfectly 
ready when you said 'Say your 
dibs.'" 

“If you want to take as long as 
that you must start sooner.” 

"But I couldn't with all that noise 
going on, could I, O'Malley? All that 
wrangling about watches?* 

“We'll talk about it in the 
morning." 

“Goodnight, O'Malley.” 

At this moment the door opened 
and the house-captain in charge of 
the dormitory came In. "What the 
devil’s all this talking about?" he 
asked. 

Now, O'Malley had not the small- 
est intention of giving Tamplin a 
"late”. It was a delicate legal point, 
of the kind that was debated endless- 
ly at Spierpoint, whether in the cir- 
cumstances he could properly do so. 
It had been in p'Malley's mind to 
appeal to Tamplin’s better nature in 
the morning, to say that he could 
take a joke as well as the next man, 
that his official position was repug- 
nant to him, that the last thing he 
wished to do was start the term by 
using his new authority on his former 
associates; he would say all this and 
ask Tamplin to "back him up". But 
now, suddenly challenged out of the 
darkness, he lost his head and said. 


and no questions were asked- ha 
fea with the matron, spent the J? 
mg in her room and slept that S 
n a room in the Headmaster's i? 
vale house; next morning his Aw 
Philippa came and t ook U ta? 
H ® .remembered all that wem£ 
outside himself, the sight and LZ 
and smell of the plare, so fha?2 

his rptlirn .L * .. M 


seemed to him that TwZ'J ^ 
uplands of Bosnia but here at Sp£ 
■ m °n the turret stairs, in 
unlighted box-room passage, in the 
HH 1 tbat I* mothw fed 

fal en killed not by a German shell 
but by the shrill voice sauntfin* 
? cro ”_ th f ehangmg-room, “RyS 
d bl ^ der? Frank wan,s him atthe 


nuusc iuipr ot Head's. Charles had u , . M “V aown 

grown confident in the meantime and Hassall to half an hour’s 

mil no need , of affable masters i. only ^Birring the tall folios, 

for Frank wham Mr Graves had sup- 1 m f, 1 de me deckle-edged 

plumed. The ghost of Frank filled ' S t made u paper, the engraved Tni- 
the room, Mr Graves had hung some ruWc ? and colophons of his 

■ Medici prints In the place of Frank's E£X5 ft ‘KI e !?« Ir UT h, !' d Evening one 

1 football groups; The set of Geontlm w U ) d i - rea t 1 c b° rles rend Hugh 

Potto In the bookcase was hte^nS Wnl P olo s fortitude, 8 

Hshcd ' 'tK? iS i«w lle80 :®.0*ol- h»u /heai,ey j ti !? not retl,ri1 Until the 

ShHo, ‘5? tobacco J ar Qa the bell was ringing for the end. of- 
chimney- piece. evening ' school 

Ryder, l! said Mr greeted him with “Bad 

L U ^’ S hon PJ , ‘, H ow many did you 
■ gef/Was It tight?”; Charles with 
"Sir?" J Ve,, > ywve had a long hpi-nlr with 

Mr Gra^teame suddenly snap. SSSJt-- °" e0r,h dld he 


uWih ° ’ -vjvMwviiugsore many cna you 

■ gef/Was it tlghf?”;. Charles vSlh 
"Sir?" J Ve,, » y° t V, 1 ve had a !on S hPt-alr with 

to u,™ ta me 3Udd0nly sna _ 0,1 eor,h dld he ‘" lk 

pfsh. If you chooso to sit there like « r » 

n stone image, f can’t help you." . ,i,V as ., al1 r O ther confidential," 
Still Charles said nothing Wheatley solemnly. 

„ l l have a friend," sard Mr Graves, 

who goes In for Illumination. I , ' f “ * eH y° u roine time if you 
thought ^ you might like me to show '• RSUft® { 9 kee P il t0 yourself/' 

;rm afVnld I left It.nt homo, sir. < 

J0U do an y during the holi- Have you ever known the junior 
- *■ ' J>°use-ca|jtBin tinywhere except in the 

"One or two tilings, sir." Lower Anteropm? I wonder how he 

You llOlwr m, . n ]_sU. if WOrketf It,' 


days?" ' e " un - 

'One or two things, sir." 

‘Yob never try painting from 
nature? 

“Never, sir." 




°/^H rs ‘ d * for « boy of your age. 
Stiff, that s your own business." 


“Why should he. want to?'?. 

“Because, niy innoccrtu Wykh'am- 
Blake has been moved into the 


“Tactful of Grqves." 

"You know. I sometimes think 


- _ His watch has been put on the 
Settle. It s the first time I ever heard 
one could be Impertinent to a 
watch." 

They undressed and washed their 
teeth. O Malley looked repeatedly at 
his watch and at last said, “Say your 

Everyone knelt at his- bedside and 
buried his face in the bedclothes. 

■ After a minute, in quick succession, 
they rose and got into bed; all save 
Tamplin . who remained kneeling. 
O Malley- stood |n the middle of the 
dormitory, irresolute, his hand on 
the chain of the gas-lamp. Three 
minutes passed; it was the conven- 
tion that no one spoke while anyone 
was still saying his prayers; several 
8ie8le - Hurry 

Tamplin raised a face of pained 
rebuke. " Please , O'Malley, I'm 
. saying my dibs.'M 

"'Weli, . yqjiYe 1 - late!" ■ ^ ^ 

,- . Tamplin remained . with his face 
buned -in the blanket, O'Mallev 
•K d ^ chain, and extinguished the 
Hght, all save the pale glow of the 
bve-pass under, the white enamel 
shade. ■ It . was the. . custom,, when ' 

silence. . 


,v ’- 311. ..... maun. g ^UKICliiriCS mtllK 

™ “ ,a,t »• ™ ,her "W 

■\r»r u in, ev „ rlinnn .. . "You didn’t think so in Hall." 

» ' °£* ** rve t** 

'ir " C,,d ia,d ' ^ suppose f am. "You mean he’s- been greasing up 

to you." 1 


"Aren’t you gqlng to say ‘Good- 
night to us?" asked Charles. . ■ 
“Goodnight.." ' , . , 

A dozeiv voices irregularly took up 
the cry. 'TJoodnlght, Q'Malley,. v, : l 
hope the official Wojdi. doespT'IsfOp ; 

O’Maltey?'^* * ’ ' ^“PPY^reams, 

“Really, you know," said Wheat- 


I "I was giving Tamplin a ‘late’! 
1 Anderson. 

"Well, remind me in the morning 
: and for Christ's sake don’t make 
■ such a racket over it.” 

1 “Pleasb, Anderson, I don’t think ! 

was late,’ said Tamplin; “it’s just 
' that I took longer than the others 
i over my prayers. I was perfectly 
; ready when we were told to say 
them." 3 

; “But he was still out of bed when 
I put the light out,” said O’Malley. 

"Well,, it.’s usuaj tq wait ..until 
, everyone’s ready. Isn’t it?” 

"Yes, Anderson. I did wait about 
five minutes.” 

“I see. Anyhow, tales count from 
me time you start saying your dibs 
You know that. Better wash the 
whole thing out.” 

"Thank you, Andferson," said 
Tamplin. 

The house-captaiA lit the candle 
which stood in a biscult-hox shade on 
the press by his bed. He undressed 
slowly, washed and, without sayina 
prayers, got into bed. Then he lay 
there reading. The tin hid the light 
trom the dormitory and cast a small, 
yellow patch over his book and 
pillow; that and the faint circle of the 
gas-jamp were the only lights; grad- 
ually in the darkness the lancet win- 
dows became dimly visible. . Charles 
lay on his back thinking; O'Malley 
Sf d !? ade a fiasco or his first even-' 
ing, first and last he could not have 
done things worse; It seemed a rough 
5, nd tortuous road on which Mr 

d G e , „ra5 a d d p'ol h,S fM '- 

when the wheel runs slow, sought their 
lodging and came at last firmly to rest 
; B V b ? day ’ nev8r f ar distant, at the 
end or his second term; the raw and 
gusty day of. the. jun!6r steeplechase ' 
when, shivering and *' half-chSKS. 

apprehension of the' trial 

iS*’ hLrf h Jf*? 1 .- ■“■“Honed -by 
bad Muffled into his clothes, 
^ head^g down the turret- staira ‘ 
and with a new and deeper alarm 
knocked at the door. 

iorWfli 55 ’ 1 have J ust bad a tele- : 

S rS" Xf father .you 

jnush read. Ill leave you alone with . 


Thursday, September 25th, 1919 
Peacock began well by not tumins &p 
for early school so at five past » 
walked out and went back to as 
House Rooms and I read Fortitude 
by Walpole; it is strong meal bu 
rather unnecessary In places. AJtn 
breakfast O'Malley came greasing m 
to Tamplin and apologised. Eveiym 
« against him. I maintain he was in 
the rig/u until he reported him late to 
Anderson. Nq possible defence for 
that - sheer windiness. Peacock 
deigned to turn up for Double Greek. 
We mocked him somewhat. He is 
trying to make us use the new pro- 
nunciation; when he said oD met 
was a wail of “ooh" and Tamplin 
pronounced subjunctive soobyoong- 
reewav - very witty. Peacock got 
bored and said he'd- report him to 
Graves but relented. Library w 
open 5 - 6 tonight. 1 went meaning to 
put in some time on Walter Crete's 
Bases of Design but Mercer came up 
with that weird man in Brent's caM 
Curtis-Dunne. / «jvy them having 
Frank as house-master.. He is talking 
of starting a literary and artistic soci- 
ety for men-not -in-the sixth. Curtis- 
Dunne wants to start a political 
group. Pretty good lift considering 
this is his second term although he is 
sixteen and has been at Dartmouth. 
Mercer gave me a poem to read - 
very sloppy. Before this there was i 
House Game. Everyone pujTifig ad 
blowing after the holidays. Aliaersot 
said 1 shall probably be ccntre-half tii 
the Under Sixteens - the sweam 
place in the field. / must get too 
training quickly. 

Friday 26th. Corps day but qt dti 
slack. Reorganisation. / am in A 
Company at last. A tick in BqhcIws 
called Spratt Is platoon commander. 
We ragged hint a bit. Wheatley Is o 
section commander / Peacock .sent 
Bankes out of the room in Greek 
Testament for saying “Who will rid 
me of this turbulent priest" when 
on to translate. Jollv witty, He begffl 
to argue. Peacock said, “'A/iuf • 
throw you out by force?" Banka 
began to go but muttered "Muse** 
Christianity.'' Peacock; “What da 
you say?"; “Nothing, sir"; "Get. out 
before / kick you." Things got a M 
duller after that. Uncle George g s ^ 
Bankes three. 

Saturday 27th. Things very dull a 
school. Luckily Peacock forgot to so 
any preparation. Pop. Scl ■ in 


iney are Kept in a. 
picked up with tweezers, made tneni 
red hoi on a bunsen burner ana drop- 
ped.them in cold water. A ■ 

to do. House Game - Under Sixteen 
team against a mixed side- They nave 
put vWykham- Blake ceiitr^hdjf^ 
me In goal; a godless place. iy5™£ 
again. Curtis-Dunn? buttonholed mr 
again. He drawled "My father is l 
parliament. But he is d very ttneiUW 
ened conservative. I of course om 
socialist. That's the reason I ClmCKeo 


..|^ e shed no tear, then or later; he 
■ ”r„ n not ( remember what was said 

m,nutea later Frank 
rotarned, there was a. numb, an&esth- 

•'CS? R? t(J h at. the heart. of his 

« f tb ® %»- Instead of rqnriing 
: had ' gone down in his Pvefcdat 

vyuh. Frank to watch the finish 1 of the 
race; word had gone round the house 


endured by both sides wm ; 

stoicism," He spoke pf Frank as & 
dally a well-intentioned ' 

day tomorrow thank God.' j , 

able to get on with tlluminathtg ™ 
Bells of Heaven\ 


Normally on Sundays there wj ■ 

• choice of. service.. Matlrls, 'at ^ 

. to i eight oK- ComiriUnioU. at fl 11 ^ [■ 
; past: -On the first Sunday of TO; 

there. wai Choral Cpmmunipn for ■« •; 
1 at -‘^t' o’cjpek. • ;i -'M i 

; . ! 'V THe- chapel Wa$‘' huge bare, al J. 
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Lancing College: the interior of the chapel (reproduced by courtesy of the 
Archivist, Lancing College). 


still unfinished, one of the great 
monuments of the Oxford Movement 
and the Gothic revival. Like an 
iceberg it revealed only n small part 
of Hs bulk above the surface of the 
terraced .down: below lay a crypt and 
bdotv that foundations ot great 
depth. The Founder had chosen the 
site and stubbornly refused to change 
it so that the original estimates had 
been exceeded before {he upper 
diapel was begun. Visiting preuchcrs 
frequently drew* a lesson from the 
disappointments, 'uncertainties and 
Ijna achievement of the Founder’s 
"WslOn". Now the whole nave rose 
triumphantly over the surrounding 
landscape, immense, clustered shafts 
supporting the groined roof; at the 
wit it ended abruptly in concrete 

ui t i nd, . er and corrugated iron, 
while, behind, In a waste land near 
the kitchens, where the Corps- band* 
practised -their bugles in the early 
morning, lay a nettle-and-brambie- 
Srown rum, the base of a tower, 
Lj j 88 ^’8h as the chapel, which 
one day was to rise so that on stormy 
.NjM 5 * .the Founder had decreea, 
LTC- lrii S h t bft sung at its summit 
tor sailors in peril, on the sea. 

•From outside the Windows had a 
submarine tinge, but from 
they were clear white, and the 
morning. sun streamed in over, the 
3jj nd the assembled school. The 
protect . in Charles's row was 


Symonds. editor of the Magazine, 
president of the Debating Society, 
the leading intellectual. Symonds was 
in Head’s; he pursued a course of 
lonely study, seldom taking Evening 
School, never playing any game 
except, late in the evenings of the 
summer term, an occasional single of 
lawn tennis, appearing rarely even in 


the Sixth Form, but. working in 
private under Ml* A. A. Carmichael 
for the Bailiol scholarship. Symonds 
kept a leather-bound copy of the 
Greek Anthology in his place in 
chapel and react it throughout the 


the catechumens in the porch; wlium 
Charles worshipped from afar - Mr 
Carmichael, from a variety ot 
academic costume, was this morning 
robed us a baccalaureate of Salaman- 
ca. He looked, as he stooped over 
his desk, like the prosecuting counsel 
in a cartoon by Daumier. 

Nearly upposiic him across the 
chapel stood Frank Bates; an un- 
bridged eulf of buys separated these 
rival and contrasted deities, that one 
the ineffable dweller on cloud-cap- 
ped Olympus, this the homely clay 
image, the intimate of hearth and 
household, the patron of threshing- 
floor and olive-press. Frank wore 
only an ermine hood, a BA’s gown, 
and loose, unremarkable clothes, 
subfusc today, with the Corinthian 
tie which alternated with the Carthu- 
sian, week in, week out. He was a 
clean, curly, spare fellow; a little 
wan for he was in constant pain from 
an injury on the football field which 
had left him lame and kept him at 
Spierpoint throughout the war. This 

K ain of his redeemed him from 
eartiness. In chapel his innocent, 
blue eyes assumed a puzzled, rather 
glum expression like those of an old- 
fashioned child in a room full of 
grown-ups. Frank was a bishop's son. 

Behind the masters, out of sight in 
the side aisles, was a dowdy huddle 
of matrons and wives. 

The service began with a proces- 
sion of the choir: “Hail Festal Day”, 
with Wykham-Blake as the treble 
cantor. At the rear of the procession 
came Mr Peacock, the Chaplain and 
the Headmaster. A week ago 
Charles had gone to church in Lon- 
don with Aunt Philippa. He did not 
as a rule go to church in the holi- 
days, but being in London for the 
last week Aunt Philippa had said, 
“There's nothing much we can do 
today. Let’s see what entertainment 
the Church can ofFer. I’m told there 
is a very remarkable freak named 
Father Wimperis." So, together, they 
had gone on the top of a bus to a 
• northern suburb where Mr Wimperis 
was at the time drawing great con- 
gregations. His preaching was not 
theatrical by Neapolitan standards. 
Aunt Philippa said afterwards; 
"However, I enjoyed him hugely. He 
is irresistibly common." For -twenty 
minutes Mr Wimperis alternately 
fluted and boomed from the pulpit, 
wrestled wjth the reading-stand and 
summoned the country to industrial 


with him and Aunt Philippa. “It was masters and, after them, the women 
all her confounded patriotism," he from the side aisles, went up to the 
said, not to Charles but to Aunt mils. 

Philippa, who did not repent the , . _ . . 

remark until many years later. “She The food on Sundays was always 
had no business to go off to Serbia appreciably worse than on other 
like that. Do you think it my duty in days; breakfast mvarmblv consisted 
marry ai>ain' > '’ of boiled eggs, overboiled and luke- 

,, . ‘ . ...... warm. 

No, said Aunt Philippa. 

“Nothine would induce me to - Wheatley said "How many lies do 
least of all my duly." su PP“ e A - A - ' & 0,? 

The service followed its course. As .. ^ began counting Jasl term, said 


id no business to go off to Serbia appreciably worse than on "•her 
tc that. Do you think it my duty to d ^; breakfast invariably consisted 
arri/ annin 1 ) 1 ' of boiled eggs, overboiled and luke- 


Whe alley said, “How many lies do 
you suppose A.A.'s got?’’ 

“I began counting Jasl term,” said 


often happened, two small boys Tamplin. "and got to thirty. 


fainted and were carried out by 
house-captains; a third left bleeding 
at the nose. Mr Peacock sang the 
Gospel over-loud ly. It was his first 
public appearance. Symonds looked 


“Including bows?” 

’■Yes.” 

“Of course, he's jolly rich.” 


public appearance. Symonds looked “Why doesn't he keep a car. 
up from his Greek, frowned and then?” asked Jorkins. 

Sf SSbSTSA Of The Tj- KS n b°u r ; 

boys who had been confirmed went ™ ll > devot< : d to U 

up to the chancel rails. Charles with to day a railway strike had been 
them. Symonds sat back, twisted his J « h «* P“»- 

long legs into the aisle to allow his i^recjjwr, i since it .was Jhe star of 

row 8 to pass, and remained in his 

place. Charles took Communion and ^ “If-? 1 ? 

returned to- his row. He had been “ISIfln^ESSS SSFvS 

confirmed the term before, in- JJiSJJS w? ^ 

curiously, without expectation or dis- d 

appointment. When, later in life, he »IW Bt work. 

read accounts of the emotional dis- The poem - Ralph • Hodgson's 

turbances caused in other boys by "’Twould ring the bells of Heaven 

the ceremony he found them unin tel- The wildest peal for years. If Parson 


turbances caused in other boys by "’Twould ring the bells of Heaven 
the ceremony he found them unin tel- The wildest peal for years. If Parson 
lieible; to Charles it was one of the lost his senses And people came to 
rites of adolescence, like being theirs ...” - was one of Frank's 
made, when a new boy, to stand on favourites. In the happy days when 
the table and sing. The Chaplain had he had been House Tutor of Head's, 
"prepared” him and had confined his Frank had read poetry aloud on Sun- 
conferences to theology. There had day evenings to any in Head's who 
been no probing of his sexual life; he cared to come, which was mostly the 
had no sexual life to probe. Instead lower half of the House. He read 
they had talked of prayer and the “There swimmeth One Who swam 
sacraments . e 'er rivers were begun. And under th at 

Spierpoint was a product of the 

Oxford Movement, founded with “ ai ] d Abou Ben Adhem. may his 

definite religious aims; in eighty InS 

years it had grown more and more to and stari^sky and ^at have I done 

resemble the older Public Schools, 

but there was still a strong ecclesias- SuTS!?- Tnrtof 

tical flavour in the place. Some boys k “ d ’ i b “ t * IJSiSS 

were genuinely devout and their S{S- ‘Th^RplUn^ 
peculiarity was respected; in general we have Bells ol 

profanity was rare and ill-looked-on. ^ J* r ® ad 

Most of the Sixth professed them- 


“There swimmeth One Who swam 
e'er rivers were begun, And under that 


ipierpoint was a product of the 

ford Movement, founded with “ . _ a “ d ^bou Ben Adhem, may his 


selves agnostic or 


pleasant voices, his nightingales, were 
awake still, warm and bright with 


peace. At the end he performed a 
little ceremony of his own invention, Charles" ore cl sclr 

advancing to the.chureh steps th cope Churet1 ' 8a,d Uiaries preclSciy ' 


phase” and told his father that he ™ 
to become tt prle.1 ’ 

“Good heavens, his father said, me thod of writing was first to draw 
“or do you mean a pareon? lhe letters faintly, free-hand in pen- 

“A priest bf the Anglican cil; then with a ruler and ruling-pen 
Church, said Charles nreciselv. to ink ill the UDriahts firmly in Indian 


The masters sat in stalls orientated 
between the columns, the clergy in 
sufpliccs, laymen in gowns. Some of 
the masters who taught the Modern 
Side wore hoods of the newer uni- 
versities; Major Stebbing, the 
adjutant of the OTC, had no gown 
at all; Mr A. A. Carmichael - awful- 
ly known at Spierpoint as "A.A.” - 
the splendid dandy and wit, fine 
flower of the Oxford Union and the 
New College Essay Society, the re- 
viewer of works of classical schol- 
arship for the New Statesman , to 
whom Charles had never yet spoken; 
whom Charles had never yet heard 
speak directly, but only at third hand 
as his mots , in their idiosyncratic 
modulations, passed from mouth to 
mouth from the Sixth in sanctuary to 


and biretta with what proved to be & 
large silver salt cellar In his hands. 
“My people," he said simply, scatter- 
ing salt before him, "you are the salt 
of the earth." 

"I believe he has something new 
like that every week," said Aunt 
Philippa. "It must be lovely to live in 
his neighbourhood." ' 

Charles’s was not a God-fearing 
home. Until August 1914 his father 
had been accustomed to read family 
prayers eveiy morning; on the out- 
break of war he abruptly stopped the 
practice, explaining, when asked, 
that there was now nothing left to 
pray for, When Charles's mother was 
killed there was a memorial service 
for her at Boughton, his home vil- 
lage, but Charles's father did not go 


Church, said Charles precisely. ’, to ink in the uprights firmly in Indian 
“That 1 * heller I ihoucht ■ vou ' ink until the page consisted of lines 

parson's is not at all a bad life for a jaWr with • a J® 


man with a little money of bis ££ W ** “ d 

. They can’t remove you except for completed their lozenge-shaped ter 

flagrant immorality. Your uncle has bv° d |riri? and 

BobaffiFfer ®»n^ hi? TZ& Uu™ fen 1 'of 2?h line 

Boughton for ten years - a most. hlonk nnd ihesa. durlrio the 


hfl^a olaL^'^MnT be fl" ed with .- vermilion, , careftilly 

ssist ari . 

But the ‘‘phase’' had passed and fad seated a model. from Shaw’s 
lingered now- only In Charles’s loVe Alphabets , now open before him on 
of Gothic. architecture and breviaries. table. -It was a florid fifteehtli- 
‘ After Communion Charles sat century letter which needed consider- 
back In. his chair, thinking about the able ingenuity of adaption, for, he 
secular, Indeed slightly anti-clerical, had decided to -attach at to the 
lyric which, already inscribed, he Was decorative tail of the J. He worked 
about to illuminate, while the happily, entirely absorbed, drawing 


March Books from Yale 

Ideology and Development in Africa 

Crawford Young ■■■ ■ 

jjj' this provocative book, a leading Africanist analyses 


BvUvUUj pwnvy 

ACtptncU of Poreign RelaSotu Book £19.95 - . ■ 

Genocide ' 

its Political Use in the Twentieth Century 

U o Kuper : . 

[n_the. fim aystemade treatment of this appalling , 
S nie ™ | ii ii Kuper analyses the nature - of genocide, 
detailed Information about Instances of genocide, 
“U calfe on the world community to bring pressure against 
"“h strodlles. Cloth £10.50 ' 


The Material Basis of Evolution 

Richard Goldschmidt ' . ' - 

Introduction by. Stephen Jay Gould 
Goldschmidt .one of the; ^proiM’s great' 
controversy In hls tfipe by oppojlng beo-Duvriplstt wim.bu 
own theory of maCroevofulion. This newxddon of Us 1940 
book Is being reissued because some of Goldschmidt’s basic 
ideas are now gaining acceptance. Goth £25.00 

Introduction to the Code of Mairaonldes 
(Mishneh Torah) 

. Isadora Twersky ^ '■ ; . 

•Tlijs^ book is i ; a model of ^a^cmato and d^ply pondered 
research . ; ■ (and) has glven da a wide-ranging and matterly 
treatment of the form, scope and model of cfcauBcation of {be 


The Papers of Benjamin Franklin 


Catherine M. Prelfnger, assistant editors ’ 

This volume covers the hectic months of Franklin’s slay in 
America between his years in England and iri Fiance. Always 
In the thick o£ events, Franklin was elected to Congress as 
600 p he : arrived home, served on two. of Its. standing. 

. committees, arid was sent on three missions. £31,59 

Also Available. 

The Papers pf Benjamin Franklin - 
Volumes l-2i ■ ' -J " - • ... 
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“Mishneh Torah", Its lanaiiage and style, and its relation to - . VoltimeS 1-21 1 . *■ - 

Maimonides’ pMtosopby / -Jewish Chronicle ; > edited by L. W. Labaree drid. W. Bv Wiucox 

m* 1 ; : aHo tich volume ir . ! 1 


Between the Stars /fe;.; : - 

SpitzeY, jr. ‘ ■) V, : - . : ; -j ; v' 

% -l^fag'the Uit decade new obtervational tools, have jed to 
In our ; know! edge ot the: Injerstellar. 

• ” J 25^%: lb this boOk. cme qf the woria’a leading anthotitiM 
matter dUcuura tbese instrimiieiits and the 
ti»jr make possible ,'^ Illustrated IY13Q ; 


The Private Jbuntals of the f 
Long Parltament ■;! fe \.rfe >; : 

'3 January t6 5 Mwch, 1942 : .’-Ji* 

edited by mtsohH. COates, Anne Stiele Voting, 
ondyetiton Pr Snow 

litis valuable rcaoilrre cbrofiiclea significant mon{Ju to 

SLyoS IbnopdrD’Ews withfour othw^tiamenlaiy 
-.ijoiinials of U|B.:.philoA;.-Tfce- '«ie- W™*®® iaP’-* 
day-to-day bafi with exietaive cross-referencing. £4?.tiq.t , 


• The Antohiography of Senj amltt' F>inklip . 

• Yale. umverrfly Press 
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in pencil. lliL-n icnscty. with breath 
liirfil. inking the uutline wilh u 
mapping-pen: then, when it was dry 
- Imw cifien, in his impatience, he 
h.id ruined his work by attempting 
this too soon - rubbing away the 
pencil lilies. Finally he got out his 
water colours ana his red sable 
brushes. At heart he knew he was 
going too fast - a monk would take a 
week over a single letter - but he 
worked with intensity and in less 
than two hours the initial with its 
pendant, convoluted border was 
Finished. Then, as he pm away his 
brushes, the exhilaration left him. It 
was no good; it was botched; the ink 
outline varied in thickness, the 
curves seemed to feel their way 
cautiously where they should have 
been bold; in places tne colour over- 
ran the line and everywhere in con- 
trast to the opaque lithographic ink it 
was watery ana transparent. It was 
no good. 

Despondently Charles shut his 
drawing book and put his things 
together. Outside the Drawing 
School, steps led down to the Upper 
Quad past rhe doors of Urent's 
House - Frank's. Here he met 
Mercer. 

"Hullo, been painting?” 

“Yes. if you can call it that." 

"Let me see." 

"No.” 

•■Please." 

"It's absolutely beastly. I hate it. I 
tell you. I’d have lorn it up If I 
wasn't going to, keep Et as a humilia- 
tion to look at in case I ever begin to 
feel ( know anything about art." 

"You're always dissatisfied. Ryder. 
It's the mark of a true artist, I sup- 
pose." v 

"If I was an artist 1 shouldn't do 
things I'd be dissatisfied with. Here, 
look at it. If you must." 

Mercer gazed at the open page. 
“What don’t you like Rbout it?" 

"The whole tiling’s nauseating." 

"I suppose it is a bit ornate." 
“There, my dear Mercer, with 
your usual unerring discernment you 
have hit upon the one quality that is 
at all tolerable." i 


i "I've also written u suggestion 
i nbuut extending the library privileges. 
t Frank needs something to work on, 
that he can put before tne committee.” 

He brought the hook to the Art 
bay; Charles rend “That since senior- 
; ity is no indication of literary taste 
; the system of library privileges he 
’ revised to provide facilities for those 
genuinely desirous of using them to 
advantage.” 

"Neatly put, I think,” said Curtis- 
Dunne. 

. “You'll be thought frightfully 
above yourself, writing this.” 

"It is already generally recognized 
that I am above myself, but f want 
other signatures." 

Charles hesitated. To gain time he 
said, “I say, what on earth have you 
got on your feet? Aren't those house 
shoes? 

Curtis-Dunne pointed a toe shod 
in shabby, soft black leather; a laced 
shoe without a toe-cap. in surface 
like the cover of a well-worn Bible. 
“Ah. you have observed my labour- 
saving device. I wear them night and 
morning. They are a constant per- 
plexity to those in authority, when 

a uestioncd, as happened two or 
tree times a week during my first 
term, I say they arc a navnl pattern 
which my father, on account of ex- 
treme poverty, has asked me to wear 
out. Tnat embarrasses them. But I 
am sure you do not share these 
middle-class prejudices. Dear boy, 
your name, please, to this subversive 
mainffesio." 

Still Charles hesitated. The sugges- 
tion outraged Spierpoint taste in all 
particulars. Whatever intrigues, blan- 
dishments and self-advertisements 
were employed by the ambitious at 
Spierpoint were always elaborately , 
disguised. Self-effacement and depre- 
dation were the rule. To put oneself , 
explicitly forward for preferment was 
literally not done. Moreover, the 1 
lead came from a boy who was not 
only in another house and immeasur- i 
ably Charles's inferior, but also a i 
notorious eccentric, A term back < 
Charles would have rejected the 
proposal with horror, but today and 
all this term he was aware of a new 
voice in his inner counsels, n Hp. , 


. .. • 

'Ml 




over the countryside in groups, pairs _ . .......... 

nnd occasional disconsolate single XioYd^tnnl v - 

figures, for "walks'. All human •» 

habitations were barred; the choice ■ .lUPE^thB ■> 

lay between the open down behind * SEuIJJISr ■ -4.;.,^, ^ '^T,Vr' s 

Spierpoint Ring and the single ! 

country road to the isolated Norman . JjTiflJ ** Wflwfh W0B iV* ” '- : "1 

church of St Bntolnh. Tamplin and ' 

Charles usually walked together. irffif rfB «b«ifr.lhrhtsjja opoaip; • • =' "! 

Su " d " y aft ' n ' 00ns '' .‘mSSSSSfi 

“We might get some blackberries." 05 

But at the door of the house they raa. // 

were slopped by Mr Graves. ? W& > 

vo^M 31? 

My press has arrived. I thought you r ' 1. tvr|H • Vry'.H-v .' r r- 

might help put it together.” He led us ■-.r::.-?* v.. . ^ 

n ” s ' '.H H l^? We .?-Ti hem m f ° od -" ut in ™S; :;So at this moment Desmond bell went and said our prayers belou 
m..rf? d fr b00fc r P e . y 5 dnt c !] an g e OMalley is sitting down to his first Dirty D. arrived. Then when ke laid 

much from Caxton s day until tne Settle tea. I hope he's enjoying it. I "Say your dibs" we fust sat on our 

steam prases came in. This one is don't think somehow he is enjoying beds. He looked frightfully bored amt 
about a hundred years old." this term very much so far.” CWrlei said - Must l ^ 

"Damned sweat.” muttered Tam- sa,d nothing. “Do you know, he As the other men were praying w 
Plin. came to me two davs ago and asked said nothing. Then he said, " f give 

“And here, young Ryder, is the !« i? 0 "!. i j !i B * d tbat J/ ^ you °J* e more chance to say your 
'movable type* you deplore so 1 wo “ ld d ° something dibs. If you don't I'll report you/ We 

much." i5 a f would make me degrade him. said nothing so off Dirty D. went in * 

"What sort of ivn P i« it .m- „ JJ? odd bo 2' Desmond - It was his dressing-gown to Anderson who 

wna sort of type is it. sir? an odd request/' ims with the other house-captains cl 

. We II have to find out. I bought “1 don't suppose he’d want me to hot-air with Graves. Up came Ander- 
the whole thing in one lot from a know about ft." son. "What's all this about your 

VI effltiAnAr " mi/_i ■ j .1. .. 


■mi : mmMmWix 

sttxssssa® BMa^tsaa;' 

of his early life first published in 1964. 


about a hundred years old." 

"Damned sweat.” muttered Tam- 
plin. 


village stationer. 


“1 don't suppose he’d want me to hot-air with Graves. Up came Airier. 
low about it.” son. "What's all this about your 

. . . . _ nravers?" “ Wp’v p void them /ilrrnrtu " 


. . , . “Of course he wouldn’t. Do you 

They took out letters at random, know why I'm telling you7 Do you? 


ravers?" "We’ve said them already." 
Why?" "Because Tamplin got a fan 


"No, sir.” 


set them , and took an impression by «M n "j r « y0U/ y ° U ' forjnking too long so we thrmh i 

pressing them, inked, on a sheet of NO ‘ ' we ^ better start early." "/ see. ffrtl 

writing paper. Mr Graves had an MI ,h hik you could make all the ** II talk about it tomorrow . " So far 
album of typefaces. difference to him, whether his life is nothing has been said. Everyone 

“Th-u all innir th* *■ tolerab le or not. I gather all you we sflal1 8 et beaten but I don't 

said Tamo n k ° ^ li,tle in the Up%r Dormitory « how we can\e. We are entire* a 

T ,L, . ^ . have been giving him hell. 1 ' our rights. Geoghegan has Just been 

-Ji’iSlL "If we have. Irt h- rou,,d '? a JI /fW of US to say we an 


“They all look the same to me." w t i n B n ® V™ 

said Tamolin “ llle feasts in the Upper Dormitory 

In spit/of hls prejudice, Charle, h ™, b “" g, ™8, h |™ hdl '’' 
was interested. “I've got It, I think, , f have > i! 8 because he asked 
sir; Baskerville." ' tor L 

“No. Look at the serifs. How you think it 

about Caslon Old Style?" rather sad that in life there are so 


"If we have It’s K rouna 10 a “ J ol(r us 10 w Brl 
for it " av * 1 s bccause he asked to stay behind after first evening so I 
' suppose we are going to be beaten. 

After Fim Evening, when 

manv different 111 thfn S0 House Room was clear of all save 

551 JS 5 HL the . four and the bell for Hall had 


At last It was identified. Then people .are asking for.Tnd the onlv and J he bel V°r S ? 

Charles found a box full of people who get wnat they ask for are ?u ed i, aw /^ /Vk ^ ased ‘ Geoghegan, 
ornamental initials, menu headings the Desmond O’Malleys^" -jjf houe ’ rame m 

of decanters and dessert, foxe? L \ , D™gr iwa ’canes, accompanied bj 

;- Anderson. 


“Oh, sorry. Anyway, I think the 
whole thing absolutely first-class.” 

"Do you, Mercer. I'm greatly 
encouraged.” 

"You know you’re a frightfully dif- 
ficult man. I don't know why f like 
you."' 

“I know why 1 like you.. Because 
you are so extremely, easy.* 1 

"Coming to the library?” ' 

“I suppose, so.” 

When the library *as open a pre- 
fect sat there entering in a ledcer the 
books which boys took out. Charles, 
as usual made his way to the case 
where the Art hooka were, kept but 
beford.he had time to setlle down. as 
ho liked to do, he was. accosted by 
CurtB-Dunnc, the bid paw . boy of 
last term, in: Brent’s. [-"Don’t you 
think it scandalous." he said, "that 
on one of, the few days of the week 
when we have the chance to use the 
library, we should have la kick Our 
heels waiting until sohie semi-literate 
prefect chooses to turn up nnd take 
ns in? I’ve taken tho' matter Up with 
the good Frank." . 

.“Oh, and .'what did ’. he* say to 
that?” , ■ . 

. ‘ ‘ l , We’re trying toVvyork/out a . 
rate mq by which library privileges 
can . be pxtendpd to those - who 
seriously want ihetn, people, like V011 
and me and / 'suppose the good . 
>feKier. 

• • ■ ;fjl ifbrgfltv fdfjjtlti^; j rnbnieiiit . Vifhat , 
form .j'qu .nre jn, 1 ’ 


voice in' his inner counsels, a de- 
tached, critical Hyde who intruded 
his presence more and more often on 
the conventional , intolerant, sub- 
human, wholly respectable DrJekyli; a 
voice, as it were, from a more clvil- 
Ized age, as from the chimney corner 
in mid- Victorian times there used to 
break sometimes the sardonic laugh- 
ter of grandmama, relit of Regency, 
a clear, outrageous, entirely self- 
assured disturber among the high 
and muddled thoughts of her whisk- 
ered descendants. 

"Frank's all for the suggestion, 
you know," said Curtis-Dunne. "He 
says the initiative must come from 
u *' He “n't go pushing reforms 
which, hell be tola nobody really 
wants. He wants p concrete proposal 
to put before the library committee." 

That silenced . Jekyll. Charles 
signed. 

"Now,? said Curtis-Dunne, “there 
[should be little difficulty with the fad 
Mercer. Ffe spin he’d sigh . if you 
would.", ■. , -.. . . x • : : ; . , 

By lunch- time there were twent/- 
three : signatories, including the pre- 
feoi-in-cnarge. ’ ■ 

1 “We have this [ dpy lit a candle," 
spid Curt|s-Dunne, 

^Tjliere wag some comment around 
Charles in Hall about' his conduct in 


of decanters and dessert foxes’ , . 7 lyinB^'lwo-oanes, accompanied bj 

heads and running hounds for sport- At potent, beyond the box- Anderson, 
ing announcements, ecclesiastical JJJJJJj.' ** "*} 1 ' ^f„2?..55 d r ?.u Ched ils 1,1 am going to beat you for dt 
devices and monograms, crowns, n ^? nd nJi a ®f r ’ 8 .^ r ' eited with crum- obeying an order from the head oi 
Odd Fellows' arms, the wood-cut of R"j „ v ® °J. s,x . f . ’ ^ey were y 0 ur ckirmitory. .Have you anything 
a prize bull, decorative bands, the h ^ n rs and cream ' » say?” 

splendid Jumble of a century oi En- ' f e a ? st . il! r a warm ' S0 8gy .*v« " « n iH whpntlev "We hid 
alish job-printine p,le $ crumpets left uneaten and , Y * s * ? aid Wheatle y„ we w 

- HT J _ accord ng to custom O’Mallev as alread y said our prayers. , . , 

all so^* of thin vs with^fh^ 0 " W d ° jS nior ma “i ^ rfeputed to^hand "It is a matter of indifference to 
atl sorts of things with these." th em round the House Room. me how often you proy. You haw 


splendid jumble 


all sorts of things with these." them round the House Room. me how often you proy. You have 

"We will, Charles." Wheatley was supercilious "What spent most of the da y on y° ur . klKe | 

Tamplin looked at the amateurs is that. (TMalley? Crumpets? How L n chfl P e ,!’ 3,1 Ih . e ffl'J 

with disgust, "I say, sir, I’ve just very kind of you. but I am afraid I h L ope ' AII , I nm concerned about Is 
remembered something I must do. never eat them. My digestion you lhat y° u obe y the orderS of t f ,e neM 
Do you mind awfully If I don't know." of the dormitory. Anyone else any 

' " TanipHn was comic. “My figure, “ft *“ <"' 

“Run along, old TampHn.” When y° u know," he said. 6 ...... 

he had gone, Mr GrayeS said, “I'm Jorklns was rude "No th nn w P fly P, U8h f d bfl ck the new men 
sorry, Tamplin doesn’t like me.” They look stale ” ' N ,hank * - . table a " d J ald a bench on its side 

- - y R • across the front of the fireplace. Tne 


'/’Modern.-, ujraer^ -r Fiease- don't 
think from th^t j am a seicntlst. jlt's 
^mpty . that in tne Navy ; vW had! to 
drop Class jcs.' MV. Interests Are ; en- 
tirely literary 1 arid political. : Arid of- 
•coupe hedonistie.'"; rA- -*r : ' ;•••'• 

■■■ v; :* 


,i Charles in Hail about his conduct in 
the, library. .. 

khowhe’s awful ."said Charles, 
. "put he happens; to amuse riip 1 .". .. 

;|hjhk he's balmy' hi 

•"Frarik -dOcSr't. And anyway I call 
that fi^recdmniendatlori. As a matter 
■ Di, f aCt, ;ho> onC 'pf the most iruelli- 
g»nt men I byer met. If he’d come at 


m 


L nae..i ve just-riilect three ipages ih the 
|!;Sjiggettioqs;Book;i Uliought perhaps 
!?,pu d to append yotjr ajgiui- 

: 1 thiinkd.' 'I I's I in o| ; , u«jal!i for 


K. , -1 : * • , T . T ,4V M wnnj q 1 

the proper, lime 1 , he’d probably- be 
• .j. senior- to ; all of: us." . : .* ■ / , 

J ihneapectedly from': 

; yfijf fie; Itapp^n to know the 
M-a special favour 
to hfs .father. Ho’s Sir Samson Curiis- 
wh. tho .Member for this 
-d vlsiddi They’ve hot a big place near 
Sieving. .- 1 wouldn't at all mind 
: haying n- days; ^hooting there next 
■: Yfiiilatn day/ .. y. 

Sunday:; afternoons, for. iwq 


"Whw W I». .UJ across the front of the fireplace. I *i" 

rLw J ngS was loud laughter among routine was familiar. They were 

P does tbe third-year men and some of their beaten In the House Room twice a 

have, to comment on every- more precocious juniors. In strict •■torni, on the average. 
uS order of seniority, O'Malley travelled , « Who’s senior? You" 1 think. 

^“Ypu .don't .Uke ; me either, fromboyto boy, rebuffed; crimson. Wheatley ’’ 

. Charles. But you like the press.” All the Upper Dormitory refused. ^ 

. “Yes.” said .Charles, “I like the ? nl )J Jhe.fa^ watched, first in won- *- Wheatley bent over the bpncli^ 
preis;" ; . • • . dar lhat anyone' should refuse crum- "Knees straight.” Geoghegan took 

■ The tVoe was tied uri In HttU Ef- tS u? n i a CQld a h^noOn, later with his hips and arranged him to nfi 
Thov bomcdk out ^ b f l S htenin 8 expectancy as the full liking, slightly oblique to thejme ri 

‘ tiro P '^ e came nflarer to advance, 6 From the . corner, he M 

oak tra y y Pr0Vided ^ " in ^ say, thanks awfolly, O'Malley.” steps to the point ot VMM 

“Ni u prete . This lohhs ss« y s? ZtfA sssi ffia 

• th l* ba *‘ . . chair before the empty^ate^whefelie ?*** we / e thr « « rol f *S 

It took, them two hours to rebuild, sat until chapel silently eating confer? noae ° f - n ^ v 1 f d ^i 5 S 

When at last it Was assembled it tionery. . ' . walked across the Hall, Charles 1911 

Corinthian qapitals and the summit ' • accurate too . , ,■ - -L 

was emlmUished vrith a brass um ‘ r " * After Hall, in the Roisters, O Mai 

bearing tho engraved date 1824. The : : ; ley .approached Charles. ! 

j - febour* the problems and .' .-I :'■■■ "'V “I> say, Ryder, I'm frightfully »ny 

^ draw U' J 'Sunday, Sept.. 28th. Choral "Two ' about 'tonight," - ''; 

ite completion dn°rommo? U ^e d *P h ' P us h off.".'- ■ „ 

Tamplin .was. -forgottetf. ' P , ’ Sfef flJf tfj&ZTt & rda jf*' >"*I had to do my duty, yqu know. 

orim a a h!in V i? l5,, h s,r ' Cou J d y° h ^ V /<• ^rH'ards talkLTo^Cur- “ Wdl, H ^° and do „ U ’ bat d °; 
print; a paok on ,ur - ... ■ ifrDtlnne In the, library ; He intrigues come fll ? d J»lher me. ’ i 

/ would fats liimh^Sh arik Frank's approval ' we ate ' ‘Til do anything ydu like 

' ‘O.r ydUi^frAnd iow," gating for library privileges. I doh't up- Anything outside ihe House, IM 

Mr Grave5 looked IrThiS watch, ( *as. sl *PP°s? , : anything will l- come 'of It Tli tell you what - i'll tack 
" tnrough.^bme -graVe iniscarribEe. of ^fxpt that everyone Will say, we are ' prie else in another house, anyoja: 
justice, you rare 'hot On the Settle, 1 1 a V ve 0l " s f lves - After luncheon Tam- you' care to chobse. Spratt, If y° 

. expect. you haVfe’no enBfagemenl toi pl F ar }? 1 SP in 8 for a walk Tlke,": ; . ' 


■ d * ,he ™ 4 

'• Tho menrirtn nf fhA G.hU lii . 


■ nours. ine nouse Room was put of 
except the SetUei'M 
,tPUfs: M with straw Ufr 






and l were going for a walk uke,**: ; . . . • . 

graves called us In and made Th e best thing you can do is to 

P h ^ Ptlnting, pres^ kick yourself, -Difty^ Desmond, HgM. ... 

PJ* «r6iitia the Roisters?’ -V- ' .• , ' • 

out of. me. about ragging Dim * r / 1 ■ ■ ■ i. ■. 


lllf 





SOCIAL HISTORY 


places at table 


By Anthony Wagner 

Ci D. SQUIBB: 

Pnccdeace In England and Wales 
!Uno Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
temty P ress ' 

fl» 825389 3 


On the foggy borderland between 
feeal history and heraldry in the 

broadest sense lie certain topics of books and the like, but none is ofTi- 
wiiicfi scholars have been somewhat c j a | an( j they disagree with one 
shy, and not altogether without reason, another. There are indeed clear in- 
This is hinted at here by G. D. dications that the order of different 
Squibb at the end of his appendix ran k s was a matter of law before the 
nn “The ‘Ancienty of Barons by Conouest and some conclusions can 


England and Wales, not to mention 
Scotland, in something called the table 
of precedence? 

First, we must leave Scotland out 
of it. EngNsh law is not Scots law 
and “an English lawyer must ack- 
nowledge himself to be unqualified 
to write on Scots law". Second, 
"There is no such thing as 'the table 
of precedence"’. There are tables of 
precedence compiled for different 
purposes at different dates, some of 
them printed in modem peerage 
books and the like, but none is ofTi- 


on “The ‘Ancienty’ ot Barons by 
Writ of Summons . when he con- 
cludes “that Round was right when 
he described modem peerage law as 
1 muddle, and the adverse criticism 
of lawyers who are not historians by 
historians who are not lawyers has 
been fully justified". 


Conquest and some conclusions can 
be drawn from the order of witnesses 
to documents both before and after 
1066. However, the first known 
tabulation of "The Order of all ' 
Estates of Nobles and Gentry in 
England" dates from 1399 and was 
perhaps drawn up for the coronation 


been luuy juMiiKu . perhaps drawn up tor the coronation 

Mr Squibb. Horace Round’s even- of L™ la . ler li51s of «* 

Ml aquiuu, r. Hkinriral same kind, it seems in no sense to 

vjL SUeCe,SS °np a nTMP rnses is hoth bave been an enactment, but simply 
A dviser ® J25E Stax eo53£ a codification of current practi^ 
bv ^ r 8 " d thl 8a ch order, however, drawn up 

en i!L«.k aV ^hirh motes much of tbe Lord Chamberlain for a din- 
Mproach whi h ' nfipn nt ner given to the Frdnch and Vene- 

fa«f. wrt amusing but o ften^at , |an B ambassadors jn 1520 , was so 

d* ,mm Hp snhstifnfps drv highly esteemed that the Lords Com- 

K? Ln^hk nnS hv hfs .n.3 mfssioners for the Office of Earl 
nf crattprp’d dociiments nnd Marshal made it the foundation of an 

^ f ui nf°Lifpnriaiiv infiirintinp com ordinance which they drafted for 
details of potentially infuriating com- n Fliznheth in 1595 and this 

SJSB; Md P Sen SB “form idVbiuof 

diMrmmg simplicity and apparent lh 4 e preS e n t law of precedence. Upon 
' t this basis the subsequent structure 

He did this first in 1959 with The has been built "by tlie conferment 
High Court of Chivalry, where he U non persons and classes of persons 
brought a previously unknown sub- of special precedence defined in rela- 
jecMnatier into such blinding light .tion to existing precedence as being 
and sharp focus as to encourage the above or below some other person or 
belief that no one else need ever class of person”. 


have got it wrong. A few later stat- 
utes nave affected precedence but 
most of the enactments in this field, 
from the seventeenth century on- 
wards, have been Royal Warrants, 
recorded as directed in the Earl Mar- 
shal's books in the College of Arms. 
Squibb, I regret to say. has been 
able to show that even in these 
detailed and limited enactments 
ambiguity has not invariably been 
avoided, as with the Masters in 
Lunacy, whose precedence is defined 
in a statute by reference to that of 
the now extinct Masters in' Chancery, 
which, however, is itself unclear. 

The man on the Clapham omnibus 
may reasonably ask whether anyone 
in these days cares about such things, 
but the answer must be that indeed 
they do. As a junior pursuivant at 
the College of Arms 1 used to dread 
.questions about precedence, partly 
because it was so easy to get the 
answers wrong and partly because 
those concerned often felt so. strong- 
ly. One should never have the Lord 
Lieutenant and the High Sheriff of a 
county at the same dinner - even 
.though the dispute between these 
was decided in 1904. As Garter King 
of Arms I had to give my opinion on 
a disagreement between two Labour 
peers as to their relative precedence 
in a procession. It is, after all, a 
concrete situation. Either A walks in 
front of B or B in front of A. 

Nor is the subject limited in time 
and space. Squlbb's skilful and judi- 
cious method and terms of reference 
do indeed confine us and him to 
England and Wales, and to situations 
defined or definable by law. By this 
device, however, he excludes a limit- 
less hinterland where law shades into 
social history. Status in the Middle 
Ages, for example, was defined by 
dress as welt as by order of going, 


work again through the mass of 
unpublished documents which he 
quoted. Now he has done the same 
for Precedence, but in a subtly dif- 
ereflt way. Whereas most of us knew 
that we knew nothing about the 
Court of Chivalry, many of us did 
think that wc knew something ahout 


precedence. The pecking order-, after precedence; of the Earl Marshal and 
all, is a subject ot general concern to the Lord Great 1 Chninberlnih takes 
mankind. To have it firmly settled Squibb, who is a master of abbrevia- 


which he Possibly the most striking eriact- 
e the same ment of this kind was the House of 
subtly dif- Lords Precedence Act. 1539. which 
of us knew defined precedence by reference to 
about the the order of seating in the Pnrlin- 
r of us did ment Chamber. Its effect (witli that 
thing ahout of subsequent events) on the relative 
order, after precedence; of the Earl Marshal and 


and-accepted is thus indeed a major 
contribution to the reduction of civil 


Squibb, who is a master of abbrevia- 
tion. three whole paragraphs to ex- 
plain - they include an explanation 


explanation 


strife. But is it not all settled for of why modern works of reference have now been definitively analysed. 


dress as well as dy order ot going, 
and us early as 1363 an Act of Parlia- 
ment sought thus to define the rela- 
tive status of knights, esauires and 
gentlemen on the one hand and mer- 
chants, citizens und craftsmen on the 
other. Again there were in France 
tables of rangs et prisiances and rela- 
tive enactments ror comparison with 
ofirs. Does .not the whole subject, 
indeed, stretch backward into anti- 
quity and outward into anthropology 
almost ad infinitum? For England, at 
all events, its theory and practice 
have now been definitively analysed. 


Love and charity 


By Victoria Glendinning 

DENIS STUARTi 
p*®r Duchess 

Duchess of Sutherland, 

IW7-1955 

^oir 8 °° iiancz - £i °- 95 ' • 

Denis Stuart, a historian of the Pot- 
S 8 . admits, that he “fell in love" 
oF Millicent, Duchess 
« Sutherland, in the course of his 
BBW# 0 tbe histor y of Stoke- 
Th e result of tnis coup de 

I? - a P. unsearching biography 

Sf "M 1* “Dear Duchpss* seem 
SLJSPrirt far the now mythical 
cuwardiaiv aristocrat - the exemplar 
endlessly, encountered in 
‘SSMjref, and memoirs, a compo- 
s^poitraJl by Sargent, a lay figure 
Sovelssuchas The Edwhrdians, 
5 Wat tfldeed, she figures. But Mr 
,8B 18 not worldrweary, Like his 
acting about her first sight 
a) Mahal, he 
nythwg so di 
be found' nt 


They went to live on (he Sutherland 
estates in Staffordshire, where the 
teenage marchioness held bible meet- 
ings ror the colliers. When her hus- 
band inherited the dukedom she was 
still only twenty-five, and her child- 
bearing duties were already com- 
pleted. The Duke of Sutherland had 
immense wealth and power: four 
stately homes, of which the principal 
were Dunrobin Castle in Scotland 
and Trentham in Staffordshire: half a 
dozen other large houses; and about 
a million and a half acres of land, 
“which in. 1883 yielded an income of 
over £141,000 a year”. At Stafford 
House, their Lpndon home, she 
established herself as a society 
beauty and hostess on a grand scale, 
subsequently “enshrined", as the 
author says, “in a dozen Edwardian 
memoirs”. Tall, ; beautiful, with lilies 
in her Hand, she received her gfiiter- 
ing guests at ihe head of the greht 
staircase, wearing round her neck 
diamonds from a porn redesigned for 
- Marie Antoinette. 

'• She had still higher aspiration*. 
One of them was literature - she 


World War, running hospitals in 
France. - 

Her personal life was less success- 
ful. “Love was the climate of her 
soul”, writes her biographer, infected 
by itis subject's style. Sne loved Reg- 
inald Brett, later Lord Esher, who 
gave her friendship but not the ro- 
mance she wanted. This was supplied 
by Percy Desmond FitzGerald, an 
archetypally charming Irishman in 
the Hussars, keen ■ on polo and 
Women. After the Duke died she 
married him, polntlessly and unsuc- 
cessfully. She married a third time 
at fifty -two, equally disastrously. 
George Ernest Hawes, also a soldier, 
was a homosexual and the alliance 
petered out after a few years. The 
experience produced the most Vivid 
piece ,of writing from Millicent that 
this book affords - a descriptlon of a 
botte. in Paris: “AH fjown the . sides 
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one each parrot sat a boy. ...” 

Before he died, her husband' the 
Duke, made> paranoid by the Intro- 


reared 
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The way he tells them 


By Roger Poole 


JOSEPH II. SMITH l Editor i: 
Kierkeguard's Truth: The Disc Insure 
of Hie Scir 

438pp. Yale University Press. £25.55. 
0 300 02621 8 

MARK C. TAYLOR: 

Journeys (u Sell hood 
Hegel and Kierkegaard 
29Kp|». University «»f California 
Press £13.50 (paperback. £5.25). 

<1 52H 114170 3 

Kierkegaard studies arc growing up. 
Kierkegaard's Truth: The Disclosure 
of die Self is remarkably better than 
anything that could have been pill 
together ten years ago. This may he 
due partly to the recent renaissance 
In Hegel' studies. mid partly to the 
new kind or literary exjvrlisi* de- 
voted to the rhetoric of the text: it 
nmy also well he due to the new 
vigour in the study of Freud since 
Jacques Lacan. Anyway, it is all grist 
to Kierkegaard's mill. 

One of the reasons why the new 
Yale volume is so vnried and so good 
is heenuso what James Collins culls 


with a geiger -counter, picking up vulvcs him in a degree of rationalist formal. For Kierkegaard the writer, stracts front him. His Kierkeea m 
puns, jukes, and douhle-cntendrcs, salvation towards which Kierkegaard this means that Hegel had not Hegel's property. * ar “ » 

as well as that uniquely Kierkegaar- reacts badly. Kierkegaard does not started on freeing n : '* * 

diii n device, the line dial is apparent- want to be read through the dark- "spiritless ness”. 


imself from 


(Hun device, the line that is apparent- want to be read through the dark- “spirit lessncss". There has to be a choice in a. 

ly meant to he helpful but in fact is glass of the Phenomenology of Spirit end. Taylor puts off choosing asta, 

there to throw u methodical reading and he largely refuses every norm of Taylor has written a book full of as lie can, but in his “Prefatory rJ 

* i--.nl- ac Inrt n iriiAn firiH incinVtl flpflirdtprl nt f* iminn’ 1 h p nnfc fnr ■'* 


off the truck completely. Kirmnise is Hegel's thought, 
very good at distinguishing the . . . r . 

*‘oseill<iting" use of key terms. Since Josiah H 
ihmigh I doubt in fact whether "the commonplace tc 
three basic forms of the sickness Phenomenology 
unto death ... correspond to dis- hut Taylor is the 
linci social types''. But one cun fur- 
give anything for a footnote like the ™ r*l-. Kierke 


instruction and insight, dedicated at elusion” he opts for socializing G«ir 
a high level to making careful and “Kierkegaard's notion of realised 


into death ... correspond to dis- . nu * i ayior is tne nret (it one excepts, it j s admirable. With regard to Kier- comprehend the nature of the <#u 
inci social types''. But one cun for- mteresiinglv enough, Mackey s book ^egaard, though, one's judgment has and the dynamics of personal and 
live anything for a footnote like the *1* Kierkegaara: A Kind of {0 more reserved. Taylor writes corporate history.” We are w!h>i 

me on piiuc 177. on the origin of the Foe/) to advance Kierkegaard s early interestingly and well when he is creatures, says Taylor, we Mnnm.f 


meant a free citizen (Barger) wealthy wa! * Schiller, though my impression is niuc h courage Kierkegaard derived ask: “How can we restore the uniiv 
enough to be allowed to be apart of fhnl Schl JJ? r was not a great influ- f rom sibbern’s 1838 monograph on of man?’.” I wish Taylor had analv- 
the miliiiu for Hie defence of tne city unc ? ° n Kierkegaard, however great h C oc|, ; n which Sibbern. dismayed sed the meaning of every word m 


tempt." 


r frnl u h AKr«E sophical oxymoron. And. after all, Taylor actually fumbles this on Ini 

17 ii?' . Z h !i 1,le e ' id ' nre ^ !s* P»ec: “Unity .»•/»*», plu.,1. 


■n.c essay in 

volume is Louis H. Mackey’s “A n nyor ncKnowieuges. seriously with Hegel in the original within change: pence within flu. 
Ram _ in the Afternoon: Kierke- Taylor's effort in the second half German. identity within difference; the unloo 


"a third generation of scholarship” 
lies belli nu many of the essays. Tne 
early pioneering work of Lowric. 


guard's Discourse or the Other”, of his book to make Kierkegaard' 
This is because here “third genera- and Hegel’s “structures of spirit" in 


, . . , , . , of union and non-union - reconciSi- 

I fed uneasy about the fact, too, t fcm in the midst of esirnngemem 


Swenson and Dru was succeeded by 
a decade of studies on specific topics, 
but the third generation, according 
to Collins, “increasingly follows the 
example of Unamuno by learning 
Danish. 1 * The result is a remarkable 


ion scholarship" has been brought to some degree assimilable to each !l at . T n ^ r adopted a Hegelian file end of the journey to selfhood.’ 
tear explicitly on the textual other, at least in terms of their [J clor ^ to u . ? c ? cr, T e Kierkegnard s All these abstractions are un-think- 
trntegies of Kierkegaard's works as "pedagogic" intention, is not so hL able. They are Hegelian oxymoron 


Mackey makes canny use of much 
of "defei 


mistaken, then, as necessarily si ° n ? JP , an Actual falsification of The world remains stubbornly and 
essful. given that what Hegel , K' er keganrd said. For instance: sourly what it was before Taybi 


awi nuiuiivwi nit ■ * hv | ihjiui aiiuwa 11119 as tvwu as * . . , . . . • 

indirect (ironic) communication is a anyone, and insists on it here and Philosophical and theological pc 
system of signifies that obviates re-, there in the text as well as in many tl0n ' « will become evident, he 


Thus we are led buck, throe 


that “scholars today feel that they 
nre on the periphery if they cnnno’t 
consult him in the original . If this 
sounds exaggerated, it should be 
noted, that the greater part of the 
essays In the volume are in fact writ- 
ten by scholars with the Dnnish text 
in from of them. Those of whom this 
is nor true, like Paul Rkocur. now 
nppeur at a considerable disadvan- 
tage. 

Paul Holmer.and Paul Armstrong 
both -have strong: pieces oh the in- 
escapable demand that. .Kierkegaard's 
work makes on tile reader: It is not 
to be eluded by technicalities, nor is 
it there io instruct. Harold Dur fee’s 
important essav insists upon the 
necessarily subjective aspect of 
knowing: 

It is time Tor philosophers to make 
clear, especially in an age crying 
for clarity, the existential decisions • 

. f that may untlerglrd the vet'y found- 
■ ' alions of their theoretical construe- . 
• tions. By k no means am I suggest- 
. • Ing that there is, any inappropriate- 
pess in such decisions. Quite the 
. contrary. :.It does seem, however, 
hjghly Inappropriate to have them 
poslwdiinno 1 affirmed by .implica-.. 
(Ion but seldom if. ever acknow- 
■* ledged aiid to cphtlnue to pretend ' 
; • thatjhiy do, not. exist. This is the ' 
cruciftl mctnphilpspphicaL:lmpact.bf . 
, Ihe ' Kferkeganrdlan insights and 
■'the question lie poses for contem- 
: |x>Vnry philosophy, , . . : ' 

Sitice - Kierkegaard. Is iften written 
off ns some kind of epistemological 
■■wet";' this needs pondering. DiiTfee 
also mnkes the point, long overdue 
hut happily stated, hi lnsi> That there:' 
js li ' great tension" in , what hc. cnlfs 
the ’■picrger" between Husserlian, 
pad exlstentjal.: pheriomsHojo^y,/; . 

, ^ iWillf Eipri n on ihe > 

■ the rhe;' .'pip ke t 


ferencc" - n distinctly posi-Derridan footnotes, but he seems determined- f ver * *^ al Wegel and Kierkegaard Taylor's large hook, to Louis M 

1 . _ • ' . « .1 n I .« . . . . . i n Mmrp f frmf roriirfinn riiffAroniUr " *1 Tt.. - ..... 


is a system of signs that systematical- ‘ . , ominous. This may not be a strictly quite different wav from the wny« 

ly severs its bonds with any referent Kierkegaard remains a literahst. philosophical matter at all. but one read Hegel and Marx, who \mtt 
that it might be supposed to desie- work ‘«]g in self-subverting rhetorics of rhetoric. Hegel uses language os if nbsolutelv in paragraphs. The gre-s 
note. The meaning of the text Is f ow . a ™ s esta bHshjng a meaning of the principle of contradiction didn't parallel thinker to Kicrkeeaurd is ct 
therefore to lie sought exclusive/ v in spirillessness which is deliberately apply, and Tnylor follows Hegel's course Nietzsche. Doubtless u founl 

the interrelations of rhe signifiers provocative and to some extent un- linguistic usage throughout his hook, ceneralion of criticism will disewn 
themselves, their reflection upon P al ^ ,ab . le - Nevertheless, he appears But For Kierkegaard, following Sib- the potential of thut fact, and uM 
each other, and not in their allusion 10 ,n f 0 ™ basic way rhe more hern, the principle, of contradiction Kierkegaard the compliment, km 
to any transcendent, thought or n ?. of the two thinkers., By his did apply, and hi»i|anguuge luhours overdue, of reading him nS a *im 


— — •••••-i. iiw, m nawai anianiuil . . v ., -y *;-■ r- -■■-■i-— , — -w.... i\ik.int^nniu mC COmplimCnt. kW 

Jo any .transcendent . thought or of the two thinkers. By , his did apply, and hi»i|anguuge luhours overdue, of reading him nS a pw 

thing." . side, H C gei appears textunlly naive - ttt reflect this. Taylor very often does writer, as text-subvertcr extrionfe 

The rest of the collection, after he ' ^ Ver < « uestions ,he P ara E ra P h not refld Klerkegnard. hut only ah- ury and Nietzsche's precursor. 
Mackey, is rather a let-doWn. partly 
because the awareness of. the text is 

5« a i?€s5FS-l™i! Optimism and automata 

nnce. that there are more than “four ^ _ 

ippods 1 *, jn Kierkegaard, and that the : : r P ast f°{ l y yp aT f- what is new. and wans a Finger at the more nrropn 1 

oties he. treats ate not ‘’there" for Rv D M MflrKnv impressive, is the scale of the imple- A.I. practitioners who suggest ip 

the. sorts of reasons that Mackev *■ * ^ .mentations now possible, which all but ■comnutuiiona]'’ iipproud^ 

.advances. Nevertheless," McCarthy's 1 1 ■ 1 1 ■. j dramatizes the need to come to to psychological questions nre J 

conclusions are trenchant, "placing" MARGARET BODENi terms Wlth any lurking philosophical waste of time. There are essa»» 

M Q F k .Tayldr's dilemma expertly. Minds and Mechanisms consequences of their success. “Freudian Mechanisms of Defeiw ■ 

Mclssnfir's attempt ■ to “refashion" Philosophical Psvcholoav and c . . . n r _ . , "Social Implications of Inielbpii 

Kierkegaard's categories “by analogy Computational Ivlodels^' CTQ Fo r r ,0S ^ Professor Bodcn is Machines”: and "Optimism 1 - 

to the deinartds and concerns of a eager and well-armed. “The com- j ust that. Another seeks to reassure 

psychoanalytical enquiry" makes one n Harvestor - m - pu ational metaphor . she argues, “is the reader that ortce we have a rlchw 

uneasy about the concept of analogy. u nuiS 5 not intrinsically dehumanizing, ds is image of what machines can do.« 

Rjcoeur. represented Here by two 11 g g ■■ so commonly feared by people who mav understand belter how human 


pnst forty years. What is new, and wags a Huger at the more nrropn 1 
impressive. Is the scale of the imple- A.I. practitioners who suggest ilut 
mentations now possible, which all but "computuiionur upproud* ' 
dramauzes the need to come to to psychological questions are J 
terms with any lurking philosophical waste of time. There are essaw t« 
consequences of their success, "Freudian Mechanisms of DtftW • 

_ .. _ . , "Social Implications of Intelligeai 

For this task Professor Bodcn is Machines”: and "Optimism 1 - 5^- 
eager and well-armed. “The com- j ust th at. Another seeks to retourt 
putational metaphor . she argues, “is the reader that ortce we have « ricW 


uneasy about the concept of analogy. 01108 0005 3 not intrinsically dehumanizing, ds is image of what machines can do.« 

Rlcoeur. represented Here by two 11 ■■ 11 1 = so commonly feared by people who mav understand belter how human 

texts of I9o3 (very definitely not Thirty years ag6 the vogue word value human subiecilvity and ret values can be embodied in a mcd“' 
' thl regeneration /scholarship") is vis- among modellers of mentality was sponsible deliberation. On the con- n [ st j c universe. Unfortunately ■“ 
bly nl h lass to make sense of.Kicr- "cyberneiics" - the science of control ■ ■ ■ 11 9 ffe , rs us * or ' ,he fl ret illustrations offered (and worked 

kegaord- at -nil Except by straining and communication In the, animal hme a theoretical account ofthese in much technical deiall) nre o/corv 
him through Hegel and 'Heidegger, and the machine. Today's models of ” u " ia n characteristics which high- puter programmes designed to siraw» 
Taylor- offers what is really a' resumd mind-like behaviour are labelled (less lights instead of obscimng iheir a\ve- . Human emotions and value. Jw 
of his recent book (of which more in informatively) “computational", a * uW, ®fy an J complexity . . men ts by n process of (ve«y cu.ifP 
a pibmont). nnd seems to find no .tenn that shows signs of acquiring Following Hnes 1 by now well-worn, rule-following. The trouble sP 
wfly of dealing with tlie radical liter- something of the same cultic function mougn still missed by reductionist those who doubt whether till 
nlism of Kierkegnord except in terms now as "cybernetic" did then. Mar- materialists, she spells, out clearly the behaviour can he reduced to dtserp* 
of a “pedagogic 1 ’ concern which he is Boden, who teaches, both phi- differences between explaining and rule-following (a doubt wlildij j 
Inserted to have shared with Hegel. Tosophy and psychology at the Uni- "explaining away”, and hits for six share) may be inclined to iindeb’a'* 
Michael r Theunissen, closing the • versity of Sussex, is well qualified to lh . e n ° tl P n l “ at a mechanistic account Boden 's insistence that we : 


/ ! . >r. 




.Freud, or psychoariaWsis.mOre getjqr- . 
filly, arid [l Is evident frdm-. these -: 
essays that no! happy rqltilipnsMp has 
. ycl\.beeh whrked Out between the i ; 
"dedsionflir texts. of Kier kognofd unci', 
the . apparently analytic : texts ; or..! 
Freud. The essays or psjfcltqn i n(i'lysi$ 1 
ate. the least successful ly the book. -., 
and ihii ! agai n f is >jtn, area whdre the’ 
experts keep tripping over their own 
feet- If one is going t<i tac|<le- Kierke- 
guard wjth Freudian instruments, one 
must definitely work at the' level of. 
the “joking” text. 

Tt is good therefore to 'find n.ivpyZ 
ter like • Bruce i : Kirmnise' go 1 tig 
Ihfou^h Thf: $(cp)rtj' imto Depth 
— : >!| ; f • I 


hiS^ 1 oturijMtomi ; i pa r adoxes ' Intp hfi a bpr 

^i&i ^ ^ . Mature, of. • ‘ proo 
K^rtefl^om thought- which: makes prac 
Taylor S ptep. jn, his'^recent = bqok that 
tojelfhco^ ,so . difficult • of rigbj 


Intelligent, 1 iahd. conducted ■ 
Pnnl8n.; lexis, ■ BdbTaviQrV 



icu iu ; ", r r, ~ oouen s insistence uU * 

lecha- ?• brain function would reduce understand the behaviour of #g , 

“ e P i_ machines only by using 

e^rtion- phenomena j powed&g to Itjflu^ncc: language. This would be a 
W& £*rf2SrS = °i ri r „ act , - s ^ o r et i lng though I suspect that hitmw If 

1 s r- ' Ser olF S PU « b -^ BV,6ur r havloUr Spends only in pari on rg 
tiulat- b ! t sa f ^th equal following, and! in part on^jK 

- -, •. . propriety tq. be determined both by ■ brain processes of a noh-dis^K 
itioiSni ’ !r e PF°8f a, T embodied in if and by n oh-svrnbolic character, i ^ ° ot £ 

j2fch-.-s3isi « i 

k?nd a ,P ll rveyor of surprisingly new 1 . The book has . its faulty jnd 
l n „ n1 isl e adlng|y old. Bottles", come easily to Professor BoOri 1 ^ 
il Dur- wh °, hl?? - ^detpated many important . In places her style ver 8“ k y%nf 
'tffi 1 c ?5 tem fmrary views on cogniiion. sa- garrulous. Although she ; ^ 
psychology and personalliy". ! valuable poinfs against 

t fromjf 
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Reign of terror 


Bv~StaiUey Uys 


BRIDGMAN: ..... .... — — 

tL Revolt of 4he Hercros W hat happened to the other African scouts and others they could 

j 1 Tniversitv of California 65,000? Relatively few died in battle muster 2,0t)ll men. The Germans had 
l^PP'ro and some escaped into British terri- a " excellcnl weapon in the Model 

gj,, C lory. Many perished when they fled 8 « r,fle * artillery which overawed the 

nS20(Hl133 ~ into the Omaheke desert, many tribes L * an . d u fiv ,e Maxim guns, 

r" hip was a German colonv for others died in German concentration l0 Jf. etber wf ll 'P rc ' vls . l0ned lor,s 

Srtt-L* years from I8ft4 to camps, but thousands were slaught- which could withstand sieges for a 

hut during that time it suffered erea by German patrols “who hunted y ear d necessary. 

Vopjiiing experience: the slaugh- them down like wild beasts". Eventually the Germans were 

itf iwt only of the Herero tribe but Similarly, of 20,000 Hottentots in forced to deploy about 20,000 men. 
of the Namas (Hottentots) as well, it | 9 <j 4 , on ly 9,751 were alive in 1911. But they were not trained for bush 
i<, not an episode with which many B att | e losses were a small fraction of warfare and the Hereros did nol 
people outside southern Africa are ffieir casualties. Mony died of disease Fight a single engagement in a built- 
familial . but now Jon Bridgman has and even more j n p nson cam p S . The up area. The Hereros were an elu 
produced the fullest account to be surv j V ors of these and other rebel- sive enemy, appearing and reappear 
miblished to dale. lious tribes were reduced to semi- ing. without warning, while the Gcr 


The Hereros numbered about 
8U.00U. with no more than K.UtHI war- 
riors. not more than half of whom 
had rifles. By 1911 there were 15,130 
left. 


and half-a-billion marks. At the out- Germans claimed to have won 
break of the revolt there were 4, out) almost all the 200 battles fought dur- 

tuhitf* nviloc nnd 7(111 ivhitu iunm«« in inn thn rk»o unurc hut mntt nt th<*ir 


white males and 700 white women in 
the colony, and 766 soldiers on ac- 
tive duty, although with reservists. 
African scouts and others they could 
muster 2,000 men. The Germans had 
an “excellcnl weapon” in the Model 

DU nZfl. » — ...LlnL 


iu^wuiwi nun nbii |/j umu/jiwu tuna 

which could withstand sieges for a 
year if necessary. 

Eventually the Germans were 
forced to deploy about 20.000 men. 
But they were not trained for bush 
warfare and the Hereros did not 


ing the three years, hut most of iheir 
victories cither did not improve their 
position or materially worsened it. 

The Germans were fighting a 
whole people mobilized into guerrilla 
units. The editno, of the official Ger- 
man war history admitted that “our 
enemies compared favourably in 
terms of cleverness and markmanship 
with the Boers ... in military value 
and determination they surpassed the 
Boers by u wide margin". 


But they were not trained for bush Bridgman's account of how "a few 
warfare and the Hereros did not thousand poorly armed Africans held 
Fight a single engagement in a built- the world s greatest military power at 
up area. The Hereros were an elu- bay for three years 11 ends uepressing- 

Tlie destruction of the Herero 


survivors of these and other rebel- sive enemy, appearing and reappear- ly. “The destruction of the Herero 
lious tribes were reduced to semi- ing without warning, while the Gcr- tribes on the desert, their suffering in 
servitude, prohibited from owning mans were hindered in their mobility the labour camps, the thousands 
land or cattle and subject to forced by the weight of their equipment and upon thousands of deaths without 
labour. Only the Ovambos escaped too great a reliance on the railway, purpose or dignity, rob the story of 


labour. Only the Ovambos escaped iuu a immuk «■> «,«. - — * -- 

this fate. They were led by the Hereros into any element of triumph . he writes. 

The war cost Germany 2,500 lives long and exhausting marches. The "The end was pure tragedy. . . . 

State of contention 


published to dale. lious tribes were reduced to semi- 

The revolt lasted from January servitude, prohibited from owning 
mu to March 1907. Bridgman says land or cattle and subject to forced 
casualty figures are notoriously in- labour. Only the Ovambos escaped 
accurate, but lie estimates the total this fate. 

of dead as probably greater than that The war cost Germany 2,500 lives 
of the South African War the Cri- n 

mean War. the Spunish- American p /~\T 

War. the Seven Weeks War. or a Ol t/OI 

dozen or more other conflicts fought • 

between 1815 and 1915. The repeat- 

ol frustrations of the German com- n DjphnrH Rnthhnnp 
manders finally drove them to pursue »y KICnara KamDOne 

a war of anninilntion. When General . j — .. 

von Trothn replaced Major Theodor REGINALD H. GREEN, K1MMO KIL- 
Lcutwein as commander. he junen, MARJA-L11SA KILJUNEN (Edl- 
wwounced: “It wns and is my policy ton): 
to me force with terrorism and even NBmJbla . The Last Co , ony 

SSJ ,'ri Ur« “f ggg,. Longman. £15 (paperback. 

Nuod ■ • J 0 582 59734 X 

Bv European standards, says - 

Bridgman, the behaviour of the Ger- 
mans in South-West Africn (as it was j ts p 00r agricultural potential and 
known) could be described as at best i ow DO Dulntion density conceal the 
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ndence” bestowed upon "home- standing of just what is heing strug- 0 8020 5fJd 6£ 2L 


lands” like Venda or Transkei have 


Constantine Vnitsos’s 


harsh and as nt worst sadistic: 


low population density conceal the 
fact that Namibia is not only the 


denied any role to the most signifi- piece on transnational s sensibly re- 
cant resistant movement, the minds us of the international scope 
South-West African Peoples' Orga- of the problem. The economic sec- 
nization. SWAPO has been pre- tions are admirably supported by a 
vented from contesting elections and statistical appendix, but unfortunate- 
remains clandestine but undoubtedly ly the bulk of the data was. by the 
is popular. time of publication, a good five years 

old. The human dimension is well 
The appearance of this collection treated, with chapters on the role of 
of essays is timely and for the most the church, on what it is like to be 
part welcome. Much of the literature an Ovambo contract labourer, on 
on the territory is either polemical liberation ideology, nationalist orga- 
and ephemeral, or is tucked away in nization. There is also a transcript of 
obscure learned journals: nothing so un interview with SWAPO's presi- 
broadly based has been published dent. Sam Nujoma. which took place 

.L. : J IUU. VI 1 it.:. ..... half ,ior>rc nan In thic Mr 


In this orgv of death it Is not the world's sixth lurgest diamond pro- since ^ mid-1960s. None the less this two and half years ago. In this Mr 
nithlessness or the soldiers or the ducer. but also a significant source of - 1S a committed volume and none of Nujoma proves himself to be a 
viciousness of the settlers thnt is so u variety of minerals that read like a ,|ie contributors pretend to neutral- statesman of international stature, 
ducking: rather it is the cold- list of the London Metal Exchange s ily _ m ost valuable sections of the skilled at avoiding the direct answer; 
Mnmlaff »rn^Uiv.ii nF rtip Knrp'ui. ennt nrirpv Conner, uold. lead, tune- i,n..b , r » iin.lniihtpgllv the informed few wilt read this and have much 


ilou IIIC llliwcr 10 Slop l». mil will", llinivw naimum 1 mu uiwi, L/uiivtui ,,u.w - ■ - , — -- , ... 

not 1 actually condoning 'whal wus real Estate. Its Inhabitants have suf- Chambers provide a sound, under- to deny that his cause is juSi. 

going on, they passively allowed fereil grcully both for Its agricultural __ 

the reign of lerror to run its course poverty and for its mineral potential. #7-. fn+p 

unchecked. The cplonial official Brjlish umvil ,i ngness (0 conlcm- V^/UllipiC/A IdtW'. 

quIc^esTml °rnost° eff!"- ptalc so unprepoWBlng « mtonyjejj * fu.lhcr compllcnled by the fact that 

cient solution to the problem of |!] C |^ Scant°relurns and a rccalcit- „ , . n , there linve been .at least five different 

* g sou. 1 , Arnca. for . » b ““d or By Michael Crowder .bales 

Jhc origins of the revolt were the co |onlnl repression which, in Africa, " co m e of them are openly backed by 

familiar colonial ones: tribul lands js m , uc hcd only by Ihe monstrous VIRGINIA THOMPSON and RICHARD or other of the countries wijh 
ended up in white bunds (with excesses of the Leopoldlne Congo AD LOPP: w hich Chad has common borders - 

Samue 1 MBherero who later became F rce State. Colonial wore of such .. Sudnrl> the Centre! A Mean 

a skilled rebel leader, os the conduit f er0 city that they were tantamount to ~° n ,c t ‘ Re6ub!ic Cameroun, Nigeria and 1 

and principal beneficiary). . By I9U3 genocide were inflicted on the largely l8 te ” U ” L V £7 ' 50 - 5|g P cr; And^ because of Ubya's In* 

the Hereros had lost a quarter of unarmed African population. Under 0 905838 70 X F*vnt loins these Six 

J*”* they were becoming im- t | ie Treaty of Versailles Germany = „ s T . oun ,ries in their interest in the out- 

(Mvenshed and demoralized, the | os t South-West Africa and under a , . ni t in Chad? ' of the war. So too does 

nb way of ur e had been disrupted. class C Mandate the territory was Ojnfi ^sed l )y Sance. Chad's former colonial mas- 

^u^ en , were ' n d « bt t0 usurious administered by South Africa. Since Ala , yo P.. b k The f wh j ch oq occasions hns Inter- 

sta^arsMK ss a- * , h 

trib " (lhey “ ,M ,hem £S2*SS 

IWrjte'te 5 o rck 0n J “ nua ' ! ' 12 ' ation^Cour^of^stiw^havc Smptal lo hm been^nfrsilioMhi, g^ n Jh^% 3n failmg » VmvB? » 

he 0erman troo P s o ere lean withdrawal century. And although the manu- ^ap. TTiey rightly ascribe the «>un- 

SSL ti m t0 su PP r ?“ l h B P n ; to araSr to script of the book wai completed in gS problems to the way in which it 

8 ^ ,entot M 1 *® ^ ho had South Afncan at tempt s to g o p published with com- arbitrarily cobbled together by 

reg ister their firearms. Namibia th e kind of spunous mde JSUtaSe need ■! the end of last JV French al the beginning of this 

. ; ’ — . September, there have been , further century, “Much of Chad's instability 

instalments of the tragedy that .ren- violence,” they wile, .‘‘can be 
1 11 , 1 *. w.. 1 , «^ AA ■ der tome of their analyses obsolete , .'attributed. 1 to its belated , emergence 

Library or Information problems? m. fef 5 

■.*. - 1 i ‘Tl military means ar by a popular upris: -But theae.were problems shared by. 

• A . ■ ■ ■ ' ‘ : • ing. whereas in fact they withdrew m05 t of France's colonies in tropical 

‘ 1 MW peacefully towards the end of last Africa, and the authors do not pro- 

■ ■ V m year. They concluded, too, that His- v jj e sufficient explanation as to why 

II sdne Habr6 was a spent force in outcome should have been- so 

m January 1981, yet at the time this particularly disastrous in Chad. Nor 

• • • •' I *:• review was being written he was mar- they look back to the pre-colo mal 

■ k ‘ r '' ching oh the caplftrt And' threatening histocy of the country tor explana- 

CAN PROVIDE THE ANSWERS. ."X ofPr “ ld ' n l^ 

.Return the slip below, for details. ;, * 5 : LSS: 


instalments of the tragedy Uiat ren- 
der Some of their analyses obsolete. 
The authors predicted that the Lib- 
yan forces could, only be ousted by 

L.!ita-u.. Aw Kw'n rv'iniilnr iituiR- 


the French al the beginning of this 
century,. “Much of Chad's instability 
and violence," they wile, "can be 
' attributed. 1 to its belated, emergence 
as an, organized territory and to jnc 
rapidity .of. its |5olitical. evolution; 
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military meahs or by a popular ypris: .B U t these, were problems shared by. 
Ing, whereas in fact they withdrew m05l o f Prance's colonies in tropical 
peacefully towards the end of last Africa, and the authore do not pro- 
year. They concluded, too, that His- v -j e su fficrient explanation as to why 
sfcne Habr6 was a spent force in lhe outcome should have been- so. 
January 1981, yet at the time this particularly disastrous in Chad. Nor 
review was being written he was mar- |j 0 they look back to die pre-colo mal 
china on the capital and threatening history of the country tor explana- 
the existence of Presldept G6ukouni ,s . tion- The pttoman Province of 
•government. ! . •.*• ’j'. . Tripoli^ ..Interests In the prea -are 

' Moreover, the war itself is not ignored - fls pp. t,ve . 

tic^FpertutolOn, Pr, indeed 
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Tbubou and . Muslim;: thoq^ from' fa^/)har .he.:;cqnqu6red ^ under fhe 
different clans ai)d artif.^riili 1 |h£ .. MahpW^ 
briSn of the war, And ^factor 

' nB S, united .these two then; .was the . -society- such .as ; tpesei Tne Tpupoua 

opposition of the M A , norl^i } ;t6 >: repras ^nle(t 

domination by the Christian, or anim- ., c«M-regi 0 na[M, :bod wHjnW*. 

bv Tombalbayc. the country's presj- mate-; - vphadiui 
•dent from^wO «ritil his asspMinatioji temporai^ flt combmed ^itji . jel^us- 
, iif 1975. The sltuatipn In Chad Is authority? ' : j ./ . 
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Summer months Trom the 
University or Toronto Press 
are two further volumes of the 
Collected Works of Erasmus, I 
an edition of John Ru skin’s ’ L 
Letters from the Continent 1 

written in 1858, and Volume 2 1 
of Disraeli's Early Letters. For I 
details of these and other 1 
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listing of books on Canadian 
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MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


The drive for wealth 


By J. K, Hyde 


lurly us this nrc;i has been relatively 
neglected by English-speaking histo- 
rians. Anyone undertaking such a 
pilgrimage must be prepared for 



MARVIN B. DECKER: 

Medieval Italy 
(.'unslniint* and Creativity 

■MZpp. Indiana University Press. CIH.5U. 
II 253 1 5294 I 

During tltc past tu'emy years know- 
ledge und understanding’ of the his- 
tory and culture of fourteenth und 
fifieerith-ceniury Florence have been 
passed on hy a distinguished band of 
(nuiinly American) historians whose 
spate of publications shows no sign 
of slackening. Marvin Becker, whose 
writings an fuurtcenth-ccntury Flor- 
ence are well known, has In this 
latest hook directed his enquiries 
backward as far as the tenth und 
eleventh centuries in search of (lie 
mots of a society which lit* .sees as 
characterized by a higli degree of 
co-operation, disinterested affection 
.utd trust, exemplified by the wide- 
spread use of credit in public and 
iritiitc finance. 

Tile instinct io turn back Ui the 
formative period of Italian civic in- 
stitutions is certainly sound, pnrticu- 
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mnre impersonal and patchy source- 
material. which must be interpreted 
with great care. However u search 
which did mu extend beyond the 
chronicles, legislation, legal records 
and the writings of the jurists would 
he sure to throw new light nn the 
mult tiudc of asAOciotinns and socie- 
ties formed by the rapidly expanding 
populations of the cities, among 
which the commune was in acquire a 
dominant position from around the 
turn of the twelfth century. The elu- 
cidation of the wider aspects of, civic 
culture in this period is hampered by 
the extraordinary lack of literary self- 
expression springing from communal 
Italy before the time of Dante's 
teacher lirunctru Lutini. for there 
was nothing in northern Italy to com- 
pare with (lie lively picture* of con- 
temporary life recorded in the Nor- 
man and Angevin courts and monas- 
teries of the twelfth century. 

Becker sees the flulnin cities, 
“with their heightened sociul mobil- 
ity. new wealth, far-flung trade, and 
elaborate credit ope rations" as the 
motors of change, but he seeks their 
effects not in communal institutions, 
which are hardly mentioned except 
in pnssing. but in tile evolution of 
religious ideas which, he claims, 
show a movement from nn archnic 
culture based on gift-exchange to on 
emphasis on holy poverty and prac- 
tical charity which culm touted in the 
Franciscans. It cannot be denied that 
such a thread can be traced in the 
ideas of Italian religious reformers, 
some of whom, like Peter Damian in 
the passage quoted on page 87. were 
consciously reacting against new- 
found affluence; however, at times 


Becker himself seems to doubt his 
ability to' carry his readers with him. 
as when he writes “A discussion of 


(he miracles of the Virgin in conjunc- 
tion with the miracles of coinage and 
credit can raise questions in the mind 
of even (he most kindly disposed 
reader. Yet these two developments 
arc not so disparate: each required 
risk-taking and the individual's step- 
ping outside the bounds of tradition- 
al security: each required that the 
believer have confidence in the 
efficacy of abstract ties." 

Renders will react to suggestions 
of this kind according to their own 
dispositions; more objectively un- 
acceptable is the running together of 
poverty and preaching movements 
with their un-sacerdoUirund often lav 
outlook, and the drive towards the 
independence of the Church under 
the exclusive control of its own 
hierarchy, enjoying all its property 
under the protection of its own taws 
and stressing the functional inferior- 
ity of the laity. This can only he 
achieved by the very careful selection 
of evidence; it is not by chance that 
the poverty-mun Damian carries 
twenty-four entries in the index while 
the unswerving defender of clerical 
rights. Cardinal Humbert, is men- 
tioned only once. His pupil Gregory 
VII scores six entries, appearing in 
the unexpected role of n believer in 
the “incnrnationnl-creational perspec- 
tive” attributed to Si Anselm and os 
a promoter of lay action through his 
support of the Patarini of Milan. 
Pascal M’s offer to renounce the re- 
galia in lilt is highlighted but not 
his recantation and wholehearted en- 
dorsement of church property at the 
Lateran Council of 1116, although 
this is duly quoted in the passage 
from Miccoli cited as the source for 
this paragraph. 

There was, iq fact, no necesary 
connection between the attack on 
simony und lay investiture and 
opposition to church wealth and gift- 
exchange; the alliance of the papal 


reformers with zealots tor poverty 
was only sporadic and based not on 
common ideals but on common en- 
mities.- Becker's account blurs these 
differences, 'presumably because he 
believes that both movements can be 
reconciled at some deep level within 
the Zeitgeist. But the religious trends 
discussed so broadly were by no 
means exclusively Italian in either 
their origins or general reception; the 
hermits of northern France were at 
least as influential as those of north- 
ern Italy, and Abelard was a far 
more radical representative of the 
new theology than Anselm. How the 
French could be so deeply moved by 
the expansion of trade in the Italian 
communes is not made clear, while 
the exclusion of any Venetian con- 
tribution, despite her position at the 
forefront of economic development, 
remains a mystery. 

If Becker's aim is to reveai the 
underlying consistencies behind what 
he calls “the problematic and ambi- 

S iuous". his methods are ill-chosen 
or the achievement of this goal. 
Instead of a close reading and deep 
analysis of contemporary records. 
Medieval Italy is based on n very 


tacitly suppressed central 

find: "The moral f oree £2?** 
Cur Dens Homo i 5 provH 
Anselms utter abhorrence Jf 
even down to the smallest detail S 
did not reject the rights of the fw 
in order to make man's yoke ?«£? 
nor to give man a wider 
self-expression. For that whnlJ « . 
Of thought which mffto a 
creative mstmcis an d sces 
of the divine purpose in the devS 
mem of human knowledge, AiwK 
had no use at all." m 

Where a major figure can be mis. 
represented in this way, at least Z 
minor writer is transformed beyond 
recognition. Arrigp da SetlimeK* 
the author of a Latin poem urgiiu 
the loosely stoic consolations of M 
osophy in a time of unspecified 
adversity; the work was dedicated io 
the bishop of Florence and traditim 
hns it that Arngo was a priest. Yet 
Becker asserts that he wrote “to 
minister to the troubled laic ransci- 
ence” and that, stemming from his 
poem, "a critioue of stoicism gained 
strength." Finally, even when Beet- 


analysis oi contemporary records. ,. r v c - rt , 1P „ e 

Medieval Italy is based on a very "l!?™ *!,£ * " c > cni P 0 ™y lew 
- - verontim, this is no eiiuruniee Bcamu 


wide reading of secondary books and 
articles which are used to support 
views their authors certainly do not 
hold. For example. Becker para- 
phrases a paragraph of R. W. South- 
ern's St Anselm and his Biographer 
which ■ begins: “In the Cur Deus 
Homo then, despite Anselm, we see 
an opening to the genial and relaxed 
religious aspirations of the later Mid- 


dle Ages ', and ends ‘Anselm is re- 
solutely monastic and conservative." 
Thus Becker claims that "Anselm 
captured the optimism and confi- 
dence of those times" although his 
imagery “was derived from a social 
order founded on subordination, 
obedience and complete- submission.'-* 
But the force of Southern's para- 
graph is in fact quite different: in the 


The slow march of progress 


By Jonathan Sumption 


EDWARD J. KEALEYi 
Medieval Medlcus 

A Social History of Anglo-Norman 
Medicine . 

212pp. Johns Hopkins University- 
Press. 

0 8018 2533 4 

Most medieyal people never experi- 
enced a sense of complete physical 
well-being. Their chid, ill-fed. un- 
washed bodies were vulnerable to 
every minor ailment as well as the 
occasional major olte. ' Ignorance 
obscured both causes and re me die's, 
and bred a timeless fatalism in the 
race of apparently Irresistible natural 
forces. Tins mood of resignation, the 
sense that personal catastrophe was 
part of the natural order, was de- 
*J- n ped by Boccaccio at the time of 
the Black Death In terms uncannily 


teaching held that bodily illness had 
spiritual causes. It’ was the product of 
sin, cured by repentance or miracu- 
lous intervention. Or if it was not 
cured, then the sin must be too 
grave, the repentance loo superficial, 
pr thepatient undeserving of a mir- 
acle. The great collections of miracle 
stones which are the principal source 
for the history of medieval health, 
are full of accounts of those who had 
consulted doctors in vain before re- 
sorting to the relics of the saints. At 
Rocamndour in Quercy, it was re- 
corded with satisfaction in the late 
twelfth century that pilgrims arrived 
whose health nad been ruined by the 
not baths prescribed by the cele- 
brated physicians of Montpellier. 

Jn England in the twelfth centurv 
the medical profession was no more 
effective than it was elsewhere or at 
other times, but Edward J. Kealey 
makes if mm ni.ii. i • 


medicine hi»d ntade some 
progress in the interval, but little else 
had changed. ' 

■ One problem, perhaps the pffocipv 
al one. was that medieval people hid . 5 
jjlniltnesl -understanding' 6ft 
cormudtion between diet and dis- 
ro,te d food Caused In- 
digestion Was ■ well understood ; 1 that 
dirty food Caused it also Was iipfpfeci-, 
Med at least b y sbtrte. What no One ' 
J? a A a weak qr lmba- 


ms is a social history of medicine, 
le, one with the medicine left out 
T, h ® ? n, y. «pect of medical tech- 
niques which he emphasizes are 
those which bear superficial resembl- 
ances to modern medicine, such as 
an early (and rnther doubtful) case 


of. physiotherapy , at St Barth- 
olomew's. Smithtfeld or the pills pre- 
scribed by an archdencon of dartres 
for a constipated friend ("when vou 
have taken it. . . . walk very slowly 
towards the privy"). . 

The same impression of spurious 
modernity is conveyed by Professor 
Kealey s use of self-conscious ahu- 
chronisms which he must know to he 
absurd in a medieval setting; express- 
ions like “health services . "public 
health or "social welfare policies", 
and tabulated statistics of hospital 
beds per thousand inhabitants 
which give- formality to his guesses 
but as serious' statisical exercises will 
not bear q moment's examination 
(few hospitals would have been for- 
mfeed with beds anyway). Henrv 1 
and his family and friends mav have 
been generous benefactors oF hospit- 
als which (whatever Kealey may 

%L W *. h ? me5 / or thc sick and 

nftrm, not places for treating them. 

It takes more than- this to prove'that 

welfare^ 8 " new era in 

conceits are the most 
noticeable but perhaps -not the most 
important feature of Kealey's book 
the fruit of some 'remarkable 


verbatim, this is no guarani ee mm 
misunderstanding. An extraorJinsn 
view is attributed to Ivo of Chortrec 
“So dangerous did he consider these 
wandering hermits and preachers 
that lie believed only a few solitaries 
would be required to subvert the 
authority of Holy Mother Church.’ 
In fact the text reads “Ad pantos 
solitarios solummodo Ecclesiam Dei 
pertinere contendunt" (They claim 
that the church of God belongs ex- 
clusively to a few solitaries). 

The relationship between the cub 
of poverty and insecurity on the one 
hand ana the drive for wealth and 
security on the other lies right at the 
heart -of . medievnL Christianity . but it 
cannot be explored From bases as 
insecure as these. 


research in unpromising source* uW 
hns yielded the names of some ninety 
doctors in practice between IIMIani 
1154. Thc mere fact that these m 
called themselves "medlcus” tells us 
something about their pretensions il 
not their achievements. 

Of most of these indivjduul* it * 
impossible to discover more this 
their names and the style hy wbtt 
they called themselves iii the churtea 
whose witness-lists are the only sur- 
viving evidence of their existence. It 
would be interesting to know mwf 
about their training than the* 


Bad Blood 


1 1 1 •-*. V-* *« 


E - 'H"- '■ ***■ . H nv«A ui 1 1 V I IIHf , 

enfeebled; injthe- face 1 hr 
' . Produced, symptoms J 
: ui i. or skin • iedioris. 

■ which sve^ vwbrfgly, attributed Cb diV 

en£. .LcprqsK-fqr example, first ta- 
cartie a proSwfn Ih Western Eutobe • 


cartie a pfobfon |p j. Western Eutobe ■ 
fn the early -twelfth centurjp, biltaffi; 
JWf* JW Sty wait the diet and Sin- 


I faduCccJ sores which 7 me ^mis- 
diagnosed leprosy,; . , ; ' ■ 
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l!!;? 1 "* and nail, ' 

and a coach-lqad, of volunteers 

; who'd whistle and tell mighty joke. 

' Su'SuinT ^f* 1 a 1 Wi,eD tfae ni 8 ht ’» over. 

; • -ihiltege remains. 

‘ ^i^^ and teke count.. ! . 

TI» curtains hang askew; light escaites •:» 

A m WtncoriTherei 

:' mhoy * th* drainpipe . 

j W. • «jvcdMon-*n alp of junk. Tv 

. H*" ^ Piwc ° tha WbU> •' 

Urom next door, from last year, 

■ a cemi^unal hid.; 


vivinc evidence of their existence. It 
would he interesting to know nwrt 
about their training than tkt* 
meagre scraps can tell us. John « 
Bath hud none nccurdine to the maa- 
cious but truthful William of Mal- 
mesbury. He had learnt his skills on 
the joh. A few can he presumed w 
have learnt them from tticir fnihers. 
There Is no evidence that anv ot 
them had studied at Salerno. Mont- 
pellier. or any other well-known ren- 
Ires of academic medicine (none oi 
which were in England). 

In one important respect ih«e 
“mediei" were plainly not profea*- 
. uls. None of them cun be . shown w 
have devoted themsejves prindpahj 
to their practice. Pedro Alfonso- w 
converted Spanish Jew. who w« s 
probably the most famous of triem- 
■ wrote treatises on everything 
medicine. Ralph of Beaumonl was ? 
civil servant whose great riches 
.. to have been acquired in public : «r- 

• vice rather that in medical PJF*! 
Many, like Ailred of RfcyauK.Jwf® 
monks or hermits who were, ^ 11 ^ 
upon to give medical treatment w 

. advice from time to ijme. 'VilWJTl., 

. Canterbury, one of the fl ^ orS ^j 
the m Ifpqles of Thomas JBecket, ^ 

• er called himself a “jnedicus ' bMjv ' 
had read Galen and. was at 
good, at (jingiiosis as any pre c, j« 0 , n ' 

. If the others were professional*. ^ 
here was an amateur. But ptupF. 

the distmetidn is meaningless, ' ■ ' 

: For what Professor Kealey’s, 


I contributed to, this slate'ofaffaJrtilw: 

“ '' '.*• • .a- - _ 


:: S'? V 'r-V';.' .f r ■■ V ^ •; 
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me exisience or scauercu r^- 

- with' nothing In commdn ■ 
the. medical equivalent ■ of 
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Verdi on the full scale 


jhjan BUDDEN: 
fbe Operas of Verdi: 

FremDo 3 n Carlos to Falstaff 
$46pp- Cassell. £21- 
|Y$ 307040 8 


the chief characters, their personali- 
ties, and even their misfortunes 
arouse little sympathy”. Thc truth is. 
Cleopatra would have involved giving 
a leading role to a mezzo-soprano, to 
another mendacious coquine in the 
Eholi style. As for King Lear (where 
Verdi envisaged a contralto Fool) it 
wus too grand an undertaking (“mag- 
nificent. sublime, and Tull of 


By Richard Osborne 

Sustained harmonic analysis hns its fashioned cnbatelia's insistence on 
> dangers, not least the danger of parity in the final bars of a duet. 

, being exposed to mischievous critical There is also a fine analysis of Fcn- 
5 attack, as Andrew Porter has recent- ion's woodland sonetto. What a pre- 
ly discovered. My only criticism of vious writer, Spike Hughes, denies is 
Buddcn's method is that he nowhere a sonnet and designates as an aria, 
attempts to sketch for us the broad Budden finely elucidates, setting our 
principles of Verdi's later harmonic minds to work on the difficulty of 
method. His text is full of fine, scat- the sonnet as a musical model and 
tered asides which we can gratefully on the sonnets of Galuppi, Wolf, and 
glean; but a prefatory chapter, har- Britten. There nre several fine in- 
monically rather than historically sights into orchestration gleaned 

from thc late Gugiielmo Barblan's 
works on annotated proofs of the 
first edition of the score and Budden 
is sharply observant of Boito's deft 
word-play: FalstafFs punning re- 

sponse. “Ma salvaggi I’addomine" to 
the women's “Damme fallo casto”. a 
fine moment musically which Auden 
terms "the only kind of funeral music 
we can associate with him . . . the 
mock requiem". 


wus too grand an unueriaxing ( mag- method, his text is lull of tine, scat- 

, .. nificent. sublime, and Tull of tered asides which we can gratefully 

Ten years have elapsed since Julian pathos") and, besides, Verdi had glean; but a prefatory chapter, har- 

Budaen published the first volume or a | re ady written his drama of father, monically rather than historically 

this pioneering study. Now, at last, daughter, fool, and king in Rigoletto. 
the magnificent enterprise is com- ... 

nlcie though not without a consider- If Don Carlos and Alda are 
file aggrandizement of scale in the Shakespearean in their mingling of 
htmSiKS The volume’s back- the public world and private emotion 
uijurid chapter. "Italian Opera 1870- and their rootedness in primary 
p h shorter than the essays in affections, what of the Shakespeare 
Star volume*, but the operas operas themselves? Anyone seeking 
h mselves now command huge m the 240 or so pages devoted to 
Lfcigcs. Where Rigoletto. in the Otelln and Falstaff be kind of de- 
3K infancy, was granted 34 bates on music and theatre which 
Lk and La Traviata 52, Falstaff have so fascinated writers on Verdi 
C 115 pages. Oteilo 119. The point from Shaw through to Auden, ker- 
I!!. aimimu hnon uniieiiiHted bv Mr man. and Conrad will not be im- 


pean war. writes with tact and sensi- 
bility about Ponchielli and (I am 
liiippy to say) Catalani. whilst point- 
ing us well not only verismo's growth 
hut the growth of a certain kind of 
illiteracy. (Puccini's remark is 
quoted: "A Romanza in regular 
metre brought on a semi-seizure".] 

Only now. at the end of Volume 
3, lias Mr Budden given us his bib- 
liography. having enforced a ten-year 
wait on anyone curious about ’ the 
precise location of such things us 
Petrobelli’s essay on Moise nnd 
Nabncco (misattributed in Volume 
1). Now we have it. it is full yet 
germane, and obviously valuable. 
One assumes that in spite of the 
price of the books (modest for what 
they offer) readers will be familiar 
with Sudden's terminology; if not. a 
perusal of the opening chapters of 
volume 1 is advised. The present 


: :J, ! 
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has already been anticipated by Mr man, and lonraa will not De ir 
Budden in his preface to Volume 2. mediately gratified. Indeed, at 91 
Bv the mid-I85Ds Verdi was n man point. Boilo himself delivers a wit 
of property and fame, his working ermg. aside on the subject: 


melntws were more leisurely, his Q p era i s no t u plnv: our art 

correspondence fuller (und better |j ves by elements unknown to 

prnerved by its recipients). Ins spoken tragedy. An atmosphere 

musical and dramatic structures more [| int | ms been destroyed can be 

complex and subtly wrought. Theatre created all aver again* Eight bars 

archives, too, reveal a growing uccu- are enough to restore a sentiment 

mulaiion of treasures, including the to life: n rhythm can re-establish a 

production books, the disposiztom character: music is the most 

xmkke, for many of the latest operas: omnipotent of till the arts; it has a 

though not. alas, for Fahtafj. [ 0 gj C a [| Q f jt s own - both freer 

The present volume begins with and more rapid than the logic of 

Don Carlos and it is a measure of spoken thought, and much more 

Mr Budden's lucidity and dispatch eloquent. 

that he manages to encompass its yet so rich is the documentation, so 
prodigul invention und wealth of s h re wd are the 1 numerous asides, that 



. ' t , ■ Volume 1 is advised. The present 

The volume often a host of bio- volume hut no preface; instead, 
graphical insights. If it ends with the there is a list of selected corrigenda 
octogenarian Verdi writing his final [ 0 the earlier volumes. Minor errors ‘ 
masterpiece on a mere delighted im- [ n the printed text arc regrettable but 
pulse, it begins with the successful correctable. The index, .though, 
gentleman farmer at a low point in strikes me as being loo hurriedly 
his artistic fortunes: prepared. To take n single example. 

And if Don Carlos doesn't make Budden. keeps Rossini’s Oteilo far 


Giuseppe Verdi in 1844 
based, might have further clarified a 
book which is rich in observations on 
this topic. 


And if Don Carlos doesn’t make ouuaen. Keeps rcossm 
money, put il aside and ask for Le more consistently before the reader 
Roi ae Lahore, an opera of many ** ,an m ^ ex allows, 
virtues, an opera of our own day, T en y eais a go Julio 
not a human drama., eminently oul | Q complete a stud 
suited to this age of verismo in give respectability to 
which there is not a scrap of ft ol a book, he said, ft 
verity. at once patronizing ai 


Ten years ago Julian Budden set 
out to complete a study which would 
give respectability to Verdi studies. 
Not a book, he said, for the person - 
at once patronizing and defensive - 


By and large, Oteilo thrives on the Verismo is the emergent topic in the who “adores li Trovatore" and "con- 
density of Budden's observations on volume’s historical interlude, “A fesses a weakness for Danny La 

harmonic thinking; Falstaff does so problem of Identity (Italian Opera Rue" but b book for those who hap- 

more intermittently. One charmed 1870-90)". It is a chapter which is pen to think Verdi a great musician, 

moment, the striking of midnight in arguably more useful as the preface a man, what's more, whose operas 

»(• j _ . . 1 - . ■ 1 .-M.. . _ _ 1 T 1 . n : nn rlmall Lr* "ill- 


lay wiore us me opera s literary ana i cn ,, v enthralling subject. A good 
diamauc ongms the preparation o dea ,- of , he background material, and 
Mreno and music, a full analysis of i(s reve |ations of Verdi's and Boito's 
Ihe score and its revisions and con- carc jn ap p ro „ c |,i n g Shakespeare, is 

nnri°n which lk ^.. " o1 ^- familiar from Frank Walker's Thc 

ance. On something like the textually Man Verdi Like nll good ston - eSl 

complex insurrection iscquonce. IhrMlkT i, thp mnkinp nf Otelln and 


nil. thc crepuscular close to ttic tirst Germany . gives a vivid inumnnau vcraian wnuranmip n*u »«..» 
scene of Act 3 arc extensively analy- sketch of ihc depression, fin uncial ougli but snort- winded. This study, 
sed in writing which puts the sounds and operatic, of the J870s, vividly by contrast, is n lowering undeitnk- 
before one with a fine immediacy, points Verdi's owrr gloom about the ing nnd the fmnl volume .brings me. 
The difficulties with which Falstaff '‘Inevitability" of a ^‘terrible” Euror grent project magnificently home. 


The difficulties with which Falstaff 
confronts the analyst are its pace ana 
the prodigality of its invention; read- 
ing about it can ns easily inspire 
impatience as gratitude. Much of the 
comedy derives from the play of ver- 
bal nnd musical nuances. Budden 
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ror er m mine sctioterlv Uirage l a rcinforced ^ y . the revelations of the comedy derives from the play ot ver- 
Note on Princess Ebnh . Musical otelln nrocluction book where bal nnd musical nuances. Budden 

Tmes.. No. 1554, August 1972) Bo j, 0 - s instructions to the singers are quotes a letter by Verdi asking for 

presses an indication. Where posi- prefaced by the whole of llainlet’s verbal elasticity, clear syllables, fine 

lions are required Budden is a music- ' d[ i re ss lo the olnvers an address breath control and plenty of verbal 

: ^mskeUite. He prefers thc fivc-ncl brilliantly complemented in Budden's and musical attack, qualities alien to 

; version . iusi ("even the four-act ver- c i lant cr bv the advice of the first most singers of the time. Later, in 

; im . fee * s ns length"); the French J victor Maurel, to future another generous whole-page quota- 
version. on balance, if only because orelins Vocal nrowess as an end in tion. Budden takes the opera s 
of the artificial lie of the Italian text : lsc jr be arftues not necessary: denouement and Alice’s Countess- 
bnngs the famous friendship duct !. c ^ tonn | f u '„ public] el le like intervention in which Falstaff, 

; ra her closer to the kind of thing we c Si*2 toufou« ‘ c'est la jus ice. Ford and-Caius are ail smilingly de- 

Si/, xpec{ tC i he ? r ‘J n > n y r. lsh rdnergi e ^tl^^ri^/des accents" 6 signaled as fools. This Sudden 

public house shortly he»fnri> rlosina ® nvprs is n fine CXamDle of tlte 


address to the players, an address breath control and plenty of verbal 
brilliantly complemented in Budden's and musical attack, qualities alien to 
chapter by the advice of the first most singers of the time. Later. In 
I ago. Victor Maurel. lo future • another generous whole-page quma- 
nt«»iine. Vnrnl nrowess ns an end in tion, Budden takes the opera s 
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public house shortly before closing . . . 

‘■me . English critics have often been masterly use Verdi makes of tonal 

The production book llberallv re- highly equivocal about Oteilo, chops- relationships in conveying situations 

produced in ^the footnotes^ TS £1^- in P to Verd L Bo,t ° f ? r and tones of voice ' Preci ^ ely M: my 

L* ,1 : ‘...j j. ,uu . 0 anu - u . misrp.nrpsp.niation rather than accent- nn i<i ic that thp. nmnt was not 


denouement and Alice’s Countess- 
like intervention in which Fnlstaff, 
Ford and-Caius are all smilingly de- 
signated as fools. This, Budden 
avers, is a fine example of the 1 
masterly use Verdi makes of tonal 


Sen's 3^ dESKEKtfK ^representation rather than accept- 
1866, 1867, 1872 ®!lndlffl 6 '&A' ,S ‘ SJSS? 


only regret is that the point was not 
made much earlier ana does not in- 

veraiensTannof no'w etTunheeded^bv Kerman - has said. "decorous, formt quJte so readily, something 
Politically-minded orodSce? for rationalized powerfully romantic ; | ike the analysis of the Act 1 Honour 
whom Qon Carlos is prime material written, as Budden finely shows, m monologue. 

Jr doctrinal exposition. Marxist pro- ,he H ^MW^rfufhfiuen^of Probably because the rehearsal 
ft* f eel that the people’s will l r Kr^imaK oMaeo books are missing, the chapter gives 

M r f. ^y-^und to_ revive Jftdu s own pnm t |g ■ us no sustained 


X? pre i er «w politically less ; slt e sid es of the same coin and there 

“venturous Posa of the 1884 text. It rn^nnnS' fPetar S- : are more points of comparison btj- 

[ UT ?, h . er measure of Budden's jf°5J 8 ^ I 22ES| *Si» fnrVerdishe tween the musical diction of Verdi s 
gjjful sirting of his materials in this S£ # rSriiiii' * Juliet and Ant?' 1 two characters than the present study 

J"? chapter that there is plenty ‘Of iS * c^^nessre^Jia- ! chooses to eitoge. Auden’s com- 

3gj_ fer the characteristic asides 8 one * *£5*2? ' ^Sere ments on Verd^ Falstaff might well 

JJfoh are familiar from the earlier SK? have been noted, and Peter Conrad’s 

fee crossrreferences to .the ?hiR b eannv Rssemblina brilliantly persuasive development of 

of fee' nineteenth-century the Act 1 fore^uet for them: F a ls ‘ aff the “ wise gen l r * 

epfiratlve repertory, the occasional oI a n L 1 kSh? ous comic potentate" touching the 
gfincep Towards other composers ex ® L ® wives w|th : Sis own lyrical prodigal- 


rr->i «ic laminar trom the earlier Rnitn's have been notea, ana reier ^unruu s 

ii 1 ®: fee crossrreferences to .the ^^Jni/m Thi K b cannv assemblina brilliantly persuasive development of 

3SJM of the' nineteenth-century Jt Artl L?Set fo 8 r them: F a ls ‘ aff tbe “ wise an A 

epfiratlve repertory, the occasional oI a n JS L ■ kSh? ous comic potentate" touching the 

Towards other composers ex ^fJ e k nfdS/mus^ra sciofar- wives w i th pwn prodlgal- 

S ^ Mozart. Brahms, Wagner (a "CJmS ity. Interestingly, Budden sees 

disturbing presence: lUke JS’ kSt c£ai*Wtef5l2 ■' ^Ws poa'rihg fe -U : .viSb too sq n)e 

p cda! m the Otello stam), aSS d of subS^ ^ -^ s muiical '. irony, , a 

•Sj 1 fu d Stravinsky. Characteristl- • at i : caricature of romantic excess; though 

S’ fee Don Carlos auib-da-fi is ' his point Is spoiled by a glaring mis- 

K- fe a single paragraph, wthip-. hK hanoESmdst take>'the muslc-exampre. . 5 . 

ftgS’SLuL C Sj 1 ?? 0f to?Keat to h be believed in". The Many of Budden’s 'incidental in- 
WVopSa y ■" “'■^teenth-cen* .-UjilMsieep modulation to: C'maiot sights are Motehi sense, for 
' i ■ , . / • is the 1 “oatewav to memory”- and the ■ 'example, _pf the persistent ; npte.. pf 


^ opera. • 

' bafe llkc Wa 8d 
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■ ih bul Verdl fears charactensUc Verdian device in mo- 
1 " thiv cl 6 * spcctadie wili falslfy ments of thematic recall legds him. to 

1. goOs dh iq re- the' brilliant deduction that such scor- 


iii v. ai 'y : 0 ' spectacular . .trig is;:- no icb. . rwnutf'w -i"» 

Cleopatra with the supi- summoning pp bffjthq remembrance . way 
=iv that >the loves of of things past\ r . P rec< 

Tr .V, j- *■ •; : ‘ ■ r. ' ■. . . 1 ; ' ,\f , • v • • l ' 


precedence,' witty aside oh the old- 
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Thunder-and-Lightning Polka 

The fishmonger staring at the brass band 
Offers us golden eyes from a cold slab 
And silver instances of sea-flow. The birds 

Which were dinosaurs once bianco the stone hats 
Of pale admirals. The bandsmen puff their looping brass, 

The music skating round and round its rinks 

Of shiny tin, the hot trombones and the cool 

And silvery horns, light 

Sliding like the music through those pipes 

And valves, curlicues and flaring tunnels, 

Shelia, instances of sonorous 
Air-flow; we take a piece and present it 

On the cold air to the staring ears 

Of the sea fishmonger with his wet pets, our part 

Of the hypersensitive cabaret. The river 

Slides pAit oil tho feet; opal mud 
Full of sunshine, some dead eye 
Caresses the watery catacomb. A hot 

Mailed flslt has greased windows in the paper. 

We eat to music. Above, 

A cool high mountain of piled snow, 

Its halls stuffed with thunderwork like wardrobes 
Of black schoolmasters* gowns and lightning-canes. 

White-painted; It turns to one Immense 

Black gown full of a booming voice from empty sleeves. 

And shakes, and shakes its rain down, 

And I kiss the thunder-water still booming in every drop 

That strikes my face, K hear its flashing brass. 

Tho bandsmen play on in their pavilion, 

Tho instruments flash with lightning, 

TTielr music is full of rain, and fate, l will not go Indoors. * 

My sleeves are wet and heavy 
Like velveteen; the trees are shaggy 

With birds aqd lichen, singing In the leaves 
In light tones and falling drops that break again 
Like little thunder, and cold rain streams across 

The wide golden eyes storing from the white slab. 
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Richard Davis 

* hav * * ent t0 Qasvln Alexander Kltchtn 
whom Cod took to hh mercy the 23rd October lash* j 
before Mm departed Richard Davis, one of your martial 

Richard Johnson’s voyage into Persia, 1566. 


Our mariner’s last landfall was this shore: 

My namesake stood, four hundred years ago. 
The empty Caspian at his back, and saw 
A shelving view I intimately know - 

Clean, silent air and noble poplar trees, 

A marshy plain beyond which mountains rise, 
The snow-line and the sky - all this he sees - 
The colours fresh and calm before his eyes. 

Fresh as your fading figure in my mind: 

You look back to your little ship, then stare 
As if the riches you had hoped to find 
Were somehow present in the limpid air. 

You walk towards the limits of my sight - 
I see you stumble in the dusty light. 


Dick Davis r 


One of these Nights 


Graupel Fils 

Some five, thousand thunderstorm cells 
Ever roaming the earth’s surface. 

The rainbow steady In the thunder’s shock. 

The colduess of the clouds, fcrlsp hard-edged Ice. 

Hail in particular Is born in thunder, created 
By the fast-twirling vortex of a storm. 

The discus hails; by their inertia 

Deepen the twist end cause the storm to blacken 

With masslft of wrhite hail, flint-cobbled fortress 

Failing. The softest, tiniest, graupel hail- 

, Th< 7 moved him to the tin veranda ’ 

So it might be cooler for him; 

The half tattooed pa»ing on the roof ; \ • 

1 - their rhyit^si " • ‘ ;• ‘ ^ • 

The wlhd a wind of ritatal iud'.-whlfe ‘ 

Then the ^gtaupel jioftened; slithering; . ■ Ss i ■ >. ; 

A, dog; of death manifests ip 'the’ shower 1 ; ' : ' -7 ‘ : " " 

On the tin caafi all tiie dognofies, '• 

The restleas jjiollfs, the:, dog-sneezes,' 1 ■ ' 

.The clicking j naU.jthb foozj Wki/and ■ equghi •' . ^ ■ • ' ■ ' T ' ' '■ v 

Pegging its lfaahi soufhing- out. Its 'master,' . ' • 

J C ! L With „-! Un, » ,,n ^ J""** “Saddling the roof. ? 

Licking .its teeth, veiling • 

Our house in death, clean jMilstpQ^iid-th^nde ^. .! . y \". 

v v ■ ,v -: ; :-!*« v ? *V 

temama—mmeMn— M^^nas— >a— i— *- .. 




A pregnant moon of August 
Composes tlie roof-tops' 
Unventilated slopoi; 

Dispenses to tho dust 
, .. Its. milky bairn- A, blue __ 

Buzzard blfnltTlrTtHe zoo; 

Cashel and Angkor Wat 
Are not more ghostly than 
London now, its squares 
Bone-pale In the moonlight. 

Its quiet thoi <i gn faros 
. A map of desolation. 

The grime of an ephemeral 
Culture is swept doan 
By that celestial hoover. 

The refuse of an era 
Consumed Hko cellophane 
In its Impartial glaro. 

A train trembles deop 
In the earth; vagrants sleep 
Beside the revolving doors 
Of vast department stores 
Past whoso alarm systems 
The moonlight blandly streams. 

A breeze-ruflled news-stand 
Headlines the dole-queues, 

The bleak no-longer-news 
Of racism anif inflation - 
Straws in the rising .wind. 

That heralds the cyclone. 

It all happened before - 
The Road to Wigan Pier, 

The long road from Jarrow 
To the tea-room at the Ritz; 
Munich, the Phoney War, 

The convoys and the Blitz. 

One -of .these nights quiescent 
Sirens will start to go 
• - A dog-howl reminiscent 
. .pf forty years ago * 
v- And sleepy people file 
Down to the shelters while 

. Radiant warplanes come 
Droning up the Thames from ' 
Gravesend to Blackfriars, 
Westminster and Mayfair, 

Their incandescent flowers 
Unfolding everywhere. 

Next time will be the last - 
Bu(, safe In the underground 
.. tp» - and Picture . post, 
Vt’ll'UkeiDut the guitar 
; 1 , ~, nd P* ,, the gaspers rOuhd 
. P* J**y we did before; . 

V'.;‘ A^ ^if B will_ begln once more. 
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The analysis of want 


By Michael Lipton 

iMARTYA SEN: 

Poicrly and Famines 
An Essay on Entitlement and De- 
privation 

256dp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
Snity Press £8.95. 

0 19 828426 8 

flon severe is poverty? What causes 
famines? Amartya Sen proves that 
first-rate theorizing can illuminate 
these terrible, practical problems of 
Avia and Africa. 

Hie “relatively" poor are always 
*jjJj us. Sen firmly rejects muddled 
diiempis to conflate poverty with 
other evils, such as inequality or 
relative deprivation (to which his 
concessions are purely terminolog- 
ical). He largely accepts the sensible, 
biological definition of absolute 
poverty: art income too small to buy 
u minimum normal diet (though a 
proportion of such an income, usual- 
ly no more thun a quarter, typically 
iv diverted to purchases other than 
plain foods). 

If. in n region, we count H heads 
below poveriy-line income, wc neg- 
lect intensity. /: the proportion of 
poverty-line income by which the 
average poor person falls below it. 
Plainly "H times f measures the 
effort needed to cure poverty - the 
numbers of extra "poverty-line in- 
comes" required to eliminate it. Sen 
elegantly proves, on the basis of few 
hut plausible assumptions, that " H 
limes r also measures severity of 
poverty, if all the poor are equal. 
Otherwise, using an easily measured 
indicator of inequality among the 
poor - the “Gini coefficient". -G - he- 
measures poverty as HI + (]-/) 
IMG). 

Sen shows that this algebra is vital- 
ly related to the relief of suffering. 
In Bangladesh, the proportion of 
"absolute poor" fell from 76% in 
19M to 62% in 1975. A crude head- 
count suggests reduced severity. Yet 
in lyfiN one In three of Bangladesh's 
absolute poor was ultra-poor, ie un- 


able to afford more than 8U% of the 
average caloric needs for a person of 
his or her age and activity-status; by 
1975, two in three were. Sen's for- 
mulas can be used to show where 
poverty worsened, and by how 
much. They may thus suggest where 
relief efforts should be concentrated. 

A cautionary word in defence of 
head-counts of the “ultrn-poor’’, 
however, is needed. The ultra-poor, 
the bottom 10 - 15% in most of Asia 
and Africa, behave differently from 
the non-poor and the rather-poor. 
For example, though poorer farmers 
(as Sen himself explained in 1962) 
saturate land with more family 
labour than big farmers, and norm- 
ally produce more per acre, the 
poorest, those with below (say) half 
an acre of land, tend to "drop out" 
and produce less per acre. The pro- 
portion of women and adolescents 
seeking work increases as families 
get poorer - but falls sharply among 
the poorest 10-15%. The poorest, 
too. are exceptionally averse to tak- 
ing risks and non-innovative, besides 
being unresponsive to migration 
prospects that attract the merely 
poor. All this is borne out by tt)c 
clinical evidence that 10-15% of the 
population of the Third World (not 
the hungry 50-6 0% claimed by 
some) is at serious risk of caloric 
under-nutrition. For them alone, so 
severe is their hunger, one of the 
best-established “laws" of social 
science - that as income rises the 
proportion spent on food, especially 
coarse food, falls - breaks down. 
These hungry ultra-poor are de- 
tached . by lethargy or aversion to 
risk-taking or ill-health, from the 
natural responses to "normal" pover- 
ty: innovation, better farming, more 
work. Different responses need differ- 
ent treatments. Hence head -counts, 
to assess the relative distribution of 
the ultra-poor, mny be useful after 
all. 

It Is also exclusively the ultra-poor 
who die in ramifies. Sen's careful 
analysis of the famines in Bengal 


wide FAD, Sen shows, did not 
precede famine in Bengal or Bang- 
ladesh. He argues the same, rather 
less plausibly, for Ethiopia - Wolln 
clearly suffered a severe food shor- 
tage as drought hit peasant farmers. 
In the Sahel, he concedes “quite 
substantial” FAD; his data show (he 
1972-73 calorie intake per head as 
being 14% below 1961-65 norms in 
Mali and Upper Volta - sufficient to 
cause starvation among those who 
were ultra-poor to hegin with, even 
if the decline were equally distri- 
buted. However, Sen argues, FAD 
nowhere explained famines, even if it 
preceded them; the true explanation 
is “FEE”, failure of exchange en- 
titlements. 

People starve. Sen argues, because 
of sharp declines, not so much in 
food availability, as in entitlements 
■to transform their assets into food. 
Humanitarianism alone is a sufficient 
asset in many rich and a few poor 
countries which have social-secruity 

S stems; Chinese, Sri Lankans and 
jsta Ricans hardly ever starve, 
even in FAD years. In most poor 
countries, (he poor may starve be- 
cause of sharp declines In what they 
own (land, labour-power, equip- 
ment); in the amount of it, or of its 
product, that they can sell (eg when 
unemployment rises); in the price or 


starvation is the decline of food 
owned and grown by (he family, rather 
than ... in the region as a whole.” 
Robinson Crusoe could hardly be 
said to go hungry in u bad ' year 
1 because of u FEE. however direct. 
As specified by Sen. FEE covers so 
much that it is hard to imagine any 
misfortune not due to it. To define 
FAD only at country level, more- 
over, is to weaken it unduly: Wolto, 
the Northern Sahel, parts of Bengal, 
did suffer much severer FAD (nan 


wage they get for it; or in the 
amount of food that money can buy. 
Thus, in the 1974 Bangladesh 


rejects “food availability declines ' 
(FAD) as an explanation. Nation- 


famine, past alienation of land from 
the poor, plus dearer food and un- 
employment due to floods, meant 
that thousands starved. In the Herer- 
ghe and Sahel famines, herdsmen 
starved for want of cereals; usually 
they sell beasts to buy cheaper 
grains, but the 1973—74 droughts 
drove up grain prices, and slasned 
the value of their emaciated cattle. 
In rural Bengal in 1943, wnr inflation 
forced up food prices, while public 
policy gave Calcutta priority in food 
allocations. 

These are convincingly presented, 
as FEE’S, failures of exchange en- 
titlements. in trade. Less satisfactory 
is the attempt to present the 1972 
Wollo famine, and similar events, as 
“direct entitlement failures" beenuse 
“the Immediate influence affecting 


did suffer much severer FAD than 
the surrounding nation-stales; espe- 
cially in Africa, the nation seldom 
accurately defines a region's scope - 
or limits - as regards trade, ex- 
change, migration. Tamily, or relief. 

Sen has. at lust, imposed a sensi- 
ble structure on our analysts of these 
tragic events. But it is only a begin- 
ning. One remaining question, cru- 
cial to the impact and prevention of 
famine, is: why does a quite small 
FAD. in some times and places but 
not in others, tend to produce a 
major FEE ond hence famine? Wc 
need to know whether minor food 
shortages, or rumours of them, drive 
up food prices much or little; and 
whether small declines in food out- 
put imply lost farm jobs for a few 
(who starve), or minor cutbacks in 
work-time for many. 

Another key issue is the rela- 
tionship belween decline hi food in- 
take (whether due to FAD or FEE), 
initial intake level before the decline, 
and caloric requirements of basal 
metabolism, work, pregnancy, and 
the fight against disease. For some 
age-groups, at peak work seasons or 
wnere infections abound, a small re- 
duction in caloric intake can fatally 
erode a precarious position; for 
others, in slack seasons and healthy 
places, a much larger proportionate 
reduction can mean discomfort and 
pain, but no serious injury. 
Sukhatme's brilliant work suggests 
great variation, both among persons 
and from day to day, in caloric needs 
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and intakes - and that, within strict 
limits and over fairly short periods, 
an individual can adjust his caloric 
requirements to modest variations in 
whn( is available. Beyond these 
limits of "homeostatic adjustment", 
starvation (or obesity) threatens. 
Sen's economic theory of famine 
urgently requires integration with 
Sukhatme's account of metabolic and 
work responses. Then we will under- 
stand how policy interventions can 
"insure'* against the risks of entitle- 
ment failures affecting people in 
especially vulnerable places, seasons, 
and categories (eg age-groups). 

One policy conclusion already 
emerges from this perceptive book. 
It is that market integration and ex- 
change - often stressed as the ess- 
ence of development - can place 
poor people at serious risk of 
famine. Markets can give workers 
options after the rains fail, and can 


The philosophy of need 


By Richard Lindley 

KATE SOPER: 

On Human Needs 

Open and Closed Theories in a 
Marxist Perspective 

«3f 4 on: Harve5t ' r - £18 - 95 - 

The absence of an adequate philo- 
sophical theory of human needs is, to 
say the least, conspicuous. Kate Soper 
°ocs not so much try to present 
such a theory, ns to explain why, 
despite their undoubted political; Im- 
portance, human needs never have 
wen, and probably never will be,, 
successfully theorized. 

. J* 1 * 8 book is written from a Marx- 
;« perspective, and contains a not 
umamlliar critique .of liberal theories 
The general complaint is 
mat liberal accounts suppress the in- 


to tell us which human needs are 
worth satisfying. 

Although this attack on liberal 
political theory is powerful, the main 
interest of the book lies not here, 
but in Soper's critique of Marx's 
writings on human needs. In his 
mature work, such as the Grundrlsse 
and Capital, Marx argues that human 
needs are the historically developed 
effects of production, rather than, ns 
it were, biological urgeS which deter- 
mine production. This view has the 
virtue of enablihg us to question the 
desirability of satisfying ail and only 
those needs which currently exist, 
However, it may harbour dangers of 
its own. The . central one is this. If all 
needs are simply the effects of par? 
ticular sorts of production, it appears 
that one need is as good as another, 
or as that arch-liberal Bentham put 
it, that “pushpin is as good as poet- 
ry", Yet surely; Sopefr argues, critiqs 
■ of capitalism base their criticism- -on 


escapable political dimension 6f the 
Question “What are human needs?". 
a standard liberal ploy is to begin ‘by 
oetining needs as necessary condi- 
uons for the satisfaction of wants. 

i n *uni t . are' revealed by the 
jjuaichoices people make, and de- 
;' ve riom an immutable human, nat* 
m What people need is thus por* 
Jtayed not as a political Issbe, but as 
8 matter for a value-free science to 
jtotermine. The cardinal error of 
!!J *2* theory Is to ignore Ute history 
J' ‘he formation of wants. The wants 
nay group of people happen to have 
shaped by the social and econo- 
mic circumstances of the group. A 
mnerent society would produce, a 
S «- rent bt wants, and thus a 
< yferet it set of needs. 'Instead of 
regnrding needs merely • as things 
wo and glveri we should free up to 
me fact that 'It 1$ possible to .'create 

' nfifrfc d«4H .Inf 1 Allmfrto'ffl 'bvlefino 


more than the fact that capitalism is . ' 
inefficient in satisfying tne needs 
which exist under it. One of its main 
defects is that It positively stunts the 
growth of the “richly developed, indi- 
vidual” r because the needs which ex- 
ist under capitalism are both limited 
aha limiting.- But limiting of what? 
One is; perhaps, inclined to say' “hu- 
man nature” ' but this is apparently 
ruled put by Morx> anti-essenualism. 

Soper 'Offere e detailed exegesis of 
Marx's viete on the relationship he- '■ 


ly impoverished. Marx was apparent- 
ly not aware of the tension between 
his anti-essentialism and his human- 
ism, but it is to his credit that his 
writings imply the indispensability of 
each to an adequate critique of capi- 
talism. 

, There is a current Marxist ortho- 
doxy according ' to which Marx’s 
humanism is regarded as an error oi 
his youth which he rightly discarded 
in his later years. Soper strongly con- 
demns this view, not only for being 
unfair to Marx, but also for failing to 
take seriously the importance of 
tiuman psychology. If anything, Marx 
himself even in his humanist .dis- 
course underestimated the complex* - 
ity and importance of psychological 
questions about, human needs. 

This boo ft. conWfns an IlfUminating 
discussion of attempts- by Marxists 
such as Marcuse to.recqnoife'Vv 
Marxism with the writings of -Fraud,- 
Usually this is effected by purging 


Marx's views on the relationship be- 
tween capitalist production and the 
fulfilment of human potential; She 
shows .that; in spite of his scientific 
anli-easqiitfrlism, Marx frequently, 
'and riot jupt in.his early works, was 


emergence of new needs, .without 
which peoples human potential can- 
not be, fully realized.' 'indeed ,, Soper 

argues, without this ‘‘humanist” ptt- 
spectivej Marxism as: a philosophy . of 
:revb)utipriary^diarige ^ould be great- 


pSyehoanalytic theory of its essential 
Ism. Freud is presented as offering 
an accurate account bf the hunjan 
psyche under capitalism. In a. post-' ■ 
capitalist world there would, be an 
end to neurosis and, apparently, to 
anti-social desires; Soper points out 
that for a Freudian tQ concede this 
would' be capitulation not reconcjlia- • 
(ion . Freud regarded the fact that >■ 
civilization had developed on a basil 
■ of class exploitation as being itself 
something which stood In need; of 
explanation. The explanation may lie 
in characteristics of the .human 
psyche which cannot be extinguished • 
even by socialist ’ revolution. Soper : > 
rejects the disdpjlnkry Imperialism of 
Marxists,, and argues convincingly 
that humfm psychology H- ignored .at . ' : . 
■"■bur' peril; L •• ' i . f. tT-- 

.ThKis a chaljcngibcbpok which!!, !'•■••• 
r .thoroughly; recommend tb - pbliUcal 
. philosopher : bf-'ell^pefriirislont{. -ft: js. .V 
a pity that .. its > price ;anc| jorig senb :• 

‘ lences will restrict its readef ship', I ■ 1 ‘‘ •- : 
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DORNFORD YATES 
A. J \ Smithers 

The flrpt foil length biography of this quiet, extraordinary man ■ 
who created the remarkable Pleydell family in Berry and Co and 
wrote such thrillers as Blind Corner and She FeU A mong Thieves. 
Illustrated £8,06 

A TOUCH OF THE MEMOIRS 
Donald Sinden 

The entertaining, vibrant autobiography of one of Britain’s bestr 
loved and moat versatile of actors. 

Illustrated - £7.96 
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FLANAGAN’S BUN 
TomMcNab 

Base don a run across America that took place in 1928, an exdtiug 
and superbly-paced novel which follows tne lives of over 2,000 

■ runners vyho take their chance in the Face ^ Century. ‘‘ . 

r • Hardback £7.96 
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■' Robert Daley . 

The New York police force are called in to clean up Chinatown and 

■ ‘ alarge international heroin organisation - a ccropulMve thriller in 
' the tradition of The Godfather and the French Connection. . 

■ , / ... £7.96 

: CIRCLES OF TIME 

Phillip Rd; ck ; \ * 
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sequel to hia beBtselllng novri 7JiePaS&ing BelU: ■; ^ ^ 
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E ull food to where the demand is; 
ut markets can also destroy farmers 
induced to switch to cash crops just 
before the rains fail. Sen shows that 
rice producers, even sharecroppers, 
in West Bengal and Bangladesh were 
much less famine-prone than oilier 
occupational groups. Of the shift 
from food wages to cash wages, Sen 
writes, “More modern, perhaps; 
more vulnerable, certainly”. The 
same may apply to much monetiza- 
tion and niarketizatian. 

For most Sahclinns and Bang- 
ladeshis, food security does not mean 
big grain silos in remote cities (or the 
United States), but reliable access to 
coarse cereals. Access is most reli- 
able when such cereals are grown - 
with reliable water control - bv family 
labour, on family land. We have 
long known that land distribution 
ana micro-irrigation nre efficient and 
just. Sen’s evidence on who starves 
in families, and his closely-reasoned 
categorization of “failures of ex- 
change entitlement", suggests that 
such policies can also be vital to the 
survival of the poor. Prosperous, ex- 
panding, subsistence-based farming is 
not a populist mirage, but a medium- 
term necessity. 
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SHAKESPEARE 


Pricking the rhetoric 


By Julie Hankey 

ANTONY HAMMOND iKdltori: 

King Richard III 

The Arden Edition of the Works of 
William Shakespeare 

Methuen. £11.5(1 (paperback. 
tMl'b 179711 3 

The text of Richard Hi k one of the 


"lei me die to look on earth no the Morality play. The Mirror for 
mure”, saying that vve cannot he sure Magistrates ' and all the rest of 
Mini the improvement in the Quarto Shakespeare's influences lodged in 
originated with Shakespeare. The our heads, we look, in the end, to 
words occur in the Duchess of the editor to turn them all back into 

Vnrl 'c an.l I . .« I ■ 


Shakespeare's stage {except its 
measurements, to show that two 
tents would fit in) or how its rela- 
tionship to a daylight audience 
affects Richard. Bui it is precisely his 


Perhaps the whole 


» V™„a7T gf** 
have been helped bv a nil!' 
look at the play in 


reading 


perhaps more so. and the whole formal, ritualistic structure and lan- 
speech is full of |ust that kind of guage. The Vice tradition behind 


spceefi is full of just that kind of guage me Vice tradition nenmu is no ..c«i iu 1UU », „ oiner Inin 

tJJSSaaa.r t, S“i ‘ b f? ,her . 10 “ pla,ned ’ ,he symbolic does, for inherent intellectual and 1.3? withouf mSSon?™ B li, * 

?Sr- her /S lood ,L° b 04,1 1 se f a § a "’ sl function of Margaret, the Murderers moral qualities to explain him: “his eluding anv of it ar°?ti 8 o ^ i. hls w 
self . Crivcn the argument of the and Richmond pointed out. But it all discernment of character", his “com- acting in it made a ’*’ ^ wU as & 

if"' 5 . JUS? 1 ..?? 35-rt-- " « ; ■ ■ ™"« : •eniper" 1 ,his honestyjn “hf. 


VV JUIV UUVUI UIW UIPJ a HMV LIIB1 la nuy lit 13 d uiuuuy uug 

□rmal. ritualistic structure and Ian- at the end, and not Macbeth. There 
uage. The Vice tradition behind is no need to look, as Hammond 
lichard is explained, the symbolic does, for inherent intellectual and 


performance is extraordinary * 

mtsstve. He berates Irving f 0 *' 
mg, among other things* 1*5 
that his if 


scir. Given the argument of tne and Ktcnmona pointeu out. am u an 
introduction, there’s a textual case plods: “Characterisation is one . . , 

fnr ntalrinci u ViiAroru ir» m — * 01 i ... « 


m WI kill" 

Hies, to find the most interesting and m >' shadow" for ‘‘see my shadow"’, 
cogent writing devoted to them. This and hi* "chop off his head man, 
is indeed borne out here. In fiflv somewhat will we do" for “chon off 


The “ingredients'' are all collected. 


. ■ — \ ■■■ ■■■•» Huuiciivc. ana meani tn cl. 

expressing our own less admirable at least, the whole SfEmSL k 
qualities openly . That way lies tween Cibber, whose Hi 
Hammond s talk of “sympathy", of alone, and Shakespeare S 
'participating imaginatively in his Richard is seen in context lS 
fall of a “sense of tragic loss", case Irving's version is simply £ 
which strains the play. “ ,de L „“ T “another arrogant 


lugem wiuiiig ucvurcu w iiiuiii. mia r - — — 

js srEsa* ssaur^r x. ^ 5,rai " s ,be play - ’ -*■ ■« 

ductinn, Antony Hammond, with the n,,n e". (Was this really too good for J, la f F !jl 4 Hammond recognizes the danger - Hammond turns away 

acknowledged labours of Harold Bl,rbn ^ » have r hough t of?). On K' - u ° r ,n J? f overstal mg the psychological case, 3“ a - . d,s 8 us J from modem (pou- 

Kh-n.trd is dealt with in (he para- but he is committed to correcting gjwj) productions,^ merely aybj 


uiMiumtUfm I.u-Miiin tn u 

Brooks behind him. sets out the ^ l, lhcr hmul, the Folio's ‘whirl'd urHn h« „hni.» k;. a u , 

problem, describes the theories about" against Q's 'wheel'd about" “ 7 .°“'; indebtedness to the what lie sees as ungenerous criticism inai , In ey “tend to have their m 

accounting for it. weighs them in the * n Margaret's description of the j._ albnaiillFlflJS.’k ^ 1011 8 • the play ’ and must find St tragic or quirks which history will doabtl«j 
balance, adding to (lie scales on this course of justice is preferred because „„aJ . iff.' ' hls D n gL l a i e 15 elevated one way or another. So he nad grotesque as we do th 

side nr that the results or recent verb suggests Fortune’s Wheel Ih| n !‘ nr ? * n 6 V age ' furns to the ritual: “[Shakespeare] aberrations of the nineteenth co- 

research. and arrives ul his condu- Just os much while adding a sense of ' !?*? , , be lnvesrs hls P la y in an aura of ritual or ! UT y • • ■ • No point would be send 

stalls without forcing matters which giddiness. Editors are wary of ndmit- pLinlH . n .- de P lo y ed . to myth to make a drama of sin and "! detailing these follies; their day n 

cannot yet be proved one way or the tm 8 to subjective decisions but. for V™,hj:L 2 aS,,n f ■ ma L tI0 [] ex P iatio n in which ordinary, every- blessedly transitory." Nothing abcui 

other. It is n patient and undogntntlc all Ills warnings, Hammond's case for “ !l “ n f, nammond tries hard day responses must be modi hed be- the deeper interest in the play’s poll 

piece of exposition, pursued in the 9„ nmkes them inevftabie in Richard pnt £ L S Shakes P f eare fore they apply”. Nevertheless, heal world, nor the darker lreatmm 
notes and in two appendixes. 1U - More- h S ItnrA W iJ tty u , - ,n fr “ m ‘[Margaret and the Duchess] are of villainy since Olivier; nothing * 

Hammond’s discussion, if not all After so much close textual argu- differcntthecauL ofwUin'fsJore c ° m P lain « ; the ^ * 

of his octual practice, recognizes rnent. and after the subsequent sec- not wittv in himself The cn p„; q i rhetoric has^ the effect of mar- . tetralogy, and the sense n 

more authority In the first quarto , lion * an the date of the play (which quality of Shakesneare^ RffhnrH ™ real,s,n P , lhe scenes into 'a wall of ^f’ ng P ther th, ngs. of Mw- 

edition (Q; 1597) than is usual wit], he puts a. 1591, earlier than usual) TZSSZ'-'rEF f P rma,ised . kind fvmbof " r£R ' per5 ° n 85 

modern editors. There are two «nd its sources, one turns, to the the theatre. 1 1 is sure vC^ni of 1 ? arenc f s dream is an symbo1 ' 

copytexis: Q. thought to have been section on the play itself with the us, the audience, and bis eniovmrnf wT° 10n .. after the long This edition is for the texhui 

set From a "memorial reconstruction" hope that here the editor can expand in pricking the rhetoric of this winriv u f 1 ® 1 ™ 5 durses ‘ ■ scene scholar; for anyone who wanli to 

- what the actors, having lost their ■ «'ttle. With the Chronicles, Seneca, plav. HaLondneverf S P? wer ' one infused get a feeling for the play, it u, 

prompt book, could recite from - ' llS about w,th an abs,rac < quality". ^resumd” of the factors Involved', 

memory to a scribe - and the Folio rpi . -0 r 

ine potential for romance 

papers", collated with at least one or X vuiuiU/V 

tos lyff K y een 0 Q O aVd h F. n F i ? 200 D y rj av j rf rjanipll !s°nothing Tt^Snywhere * ^Fo? ShiLS CUlt 10 get 10 ,he pl ■■ 

lines longer than Q, and is in general DaVMtl ^aniell accuracy, alertness, judiaous textual and noise rothS ^ Shifk^peare- wrote, though ii * | 

metrical^, grammatically and aesthe- ======^ : ' 1 decisions, comprehens ve helnfuU and moSi S the venom printed dear for everyone to «c » 1 

tically better than *Q. But Q has BRIAN MORRIS (Editor): "ess, lucidity, authoritative judgment about th? a irSl CS f S t” eXCellenl tex ‘ in *^ e Firsl m ! 

passages nor rn F [among them, sig- T hp r c . and sheer downright usefulness there ritual nnrnrt!t °!?r ' Tnrougn the Morris goes a long way umann « 

inficaiir/y. ihe so called "clock’' pas- ■??! f?" 8 ®! ? hc s ?"‘ v ' is nothing to touch rl^ fhfm.c;? f , a 8 S«sston and but then stops short. More coiA 

sage in IV. p, „nd in some 0 / Its Edition of the Works of volumes ifow published Suc^w/ioh? 2?, ,n . ' ,,e P ,a y can be seen have been given us on the lew 

readings and stage arrangements it Shakespeare given io this SSSSS^h^Sl SSSL^S ^ ,' ,he ? lore ,ender ^nructers - types, and yet qit 

seems superior to h. Ever since 1936. J^PP- Methuen. £11.50 (paperback, the second volume bv a General fh? n r L „ ^ ? V -1 1 ls c L e . ar what an new - The rc is a great deaf motrtf 

when D L. Patrick expounded the P * tor of the' serte Pm K ,E n 2^ ,M . Shak |*peare Petruduo. mtrlicuTarlv Pctruchio a 

memonnl nature of Q (something 0 4I <> 47580 9 come. The forthciimiiS edition in^hl ' to h ld lam,n 8 tradition, uetor. than Morris’ allows. Then«e 

SI ? always spoken ot.as “con- first batch from the new Oxford • Perhn P s towards the end of his f“!: . odd| y- like *h« work of a m« 

°? lhe - By those not very close to it Shakespeare will have to be good to | ntrod uction Moms's positive points In b |b ited editor than ihe^ont ato 


HIIIUKJ Dk’irillll ■■■III, ai.l.'l k'Ul >1,V 

problem, describes the theories about" against Q's “wheel'd about" ft;™" Yn7f"V 
accounting for it. weighs them in the ln Margaret's description of (lie 
balance, adding to (lie scales on (his c ° ur se of justice is preferred because 
side nr that (lie results or recent Ihe verb suggests Fortune’s Wheel Jil ; r 
research, and arrives at his condu- Just os much while adding a sense of ffoIShr i no 
stans without forcing matters which giddiness. Editors are wary of ndmit- explain Riel 


that they “tend to have tKeir" 


quirks which history will doabtkn 
find as arotesaue as we dri a* 


iployed 1 
fascinatic 


sums without forcing matters which ^“«mess. iiuiiors arc wary or nanm- pvn . n : n BWl0rH , e ... t , . . . t 

cannot yet be proved one way or the tu ?*S t0 subjective decisions but. for _ jnLhll u 5 as n ? [ a ? cina,I0 U expiation m which ordinary, every- 
other. It is n patient and undoeinmic bis warnings. Hammond's case for “ nammond tries hard day responses must be modified be- 

■ ■ n ih«^T tn-u itahkhiMmi enough to do.^He says Shakespeare fore they apply". Nevertheless, 


eninvm»nf „ u. . lu,1 6 inis eaicion is ior ine 

this windv f Margaret s curses, a scene scholar; for anyone who wanli to 

Iks abom S d o l°, power, but one tnfused get a feelina for the play, it a, 
1 S 0bom w,th an abs,ract quality". “resum^" of the factors involved". 


The potential for romance 

By David DanfeU SSffiJSS^ 

BRUN MOR1U8 (EBIIorB ' ~ 


BRUN MORRIS (Editor): 

,*. c cwiea ■ clock" mus- ■£?? [ hc 

and'; l»m W ’ IImm sllrkelpZf ' ‘ Worts of ^ "hfa" iS“SES?'rSf h i J" is f ' no(t ’ in f' '^ 'han “ihb more lender 

as ^. Me,hue - £U - M (paperb “ k '. 1 3s 1? c ' s ^" 

^rr:- his 

wlmlc ifceiri a -! e °" lhe ' S? ,hose not very close to it Shak espeare will have to be good to '^reduction Morris's positive points 

SKJ*™ cle , ar ,? f '*• using u Shakespeare’s The Taming of die come near '*■ bccom , e a little over-pressed: he is 

‘ - *'”■ - ' ~ - not th . e fi^t to be momentarily 


i^ nd .,rt?h* r d^ndsbt usefuiness” there ritual parades of aggressfon and 
is nothing to touch the thirty-six courtship'' in the play can be seen 


lender 
hat an 


0 416 


47580 9 


for y ,h°e r Fo,?„ Wn „S lr ;^L P r±, S .: b= 


ifirvisr tk 


’ ... - . ...... w.w.-pri.iucu. lie IS 

Brian Morris's Introduction. run-' ^U-foo.ed byS liSe 
ng to 149 pages (half the volume), last page of this play He Lm! 
° d u ® h “ r J? 3 " f the . l W lt, y firorome rather feeble on the possible connw- 
? S K n tf? me eP f pit l nfu ' ly re-fi gbt*ng tions between (his piny nnd Shake- 
d battles, does demonstrate here speare’s earliest hisiories which are 


i . niULll UIC 

ust as Startlingly original and must 
lave had performers and audiences 
m common as well as Ideas. He - 
still - undervalues Kntherina. so out 


grown with actors' paddlnV and of^ ^1754. Before^ Sm-iKW?.™ . That ln 
muddks. It also soeimto he de liber- were so remote as to lose touch with a Stic Slier ?hanl« ti? > S ,pe ? 1 re 
n(e|y afnended; so that if, as Ham- Shakespeare altogether: after Gar- rJin 2Lo , ■ be ' sn ‘bought, 
mojd beHeyes, Shakespeare partid- Tick came “restorations to the oriefo- Shakesoeare’s U ^ no - s, ^ p i y 
« ln « of W Pl^. a L , ,ext ” Which cheerfully altered te K 

then surely as he says. ! “by any Shakespeare, slotted in a lot of Gar- rfaaViino « ^ ' ' b f a 501 ls a 

reasonable estimate" (here is- in this, rick and added songs. Though on the d 8 hlevemenl for the lime. 

L2 ayc c r u chan B 0S " which ' whole agreeing that there was knock- The young Shakespeare planning a 
nfflL fl S2 n S ,5?J a f pcnre hlmse,f - * b ® ul . come $'- ‘be spoilers over comedy saw new potential hidden 8 ! n 
® ,l, ? r ,Q yers may not several centuries' sin fled the emphasis old ®r 5tories. In Gasolene's W 


lurlv difficult to get to the pl« 
Shalre!rp«flre- wrote, though ii * 
printed clear for everyone to see » 
an excellent text in the Firsl Folk 
Morris goes a long way lowarthk 
but then stops short. More couH 
have been given us on the lesser J 
characters - types, and yet qiri 
new. There is a great deal more to 
Petruchio. particularly Pctruchio b 
uetor. than Morris allows. The ikko 
feel, oddly, like Ihe work of a mote 
inhibited editor than the one &l» 
wrote the introduction. Some ait 
otiose, and combine with a retail j 
over-solemnity to give almost un w 
of apology. Sometimes needed fl- 

R lanation is not there, as with the 
iincrvn reference at 1.1.84. While 
usually rightly defending the Folio 
rending. Morris is himself occasional- 
ly a fraction loo quick to emend, fa 
the most modern taste. Shakespea- 
rean studies of the last eightert 
months, following H in man's clarifica- 
tions. are allowing us to see pm 
more clearly that the Folio, as it 
were; knew what It was doing. 


Response t o change 

ByPavl Taylor SdSi-SkFfS^i^ 

grTrrrrsnTTi down so that Gary achmldgall » 


prlntOR Hammond shows that much 
of what looks like Hctois' contamina- 
tion may have come from the com- 
positors. who also relied on memory. 

OSSSfin L in n section on the 
stability of the text based 'em Hori- 
K n » roseareh, Hhmmqrid shows 
IvS a Copying rrdm'his “foul nnn- 


,f 7 ,w :*®,*r mi y - a “"i® kimss as *• **-“ ouu nisinuaies'mmseir 
E? » Iyr, S*' h t ® ro , ,nes ,ikc Portia Iat0 8 wea Hhy household where he 
or Beatrice, Rosalind or Viola. Sleeps with the daughter. Shakes- 

255“ » aSTOh 1 ; St'S aw 


1 oBuvuny 01 me text cased on Hori- . 

j . . . ■ J 

book) Shakespeare himself. - like any ■ P) a y ,is R° or - because It (s . ShakeS re* de fectS| a 7r?fi .J % C !l 1 th1 B,acoh * a ? theatre and of Twyna in 1573 translated • Vntfj 

other author, may have made casual K novf ^ » ehrlyV hrin? 8 fJl 8e, ^2 h , as laboiired t0 as good)" and “prosperpj^ 

alterations, for better or worse n_s ‘ Because it poor. A crop 6 f studies mnk««'(vimnu? ‘ ■ Shakespeare brine forth a critical mouse. The like Aeneas a human dde , 1 though 
well as deliberate Imbr^Shte! ^ 10 ^thb taf w m^aft untif the act 

1 BSKsas's® 

. Siv l ffis&S£g3 ; i 


J * mriui UUIUUIUD6 ui jne 

===== J down so that Gary SchmldgaH & 

Gary srmrmfiiT » " make risky, levelling cornpww^ • 

bARY SCHMUXJALLi between it and other works of ij 

Shakespeare and the Courtly Aes- 81111 types of art. The effect, m W® 
iheoc being exhilarating or illuminating 

2Mp. University, of Oiifbnri. Press . 

°- 520 04130 3 MS'fr-frJ 


manuscript behind .the 
book) Shakespeare hir 
other author, may hhv 
alterations, for better 
well as deliberate I 
This fiict may fiivour 
many places, but it j 
variants are not n< 
actors' and must be In 


Shakespeare and Ihe Cqurtfy Acs- conviction that Aeneas 


mountain -of knowledge 
e Jacobean theatre and of 
^generaJ) has laboured to 
a a critical mouse. The 
put tp explain “the trans- 


rjwss; 


al unrctlicnng front the safety of F, chdm of Venice * nd even later Mml -i 
Hammond is cautious. He uses the ■ edies, ?art 5 Of Arden - InSctfon 
Folio like everyone else ns ills main can sqmelimes read like papere for n < 
copvtext. and he insists that (he University committee: atmmaffon f! ! 
adoption of a Quarto reading has to New Arddns-CAri occasionally bb flnS' 
be based on more than n “literary footed, tompured to the faster, liohi- » 
preference . He makes much of re- er but stii) accurate pbtes ‘6f the Ontv- j 
reeling the Qua no reading "let me true rival,- the New Peijgfiin Shakes- i'/;- 
die'to look on death no more" which pea re. But the Arden series, for alF U 
even the most Folio-bound editions its faults and patchlmiss, deserves' 1 « 
have preferred to the unin testing its .place ; a ,. i jcjh4,.,qf, i)a(ion^i:^ 


vrfth;.iniddcn,au'y '■ #*i 

m laS5a?‘ Mmes- 
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Monuments of intellect 


By Sari Nuseibeh 

JSVED HOSSEIN NASR: 

Islamic Life and Thought 
i| 7 pp, Allen and Unwin. £12.50. 
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Mamie Life and Thought is a bold, 


the ideal Muslim state is the stale allowed science to develop. But 
of the glorious past, and the ideal science hits gone on developing, and 
activity tor a Muslim is one through has now developed outside Islam, 
which he tries to emulate this past. Some more technical objections 
Such views adequately explain the m |ghi be raised also. Firstly, Mulln 
peculiar nature of modern Islamic Sadra’s distinctions between con- 
revolutions . which stand out from ditioned existence, non -conditioned 
other revolutionary movements in existence, and so on, do not go back 
being regressive rather than pro- lQ a] _ Tusj ^ Nasr suggestSi tail are 

n t-rccivp in aim* « > - t. 



jt 


u 
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^ a gressive in their aims. found in Avicenna himself. It is true 

I dan iic Life and Thought is a bold, The collection itself is fairly in- that in his commentary on 
snmewhai overbearing attempt by teresting, and some of its sections Avicenna's Directives, al-Tusi uses 
s?wed Hossein Nasr to provide the (eg on cultural and intellectual life) these distinctions to explain a point 
F na I ish- speaking .reader with a lare usefully informative. But some which Avicenna makes, and that, in 


m 


Fnolish- sneaking .reader with a iare usefully informative. But some which Avicenna makes, and that, in \£ ; 

ranoramic view of Islamic intellec- areas of intellectual activity are not this particular context, Avicenna lV" 

j^gi ac tjviiy. This view, unfortunate- covered at all (eg art or literature), himself does not make them. But he 

v is blurred by the author's person- And, as it stands, the science section had made them earlier in his Shifa , Lyj 

aland hishly mystical interpretation seems unnecessarily arid, disappoin- and al-Tusi was doubtless referring !;&, 
nf Islam. His enthusiastic mystifica- tingly lacking in more detailed in- to his analysis of them in that work. -'jX 
lion of things Islamic sometimes formation on the interesting innova- Secondly, Mulla Sadra’s vocabulary 
teaches unfathomable depths; as tions that took place in Islam in such in describing Being, while repeating ^ 
when he writes: “The only way to fields as mathematics, medicine or almost verbatim the words used by L>, 
know Being is to realize our own optics. Again, while one can excuse the sufis of his school, as Nasr says, M 
non-existence and to live in aware- the author for not including mention is actually reminiscent of Avicenna s M 
new of our nothingness before the of ail the major Muslim intellectual descriptions of quiddities (maiilyyat) S|y 

.V nr, A uiktuh in FSmmc hie Innnrinfi nf cn tnufprino a in nhshifa' and elsewhere. Thirdly, it 











nc» ui uui — - — - ~ — ,. * . . 

Reality which alone is and which in figures, his ignoring of so towering a 
its inner infinitude transcends even presence as Ibn Khaldun in the field 

t. ■ it iLa Innnttfina ic liielnfii ic rKcannnintinn 
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Where the language is of history is disappointing. 


fathomable, the total abstraction of j n t h e section on philosophy, Nasr 
his topics from their historical con- devotes three quarters of his space to 
text often renders them Pialontcally M U j| a Sadra. This might seem like an 

mysterious: the authors belief that unbalanced distribution, but it has Its :r_T ’ r_ ::.T- r ~ ~: l~ r:_,~ ~ -u:- - _ nH 
Islam transcends time or place makes point . As Nasr correctly observes. ? u the 

it simple for him to reach such con- Western scholarship is not in general of or on 

elusions as that the cultural upsurge CO g niznnt of Muslim intelleclua! ^ su biert? And whoWM^nM 
in the Islamic world was due priman- activity after the thirteenth century, hl n,A»h»J} 

|y to “the characteristics of the Isla- when J the brid g e (Spain) between criticizing in his De Animal 

mic revelation itself. But such con- c ast and w e st was Woken following 


;■ : ! 


M's* ::T. # 
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mic revelation itself. But such con- £ ast ant j west was broken following In conclusion, while the rela- l'W v 
elusions are glaringly at odds with the Christian reconquest. Major Per- tionship between unity and multiplic- 

the fact that it was not men fired by sian philosophers of the seventeenth ity is central to sufi thought, one 

Islamic zeal who most avidly pursued centur y (like Mulla Sadra) are thus feels that not enough attention is 

the so-called “rational sciences", but totally unknown in the West. Nasr given by Nasr to the notion of unity 7 

men whose attitude to the intellec- a j so po } nts out t h a i Muslim oriental- m falsafah (philosophy) itself (espe- ‘j : V- •• .. 

lual value of Islam was patronizing. isl sc h 0 |ars too, being generally dally in (he writings of al-Kindl and 

like al-Farabi (d 950), or who were western-educated are unaware of Avicenna), and that his discussion l 
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lual value of Islam was patronizing, 
like al-Farabi (d 950), or who were 
downright anti-religious, like al-Razi 
(d 925). 

N&sr’s belief, in the transcendence 
o( Islahi places him among those 
who argue that the way to remedy all 
~ the social, economic and political ills 


also points out that Muslim oriental- 
ist scholars too, being generally 
Western-educated, are unaware of 


jven oy Nasr to me nouon 01 uimy .» f ■ t r ■ ’ / 'll 
in falsafah (philosophy) itself (espe- .. . , J • ’ /; ■ ijj 

ciatly in the writing of al-Kindl and i4.-'>r*^ r : c ' . • ■ :[ 

Avicenna), and * c * *-*- J: - — ^ * ‘ 1 }l 
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Western-educated, are unaware ot Avicennaj, hoq ipai ms uiscu»iu.. .v . - .... ■- » • -•» ' . . • t 

the continuity of Muslim intellectual leaves a gap in our knowledge of the “Seated Youth 111 the style of Aqa Riza. From The Imperial Image: 
activity in Persia up to the present relationship between falsafah and Paintings for the Mughal Court ^ Milo Cleveland Beach (237 pp. Freer 
day. It is this continuity which ex- sufism. Gallery of Art. £27. Paperback, £13.50. 0 934686 37 S). 


plains the author's remarks, add- 
ressed to Muslim readers, concerning 
the need to return to Muslim roots 


lilt. jUWim, bWIIUIIIIL Oliu putllivat uu tl|W tiwu IU Itiuui sv . WV.. 

of the Muslim world is by a return to through the medium of contempor- 
the Shari'ah, or tenets of Islam, ary Persian intellectual activity. 

Thus, he thinks that it is merely a Western ignorance, however, does 
fashion to be against polygamy. not make $a sr - s call for return to 


“f.*, •*. °b a11131 not maKe iNHsr s can ror return to ■ 

which is in fact, or “transcendental- Muslim roots any more realistic. Al- 
ly , a positive ; social phenomenon. rer alli stud ents and propagators o( 5 .t-L'-tiBLj - , 

According to the author, while men rational sciences tn the Muslim R Anrlrpw Tnm 

and women are “metacosmtcally are and have generally been *>7 Andrew lops 

equal, the statement that women more interested in the sciences them- . r- 1 n 

should be equal to men is one which ^[ves than in glorifying the social or raMSAY WOOD: 

could only be made by a woman re i| g j 0U6 contexts in which these . nfnlI1I1 

proud of bc,n,! a WA-“u'S 

More generally, Nasr believes that because, at one stage in its history, it 263pp. New York. Knopf 

394 50693 o 


A mirror for princes 


the rational sciences In the Muslim n Anrlrpw Tnn^fifild 
world are and have generally been By AnareW lOpsngiP 


.raised at Bit in tnis connexion 11 is - . ■ 

.ecause, at one stage in its history, it 263pp. New York: Knopf. $10.95. 

394 50693 6 


Nomad whirled 


Although not much read now In 


taine records his debt to "Pilpay sage periences, contrive by clever ruses to 
Indien" in the second collection of rescue one another from a huntsman, 
his fables. Since the nineteenth ceh- The benign altruism of this section 15 
tury, however, fables - and wonder reassuring after the Machiavellian 
tales such ai The Thousand and One atmosphere of (he Kalila and Dimna 
Nights - have been largely relegated story. In this respect, Wood's selec- 
to the nursety. Even as children's tlon, which omits the briefer and less 
reading, Bidpal has fared less well cohesive Books 3-5 of: the Penclia- 
than Aesop, perhaps because its ra/i/ro, is artistically well judged, 

f"'™' t0 ° mu,:h For embellishment of the tales and 

like adult human beings. . .■ fr arte s #orv which encloses 


■■nil 

. .* iji 2 s •.{• 

. mi k 


:e adu " human oemgs. f or d ,e frame story which encloses 

Ramsay Wood is aware of a ling- tbein. Wood has relied on the Ara- 


fl 1 1 A I various versions, is one 01 rue most rvuu/n|t uis wms.. ...» in me raacireiiuramui; r 

L -*- A W V4- successful of all literary works. The tions from ancient and motfem of Knatchbull, Wollaston and Keith- 

* nu ,i f _ u AO _. MriieHt Sflnskrit text, now lost, was authors which • he uses as marginal Falconer. In the frame story, the 

i Offico? But then who wants to hear S i snn vpnn annotations to his stories, he Includes hpdonistlc astronomer kina Dnbsche- 


— — ■ Office? But then who wants to hear- wn l^^^'TsOO VeBis ^notations to hls stories, he Includes 

ByR-ayroohd 


^ DE GAURY and H. V. F. 
WWSTONE (Editors); 

The Road to Kabul 

233bp. Quartet. £9.95. 
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hedonistic astronomer king Dnbsche- 
iim dreams that a saint (resembling 

§ e, L cc dfdactic a'nimai fables, enclosed with- Minute on Education: **l nave never the Sufl mardlan figure, Khidr) com- 

3uring the ftn ^ AUa ‘ ^ ^ found an Orientaltet who could deny mands h 1 m to keel a hidden trea- 

Mohen Dal, a Kashmiri? Or to be re- . u eB : nn jV 1 g Q f fois century that a single shelf of a good Euro- surC- when found, It includes an. 
minded ^at^ the; Army of India de- y 200 lerivative versions pean library was worth the whole ancient scroll bearing thirteen rales 

.pended heavily upon the loyalty and known embracing over fifty native literature of India and Ara- D f conduct for kings, with an instnic- 

bravery of men who were no Eng- ^ UB ^ s °^^ y a quar ? e r of them bla.” Mr Wood’s own intention is, m don , 0 s^k further exposition of 
hsh? The editors oj this collection 8 ^8 s ’ ^ ^ translated in the the first place, a rehabilitation of the t h era f rom the sage Btdpai. Under- 
should have provided us with an Indian, it was and Bidpai series in an acressiblq mod- a change ol heart, the king , 

[adequate historical introduction, or. . into ^ld SVriac and Arabic, em idiom. As he admits in a dis- releases Bidpai, whom he has pre- 
even a good bibliography. th f or m U ft became known a? arming afterword, he is no Oriental, yiously- inipirisdned. for insUhordlna- 

The anthology would not have K ^ Dimna, after the two 1st himself, but a story-teller jmre don / Bidpai then narrates the two 

marfo ipet vfiHrf nr exciting bv ! r l- . .i nUinf nnrmtnrc nt and ftimnls :He has immersed. himself' t inm rurlps tn him; as illustrations of . 
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■ • • , even a juuu uiviiugmi'iij. 

The Road to Kabul should make The anthology, would not have 
attractive bedtime reading for the been made [ess vivid or exciting by ; 
enudren of Bulldog Drummond. It is t |, e inclusion of more native writings, 
a collection of stories , and poems However. Sir Henry Mortimer . 1 
arawn largely from European writers Purand's portrait of the AfghaA King ; 
,»no have travelled in Central Asia Abdur Ratrtiari is very good: he |s 
sinw the thirteenth century. All' the drawn with sympathetic respect, 
wonderful elements that enchanted RT~...ka«i »i«. < n ti»pw ruses do we 


uigoia-iniaiu damascened sdmitars; equal footing with 
5 £.rs? the uomad appears 


• *■ as ^ eantly reintefpristed lh the illustra- show 
tioni by Margaret KLIrenny to this in 

; latest- retelling of the stone,.; • once 

the vent-,: ^ «f fW» hnnfc iwn 


ery good, ne js ^ jj, d|a v and . throdghout the own J ™ 1 produced a vigorous, modem version 

athetic respect. MusUm world. Its themes inspired .Uc method has ^ workad JUhJ? of Bidpai. Hte narration has some- 

se pages do we some of the best .Arab, Persian -and to Wood a imdent thing of the spare elegance of the 
itral Asia on an j nd jan manuscript palnbng; the Arab sped for Ids materials and the^d^ i story-leUins of Idries Shah, who is 

our own. When made |g fo' particular have bpen ele- pUned .Imaginahon. wliich he has ^ 0 /^ w«h first suggesting the pro- 

at all it is as an eand y reinterpreted lh the .illustra- shown in recasting them. : ec t to. him; but it is overlSd with a 

In practice, his selection arid swju- racy personal idiom, a witty mixture 

ice of stories largely fallow the flrat pf archaic grandiloquence, modern - 1 1 
to. books of- the panchatatitra In slang apd (in some ! passages) . the 

dger ton’s version. The: first, and ' jargons of sociology, television and - 

finer, : of the two stoty.oydes deals goYemmenti At times h* tries 
ith the separation of friends. ^ ioa .hard for effect. The jackals’-i 
letftatic; story describes the disrupt joshing backchat eventually. becomes , 
art of the amiable .co^xisttoce of jediOus and the endearments pfZirac 
le bull Schanzabeh arid the Iron- apd his’ chums occasionally verge on ... 
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iPpresque daricature of iti people. . 

. Hubtaus testimony is here presented .- 
; Tact. : Ari 1 example/ u •• Saleh , 
iMOhammad’s account- df the' alleged 
, P u ™pr > by the Amir, of Bokhara, of 
!jSlodd((td,aiid Cqflnoliy, Would, if be 
r'BB^rong . to : Buogest, as , Captain 
1845, m tbe: real, 
of that tragedy- wpre Lord, 
and - the British* Fbreign- 


iental ..hyperbole/ 
itfpl ■ treatri|ent, a 
baSed on Books 
nVfl.'cbuld 'hatdly . 



.y Sorting • to : . suacest, !; aa . Captain rarijens,, but it U not- ngt^oned thrt . tow . were reprinted adventureSidf (he 1 ret ^5 of xhePanchatanird.’ could hflfdly 

<“ d in -.‘1W5, thtf tfte real . Se foye of ^ fSly lri France arid England as a tortle-apd ia deer, who.- beside* .jtff fo be as feh oyableitft.the present- 

^4 . own .formWive-«(. . Xinc.; ^ ; 
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